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DISSENTING STATISTICS. 


Tue organs of the dissenting “ interest,” and especially the “ Congre- 
gational Magazine,” have for some years past been much occupied by 
statements and computations intended to prove the numerical strength 
of the nonconforming denominations. from the last of these statistical 
papers, that contained in the “ Congregational Magazine,” for Dee. 
184], anentertaining and useful little volume has been compiled, satisfac- 
torily proving that, adopting the statements of the dissenters themselves, 
they are completely inadequate to supply the religious wants of the 
country. Itis to be regretted that the compiler of this little volume 
confined himself to the statistics of the Independent denomination, in- 


stead of embracing all the multiform and ever-multiplying forms of 


dissent and schism. ‘This defect it will be endeavoured to supply in 
the following pages, premising that the chief object of the writer is to 
present to the reader the statements of the dissenters themselves; the 
space which such statements must necessarily occupy, almost entirely 
precluding the possibility of offering more than a few very brief ob- 
servations upon them. Without further preface, then, let us enter 
upon the subject. 

The reader need scarcely be reminded that dissent, when it suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance of its mother puritanism, was like Geryon of 
old, “forma tricorporis umbre,” the three constituent parts being 
the Presbyterian, the Independent, and the Baptist denominations. 
In 1716, Neal, author of the History of the Puritans, stated the 
number of dissenting congregations at 1107 in England, of which 
247 were Baptists, and the remaining 860 Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents, whom he does not separate from each other. In 1776, a Mr, 
‘Thompson obtained a list of 1118, of which 39L were Baptists. In 
1812, Messrs. Bogue and Bennet give the following statement :— 
Presbyterian, 252; Independent, 799; Baptist, 582—total, 1583. 

These writers say, that in 1716 the Presbyterian congregations were, 
both in number and size, nearly double those of their Independent 
brethren ; and though the congregations of the Baptists were nearly 
equal in number to those of the Independents, they were inferior to 
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them in size. From these data, a writer in the “ Methodist Magazine,” 
August, 1830, p. 551, constructs the following table :— 


AF eo IN tre 


Presbyterians. 
Independents. 
Baptists. 
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1716 | 573 | 287) 247 | 1107 |-——————____. 














| 
1776 35 | 292} 391 «71S Presby. | Indep. | Bap. | Total. | 
Is8l2 | 252 799 | 532 | 1583 | | _ 
| 1827 | 203 | 1205 805 | 2213; 14 | 209 | 176 | 399 | 
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The three original denominations have, since the commencement of 
the last century, furnished many offshoots of a more or less flourish- 
ing description ; and the exertions of Wesley and Whitfield have been 
productive of a numerous body of separatists, who, though for the 
most part repudiating the name of dissenters, and exhibiting a less 
1 avowed hostility to the established church than the “ denominations” 
ne aforesaid, cannot be regarded in any other light than schismatics, 
ut whose separation from the discipline and communion of the catholic 

church appears the more blamable and sinful, inasmuch as, upon the 
avowed principles of their founder and their own statements, it 1s en- 
tirely unnecessary. 
| Passing onwards in the course of time, we will now present to the 
4 reader such statements as we can collect of the statistics of dissent 
since the year 1831. 


M‘Culloch’s Statistics of the British Empire, vol. ii. p. 286, edit. 1839. Table exhibiting 

the population of each county of England and Wales, in 1831; the number of 
Dissenting Congregations in each ; and also the number of Churches, &c., under 
the Establishment in 1836. (The area in square miles is here added.) 
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In order that we may not be induced unduly to overrate the numbers 
of the dissenters, from the foregoing formidable array of the number of 
dissenting congregations, let us just remember what is necessary to con- 


stitute a dissenting meeting-house. 


By the law of the land, it is 


required that every place of meeting for worship not according to the 
worship of the church of England, be registered, either with the bishop 


or archdeacon, or at the county quarter sessions. 


Now such registry 


not only confers the dignity of a dissenting meeting-house (or “ chapel,” 
as they are now most absurdly called) on the merest hut or smallest 
apartment; but as such hut or apartment remaius for ever on the 
face of the register, it is impossible, from thence, to ascertain whether it 


is still used for the purpose of worship. 
mon than the temporary use of such ‘ meeting-houses ;” 


And nothing is more com- 


indeed, we 


may say that the manner in which a dissenting ‘ cause” is se: up in 
a country village or town is something as follows :—In the first place 
either a family contaminated with schism settles in the village, or a 
‘preacher’ undermines the faith of a few silly women, and dubs 
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* About half connected with Kirk of Scotland, fifteen with Associate Synod, rest 


Unitarian.—Con. Mag. 1836. 
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them a congregation. A room is registered, and service performed, 
as often as the preacher can find time to visit them ; soon a convert is 
made, who thinks it will be far more convenient (to himself) to meet 
on the other side of the green, or ata neighbouring hamlet; or the 
preacher, not finding the * cause” prosper where he first planted it, is 
naturally desirous of planting it somewhere else ; thus another room 
is licensed, or registered, and the former perhaps abandoned, or still 
used in alternate weeks or fortnights with the other ; and thus, whether 
the cause prospers or not, the village is set down for two or three 
chapels, as the case may be. 

But instead of enlarging upon what may be, let us, then, proceed 
to describe what has been, and what is. 

In the year 1836, upon the motion of the Hon. A. Trevor, a return 
was made to the House of Commons “ of the number of registered 
dissenting meeting-houses and Roman-catholic chapels in England and 
Wales.”* This return, which was found quite useless tow ards ascer- 
taining the real number of dissenting congregations, contains some 
curious information; some of which we will proceed to transcribe. 

In Romford there are two dissenting meeting-houses, and five different 
rooms registered as places of religious worship. 

In Kent, ' 205 places registered since 1829. The clerk of the peace 
adds—* IT have no means of ascertaining what number has been dis- 
continued,” 

Leicester.—“1 have had considerable difficulty in making out the 
return, ...... It is not possible, from this return, to ascertain the 
exact number of chapels of dissenters now existing and in use within 
this county. From my knowledge of the county, I should say the 
dissenting chapels, where the regular duty is performed, would be 100 
at most.”” (In our table for 1835 they are reckoned at 155, exclusive 
of the Roman-catholic chapels.) The report then proceeds to state, 
that from the year 1812 to 1836, 312 places have been registered in 
the court of the Archdeaconry and the quarter nomenon © of which 
there are thirty-seven stated to be chapels, and 275 as dwelling- 
houses and private buildings set apart for religious worship.” ‘The 
same report also states, that in the same county, from 1760 to 181], 
only thirty places were registered. Now, supposing none of these to 
have become defunct, it will give 80437, or 67 for the ‘sum total of 
bona fide dissenting chapels of all denominations within the county of 
Leicester in the year 1836, 

Norfolk.—*« It appears that 1071 dissenting meeting-houses, and 
other places in the county of Norfolk, have been certified to the 

bishop, and by him returned to the registrar at the quarter sessions, 
including not only such as have been denominated seagriony seen 


but such as have been described as barns, stables, shops, « wv places of 
any other wert (Vide Norwich, infra.) 
Ox ford.—“ The number registered during the last 100 years is 576; 


part of them ste ave undoubtedly ceased to e xist. 

Salop.—“ Number of lic ensed disse ‘nting meeting-houses and Roman- 
catholic ¢ hapels, 200, ‘The clerk of the peace has no means of knowing 
what number of such houses or chape ‘ls are now used for religious 


worship.” 





Accounts and Papers, 1836, vol. x1. p. 267, 
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Surrey.— Dissenting meeting-houses, twenty-eight. 
City of Norwich—Kighteen meeting-houses and tw enty-six rooms. 


The following return trom Stoc kport, Cheshire, affords a fair speci- 
men of the unity of dissent :— 


Independent Calvinists . . . 3 meeting-houses. 
Baptists ‘ ; 2 ditto. 
Wesleyan Methodists 3 ditto. 
New Connexion, ditto . 2 ditto. 
(luakers . 4 l ditto. 
Swedenborgians o-_ s ditto. 
Primitive Methodists . . . . 1 ditto. 
Independent Methodists . . . 1 ditto. 
Unitarians . 1 ditto. 
Freethinkers ‘ I ditto. 


/Vorcester.—* 1 find that from the year r 1820, up to the present time, 


eighteen different rooms, 
chapels in the city of Wore cuter. 


houses 


» eC. 


many or most 


have been licensed as dissenting 


of which have lony 


ceased to be occupied, though their Bi ences still continue in force, while 
the regular chapels of the dissenters do not appear to be licensed.” 

Of the transitory continuance of some of these dissenting churches, 
and of the motives which occasionally lead to their establishment, we 
will now offer to the reader some information derived from the state- 
ments of the parties most nearly interested. A 
mouths ago, favoured the editor of the “ Baptist Magazine” with an 
interesting paper entitled “« Church Extension,’ which may be seen in 


the June ‘Dilinber of that periodical for the year 1841. 


Mr. Barnes, a few 


He first gives 


a tabular statement of the actual state of the Baptist denomination, 
which, as it would be a pity to mutilate, we shall append entire. 
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The following are copious extracts from Mr. Barnes's remarks upon 
the above table :—« In revi ewing our progress for the last forty years, 
we may raise up a joyful Ebenezer, and boldly gird up our loins for 
future efforts. The above table, constructed from the last report of 
the Baptist Union, will shew what extension of our churches has been 
accomplished in England since the commencement of the nineteenth 
century. From this table it is apparent that more than half of the 
Baptist churches in England have originated since A.p. 1800, and more 
than one-sixth of them since 1830.” 

“ Surely,” continues the writer, ina tone of triumphant exultation— 
“surely these are results auspic lously indicating the onward movement 
of our section of the Christian army.” 

But, alas! such is the nature of our sublunary state, that sorrow 
and regret are ever mingled even with our greatest triumphs. Nor 
did the amiable and candid writer of the paper on Baptist statistics 
find himself exempted from the common lot of mortality. In a tour 
through England, which he appears to have made for the purpose of 
being an eye-witness of the “onward movement” of his “section,” his 
joy is far less exuberant than when contemplating the table which he 
had constructed from the last Baptist report; his feelings cannot be 
expressed better than in his own words :— 

“But it must be recollected that the report embraces Baptist 
churches of every description, from the lowest Arminian to the highest 
ultra-Calvinist, while some of them follow the Scotch order, and others 
are leavened w ith the dogmas of the Plymouth brethren.” _ Is, then, 
this * section” thus subdivided into paragraphs? Is union absolutely 
incompatible with dissent? But mark what follows :—“ Hence, in 
some districts, the healthful increase of our community has been im- 
peded, rather than accelerated by the multiplication of churches (1) 
It is like the swelling of a body with diseased flesh.” (Candid, truly.) 
“In York, with a populs ition of 34,000 souls, there is no Baptist 
church. When I stood on the summit of its magnificent minster, and 
remembered this fact, my heart within me was grieved. Nor have 
we any church in Huddersfield, Doncaster, Whitby, Selby, Ripon, 
&e. &e. Turn to Durham and her towns; in this city no church, nor 
anything doing worthy of the denomination in other large places. 
Westmoreland returns three churches ; but there is, in fact, only one, 
those in Kendal being of questionable existence. In this county, 

again, the chief town (Appleby ?) is without a Baptist church; indeed 
the whole territory is left to the church at Brough.* Go forward to 

Carlisle, you find a Scotch Baptist church and a home mission sta- 
but without a chapel. We have no cause at Penrith, Workington, 
Keswick, nor Wigton. I question whether either of the churches in 
Cumberland has a good chapel to worship in. In Northumberland 
we have another county town (Alnwick is perhaps meant) without a 
Baptist chureh. Nor is there one at Morpeth or Hexham. At New- 

castle there are Baptists, as all the world knows; but even there our 
beloved brethren have not a chapel worthy of themselves or of the 
town. At North Shields our devoted brother Carrick meets his flock 





* This ssems to have been overlooked by the compiler of Table, p. 605. 
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in a large upper room. What report does Lancashire present? Look 
at her million and a half of people, and then look at her Baptist 
churches and Baptist chapels. Let us now hear what the report says 
of London and its vicinity. ‘This wide-spread city, including South- 
wark, presents an addition of thirteen churches in the last ten years. 
Have not some of these originated in unpropitious separations? And 
are not others of them giving forth such an utterance of the word of 
life as we can by no means regard with complacency ? (1!)” 

“T will detain the reader here only to direct a attention to the 
county of Surrey. lu this populous county, under the wing of the 
metropolis, only one small church has been raised since 1830. Bap- 
tists in London, one would think, must be pitiably poor, or something 
worse,’ 

“ Turning again from the great and wicked city, and passing through 
the heart of the country, the reader will perceive that Oxtordshire, 
(where preachers are surely needed who understand the doctrine of 
baptism,) like Surrey, has added in ten years to the number of her 
churches a solitary unit; and proceeding to Rutland, he will find that 
no aggressive movement has taken place there since 1770, a period of 
seventy years!” 

In corroboration of the concluding paragraphs of the above “ joyful 
Kbenezer;” the following extract from the organ of another denomi- 
nation will not, perhaps, be out of place :— 

“An opponent to the voluntary principle, (the author of “ Essays 
on the Church,”) referring to the erection of three new dissenting 
chapels in the boroughs of Finsbury and Marylebone, says—* Now 
the simple truth is, that in every one of these cases the new building 
originated in a quarrel, and a schism which divided the congregation, 
and sent a portion of the body to open an opposition meeting in the 
immediate neighhourhood. In neither instance was there any thought 
of providing for the growth of the population ; and whatever good 
may be brought out of evil, sTRIFE was in each case the first cause 
and origin of the new place of worship.’ 

«We confess there has been too much cause for this bitter taunt.’ — 
Congregational Magazine, Sept. 1838. 

But we have still further evidence from the dissenters themselves, 
that the number of meeting-houses in the foregoing tables is unduly 
swelled by the admission of such registered places as we have just 
alluded to. In the supplement to the “ Congregational Megazine” for 
1831, is given a list of the ministers of the Inde pende nt denomination, 
the number of which for England and Wales is 1080. Now, be it 
observed, the same magazine gives the number of Independent meet- 
ing-houses as 1840; from which it follows, either that 760 congrega- 
tions are actually without pastors, or that at least twice that number, 
or 1520 have only half a pastor es ach ; or that in some cases the “ mi- 
nister,” as to his services, is divided into portions still more minute; 
or that the number of actually existing bona fide meeting-houses has 
been greatly overrated. : 

Let us now glance at the ecclesiastical statistics of our great metro- 
polis, as recorded in the same dissenting authorities from which the 
former statements have been derived. 
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Dr. Calamy, in 1717, speaking of the dissenters of that time, says— 
“ Their number is far from being inconsiderable. They have above 
one hundred several places of worship, larger and smaller, in and 
about London, Westminster, and Southwark ;”’ upon which the “ Con- 
gregational Magazine” remarks—“ The present number of meetings 
of the three denominations has not been correctly ascertained,” but 
guesses them thus— 

Presbyterians (Unitarian and Orthodox) . . . . 22 
Independents . . . oe @ » Gee 

SUID Sei edamie’ ‘ch Sects pad ite. saath accel 


140 

“ This appears but a small increase for more than a century, 
especially when the rapid growth of the metropolis and the extensive 
diffusion of dissenting principles are considered.” ‘This is extenuated 
by the defection to Unitarianism, and the erection of larger places. 
« Stil,” he says, “we are compelled to record our conviction that the 
comparison ought not to be regarded as satisfactory ; and the opulent 
dissenters of London will do well to imitate the splendid example we 
have referred to, (Wilson, of chapel-building notoriety,) if they value 
the principles they profess, or pity the untanght population by whom 
they are surrounded. 

The following tables are extracted from the “ Congregational Maga- 
zine” of 1832 and 1838, from which it appears, by their own shewing, 
that there was in that interval a decrease of seven in the number of 
Presbyterian meeting-houses, of eight Calvinistic Methodists.* An 
increase of sixty-six churches is allowed—tbirty-six Independents, 
twenty-three Baptists, and nineteen Wesleyan Methodists; hence, by 
their own shewing, the increase of the church is much greater than 
the increase of any one denomination of the discordant sectaries, who, 
although bitterly opposed to each other, are yet rejoiced if, by joining 
their forces, they can make a shew of numerical strength in opposition 
to the established church. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS OF THE METROPOLIS. 
From the Congregational Magazine, 1832. S ainlianninn 
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? - This is Whitfield’s or Lady Huntingdon’s Connesion, Most of the chapels 
have merged into Independency. 
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Containing the smaller dissenting sects, which are comprised under the column 
Miscellaneous, in No. 1. 
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The great increase appears to be in the miscellaneous department, 
either from want of accuracy in the earlier table, or by some of those 
strifes and divisions which have been alluded to above. 

The cause of dissent, however, notwithstanding the above figures, 
does not appear to be altoge ‘ther prosperous in the metropolis. ‘Since 
the formation of the last table, Verulam chapel, the only Presbyterian 
meeting in Lambeth, has become episcopal. The thistle over the 
gable has been removed, and Caledonia has had to complain of another 

‘ase of intrusion. 

In the same neighbourhood, also, within the space of not very many 
years, three other dissenting meeting-houses have become “ episcopal 
chapels’ ’— Holland chapel, Brixton; Camden chapel, Camberwell ; 
and Kennington chapel. ‘The explanation of this “falling away,” 
as given in the * Congregational Magazine” Supp., 1838, is really 
amusing :— 


“Camden chapel was surrendered to the church because no minister 


of talent or character could be found in our connexion who would 











| 
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submit to the trammels of its unscriptural trust-deed.’’ Mr. Melville 
has long held this chapel. Of course, no dissenting preacher—not even 
a student from Idle or Highbury, would condescend to stoop to the 
level of Mr. M.’s talents or character! But to proceed :— Holland 
chapel was the private property of the minister, who engaged in its 
erection, and who found, when too late, that he had embarked his pro- 
perty in a hazardous and hopeless attempt to amalgamate systems so 
repugnant to each other. ‘The lease of Kennington chapel had ex- 
pired, and the landlord was of course at liberty to choose his future 
tenants, and he preferred episcopalians,” 

Now, afew words upon this statement. Camden chapel was so dis- 
graced by its dissenting occupier, that it required some moral courage 
to attempt to collect a congregation there. 

Holland chapel was built by the famous Dr. Styles, who having 
acquired popularity of a certain sort at Brighton, built and opened this 
chapel asa speculation. By way of becoming all things to all men, and 
wishing to attract unthinking churchmen to his conventicle, he put on 
a surplice, and read the church service, (as a grocer in Camberwell 
used to do at the late Dr. Andrews's,) but he could not ‘‘ amalgamate.” 
The vulgarity of the dissenter would come out in the pulpit. The 
churchmen were scared away, and the dissenting interest was not 
exactly in those circumstances which were likely to make it answer as 
a “speculation.” This principle of ‘ amalgamation” was also pre- 
scribed by the trust-deed of Camden chapel. ‘The case of Kennington 
chapel is still more amusing. The lease was out, and the landlord pre- 
ferred episcopalian to dissenting tenants. Did he? Was it not the 
plain fact that dissent was at a discount, and by reason of increasing 
population and want of church room, episcopacy at a premium? ‘The 
landlord, of course, let it to the tenants most likely to fill the chapel, 
and pay him his rent. The circumstance of four dissenting places 
being thus converted into episcopal chapels, all situated in the same 
neighbourhood, speaks loudly of the declining state of nonconformity 
in the borough of Lambeth. 

White’s-row chapel, Spitalfields, has lately undergone a similar 
transmigration. ‘The national school in Vincent-square was formerly 
a Baptist meeting. Huntingdon’s chapel, Gray’s-Inn Lane, and many 
other proprietary and district chapels, both in town and country, were 
originally built by dissenters; but the “speculation” failing, they have 
passed over to the church. 

The object of this paper has been to take a survey of dissent in 
England and Wales only; but the following extract from our Congre- 
gational friend, respecting the state of his denomination in Ireland, 
ought not to be passed over—it shews what a formidable enemy to 
Popery is Independency. 

“The Congregational churches in Ireland, though geographically 
separated only by the narrow passage of the Irish Sea, are not ac- 
curately known to many of their Christian brethren in Great Britain. 
The number of these churches (not including a few of the Baptist 
denomination) is only about twenty-three. They are situated in 
eleven counties ; consequently there are twenty-one counties in which 
we believe there is no church of the Congregational order. 
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“Tt is also worthy of remark that of the si churches now 
existing, not more than twelve or thirteen have been formed during the 
last twenty years. dad considering the number of those which, during 
that period, “have fallen into decay, (oh, the permanency of dissent ! ) 
having been deprived by death or removal of the pastors who formed 
them, we cannot announce a real bona fide addition to the number of 
our churches of more than five or six during the long period of twenty 
years.” —(Address from the Congregational Union of Ireland to that 
of Kngland and Scotland, “ Congregational Magazine,” Feb. 1831.) 

Having thus laid before the reader a variety of documents taken 
solely from recognised dissenting authorities, let us now see whether 
we cannot from these documents obtain something like a fair estimate 
of the numerical strength of Protestant nonconformity, Accuracy 
upon such a subject is not to be expected ; but as we shall make use 
of the accounts furnished by the dissenters themselves, our estimate 1s 
not likely to fall below the actual truth. 

Mr. M‘Culloch, after giving the table (p. 602), which, as we have 
seen, coincides with one contained in the “ Congregational Magazine” 
for 1835, (and is there declared to be a true statement of the statistics 
of dicsent to the close of that year,) adds— Supposing this table to 
be nearly accurate, it shews that the dissenting congregations are to 
those belonging to the church, as 84 to 118, or as 42 to 50; but we 
should err egregiously if we imagined that the number of individuals 
belonging to the dissenters and the church were in anything like this 
proportion, Generally speaking, the dissenters, partic larly the 
Methodists, are much more strict and regular in their attendance at 
divine service than the members of the established church. The 
latter, indeed, includes a large class of the upper, and partly of the 
lower or middle orders, who are but little scrupulous in their obser- 
vance of the ordinances of religion. Many, too, of the dissenting con- 
gregations are extremely limited. On the whole, we incline to think 
that the entire number of dissenters in England and Wales does not 
exceed fae or 3,000,000, of whom from 500,000 to 600,000 
may be Catholics.” 

Now let us see how far the deductions from our documents corro- 
borate this statement. In the “ Congregational Magazine” for 1834, 
(only one year before the statement given by Mr. M‘Culloch was 
drawn up) there is a long table of the numbers of dissenting meetings 
and dissenting congregations as compared with those of the establish- 
ment in 203 towns and villages of Iingland and Wales. That these 
are picked places we cannot doubt, since they are not selected ac- 
cording to any rule of size or population; but small villages and 
largetowns are huddled together without any other apparent object than 
that of making a favourable shew on behalf of the “ dissenting 
interest ;”? for the purpose for which it is avowedly given it is indeed 
utterly valueless, for out of the more than eleven thousand parishes 
in England, it would be easy for the churchmen to select 203 which 
should be as adverse to the cause of dissent as those selected by the 
« Congregational Magazine” are apparently favourable. Neverthe- 
less, we shall probably find it useful in a way not exactly according 
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to the intention of the compiler. The following is the result of this 
survey of 203 towns and villages. 


Meeting Houses. Hearers, Communicants, 
Dissenters ee - GM ..2s SL wu Ga 
Methodists ee ee BiG sccc 74,897 ...- 22,377 


_o_ 


848 .... 306,598 .... 69,65: 
Episcopalians... oe 330 .... 166,099 .... 9,62! 





uw Ww 











Excess in favour of Dissent 518 .... 140,499 .... 60,028 


Now, be it remembered, we are not writing upon the subject of 
church statistics. Were we so doing, assuredly we should not accept 
as authentic the statements with which the dissenters are kind enough 
to favour us; but we are writing upon dissenting statistics, and though 
certainly we do not implicitly rely upon the above or other statements, 
yet, by taking them as the basis of our calculations, we cannot be 
accused of underrating the forces of the enemy. By a very simple 


arithmetical operation, then, we obtain the following average both of 


hearers and communicants :— 


Dissenters 365 Hearers, 74 Communicants per Meeting. 
Methodist 350 .. 104 i ee 

Now, when we consider how loose a term that of “ hearer" is, and 
the vast disproportion between the hearers and the communicants, 
which latter alone are in strict propriety entitled to the name of real 
and consistent dissenters,* we shall find the dissenting foree look less 
formidable than, perhaps, we at first anticipated. But of what sects 
and denominations are these dissenters composed? Doubtless, the 
reader, in his innocent simplicity, will reply —“ Of the three denomina- 
tions, and the Wesleyans, of course.’ No such thing! These ele- 
gant extracts from 203 choice towns and villages are made up of rather 
a heterogeneous mass, a list of the component particles of which is 
kindly prefixed to the table, and the initial letter of each sect is affixed 
to the congregations in the several places specified. The list is really 
too good to be withheld from the re: ader; he shall have it entire :— 
“ Presbyterians, Independents, b: aptists, General Baptists, Scotch 
Baptists, Calvinistie Methodists, Independent Methodists, Arminian 
Methodists (Wesleyans), Primitive Methodists (Ranters), New Con- 
nexion Methodists, or Kilhamites, Protestant Methodists, Antinomians, 
Moravians, Quakers, Swedenborgians, and Roman Catholics.” 


The idea of lugging in the Roman Catholics to swell the ranks of 


CPD t a) 
Protestant nonconformity may to some seem the ne plus ultra of 


—(shall we say it ? ?)—impudene e; but the reader is mistaken; it is 
not so. ‘There is a point yet beyond even this; in the metropolitan 
statisties which we have given above from the same publication, 
the numbers of places of worship and the persons they are able to 
contain, belonging not only to the Roman Catholics, but. to. the 
foreign chure hes, and the synagogues of the Jews! are quietly set 


* E.g.—What claim than a person to tie combbered as a Baptist, aloes he enilésgo 
the ceremony of adult baptism by immersion, and thus be admitted a member of the 
church ? 
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down to the credit of dissent, and pitted against the numbers of 
churches and chapels under the establishment, and a splendid balance 
drawn in favour of nonconformity. In transcribing the table, we have 
ventured to give these three classes of “ dissenters” a place to them- 
selves, not being willing that the descendants of the Puritans should 
be classed with unbelieving Jews, or idolatrous Papists. 

Before we draw our conclusion we will still further establish the 
premises, 

Mr. M‘Culloch, quoted above, gives to the Methodists credit, to 
which we believe they are fully and honourably entitled, of being dis- 
tinguished for their strict and constant attendance upon religious wor- 
ship ; and from the superior manner in which the concerns of this body 
are managed, we are able to ascertain their numbers with sufficient 
accuracy. The following is a statement of their progressive numbers :— 


Date. Circuits, Preachers. Supernumeraries. Members. 
1767 . . 27 ae 76 ° 1 ect 22,642 
ae 43 c=. — — ‘.* 32,290 
—.. 2. «+ eH ~~. Be «« eee 
ys ne ss Ba . 9 ' 4 81,451 
1807 . . 170 « « 431 e 37 . « 270% 
8917 .. 297 - « 644 = 48 « « 190,323 
1827... 331 » « eee oe i7 - « 233,581 
1835 The number of members in England and Wales is stated at 
293,132; and from Mr. M‘Culloch’s table we find them pos- 
sessed of 2818 chapels. 


Now 293,132 divided by 2818 gives a quotient of 1044 5§9, mem- 
bers for each chapel, which is the same within a small fraction as that 
obtained by means of the 203 selected places of the «« Congregational 
Magazine.” 

Applying these numbers to the table given above—i.e., reckoning 
350 hearers and 104 communicants to each Methodist meeting-house, 
and 365 hearers and 74 communicants to other dissenting places, we 
shall obtain the following results :— 


Communicants. Hearers. 
Presbyterians . . . . 14,578 . * 71,905 
Independents . . . . 136,160 ce % 671,600 
Baptists. . .. =. « 988,874 ae ye 109,865 








Three Denominations . 239,612 se 853,370 
Wesleyan Methodists . 293,132 ae 8 986,300 
Other Methodists. . . 113,672 oa 382,550 








406,804 : 1,368,850 
239,612 a. e 4 853,370 








Total . . . 646,416 . . . 2,222,290 


In the same table, the entire number of dissenting meeting- houses, in- 
cluding 416 Romanist, 896 Quakers, and 453 Home Missionary stations 
—a tent, a barn, ora garret, made use of at uncertain, and often distant 
intervals, whenever a preacher can find time to come that way—is 
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reckoned at 8414; now, allowing an average of 300 hearers or at- 
tendants to each of these places, we obtain the number 2,524,200,* 

Upon the most liberal calculation, therefore, taking, without ques- 
tion, the statements of the dissenters themselves, and those statements 
founded upon an arbitrary selection of 203 towns and villages, we 
find the number of nonconformists of every description, from the 
most devoted Romanist to the Unitarian, and Freethinker, and Deist, 
falls short of the estimate of Mr. M‘Culloch. 

When the compiler of this paper first entered upon his investigation 
of these dissenting matters, he was in hopes of being able to lay 
before the reader a table similar to that on page 602, containing the 
numbers of the dissenting congregations to the close of the year L841. 
This, however, he has not been able satisfactorily to accomplish; the 
foregoing statements, therefore, must be understood as being in strict- 
ness applicable to the close of 1835. 

The Congregationalists and the Baptists have, indeed, favoured us 
with a statistical account of their denomination up to the end of last 
year. rom the former we learn that the number of Congregational 
meeting-houses in England and Wales was 2316; making an increase 
of 476 in six years; and in the Baptist Magazine for 1841, the num- 
ber of congregations in that denomination is stated at 1555, making 
an increase of 354 in the same period. 

Any person who has watched the course of events during the last 
seven years, and has marked the progress which the church of Eng- 
land has made in recalling her separated children to the fold of Christ, 
will, doubtless, be astonished to hear of so great an increase in these 
two hostile * denominations ;’’ we must therefore be allowed to add a 
very few remarks calculated to throw some light upon this extraor- 
dinary intelligence. ‘The list of chapels, with the names of the 
pastors, certainly looks very formidable in the pages of the “ Congre- 
gational ;” aslight glance, indeed, shews that the breaks in the latter 
column are not unfrequent; but few, perhaps, without taking the 
trouble of counting, as we have done, would imagine that out 
of a list of 1853 chapels in England alone, 613 have either no pastor 
at all, are supplied by various ministers, or held in commendam with 
some other charge! Yet such is the fact, from the evidence of the 
dissenters themselves. ‘The number of “ chapels” in Wales is stated 
at 463; over the number of vacant or “ occasionally supplied” 
places, a veil is most judiciously drawn, which we cannot penetrate, 
But, again, the list in the “ Congregational” of 1841 is evidently 
swelled to the utmost. Now, if to the 1840 meeting-houses of 1835 
we add the 453 Home Missionary stations (chiefly, if not solely, 
belonging to this denomination) we shall have a total of 2293 con- 
gregations at the close of 1835, only twenty-three less than the num- 
ber given at the close of 1841. 





* In the opinion of the writer, 8414200, allowing 200 attendants on an aver- 
age, would be beyond the fact; this would give 1,682,800. One million and a half 
he believes to be the outside number of dissenters of all sorts: but this is only an 
opinion. The Bishop of Winchester, in his Charge, October, 1833, computed 1380 
souls to each minister in his diocese; of this number,” he says, “ less than 3-14ths on 
an average may probably be calculated as dissenters. Of the whole population of 
England, the dissenters themselves claim three out of eleven millions. There are 
strong grounds for thinking that two millions is the utmost,” 
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With respect to the Baptists, their own report for 1840 gives a 
total of 1276 chapels. In 1841 they claim 1555; a number most 
probably obtained by reckoning up all the hovels that have ever been 
honoured by the presence of a Baptist missionary, or entered on the 
registry of the quarter sessions. Of the state of the other denomina- 
tions in 184], satisfactory information does not seem to be attainable ; 
and this circumstance will, it is trusted, form a sufficient justification 
for relying on the recognised statements of 1835. 

The Wesleyan Methodists, in the minutes of the last conference, 
confess to a considerable diminution—viz., 2065 in Great Britain, and 
appointed a solemn fast on that account a few weeks ago. Lady 
Huntingdon’s connexion is all but extinct. And yet, with this 
acknowledged falling off from the standard of Wesley and Whitfield, 
certainly the two most popular forms of dissent, we are called upon to 
believe in the amazing increase of the Independent and Anabaptist 
congregations. ‘These observations will, it is hoped, justify us in the 
opinion of the reader for drawing our conclusions from the more com- 
plete table of 1835, believing that no increase of consequence, or pro- 
portionate to the increase of the population, has taken place in the 
numbers of the dissenters since that period, 

To any one who knows anything of the actual state of dissent, 
the numbers just given will appear preposterously large.* How 
many of the 197 Presbyterian (or de facto Unitarian) meeting houses 
can number 365 hearers or 74 communicants ? Can fifty out of the 
whole number muster an average congregation of 100 persons? We 
rather think not, Are one half of the Independent and Baptist 
meetings capable of holding 365 people? Even in London, the 
average accommodation afforded by Protestant nonconformity is 
about 540, and this not the actual attendance, but the numbers which, 
by their own statement, might be crammed within their buildings upon 
an emergency ; and herein is included— 


The Tabernacle, City Road . . . . 2000 
The Tabernacle, Tottenham Court Road . 2294 
et ee ae ee ae ea ee 
Gireat Queem-etreet . . « 28 6 te el le SOOO 
City-road (Wesley) . . . .« «© « « « 1698 


Ps 6 ewe aw es ss OS 


Besides the chapels of Mr. J. Clayton, in the Poultry, Mr. G, Clay- 
ton, of Walworth, and other men of character and talent capable of 
adorning any cause, and who are attended by congregations, both in 
number and respectability, exceeding by many many times the average 
quantity and quality of the town or village dissenter. Tt is by keep- 
ing the eye too exclusively fixed on these luminaries of dissent, by 
ul occasional visit, on au extraordinary occasion, to one of these great 


= ° a a ee —— CC te et a. tt ttt _ 





* Asa proof of this,in the Penny Cyclopedia (1835) the number of members of the 
Baptists are thus given; 
Particular Baptists . : ‘ ‘ ; ; : 27,580 
General . ‘ ‘ ; , ‘ . ‘ ; 11,000 





Total . ; ° . ° ° ° 38,580 
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taberuacles, that we are led vastly to over-rate the forces of dissent, 
both as to the number of its adherents and the talents of its preachers. 
There is reason, from the foregoing documents, to believe that the 
number of really conscientious dissenters, of dissenters who join them- 
selves to a religious society, is greatly under one million; that their 
buildings may possess the power of accommodating a greater number, 
that they actually have a floating congregation of above that number, 
we may admit. Many loose churchmen are sometimes found in the 
conventicle, led by itching ears or fickleness of disposition ; others 
send their servants thither of an evening, because it is not convenient 
to let them go to church in the morning or afternoon, By these and 
similar means, dissent puts on a deceitful appearance of magnitude and 
importance. Still there is quite sufficient in its actual state at the 
lowest estimate to cause sensations of pain in the breast of every 
catholic Christian, and to lead him to inquire and examine how it 
has happened that our branch of the Christian vine, which we have 
so long boasted of as excelling her sister branches in purity, is the 
only one deformed to such an extent by schisms and heresies ; while 
other churches, which have refused to tread in our steps of reformation, 
have, in a far greater degree, though certainly not entirely, preserved 
that great characteristic of the church of Christ, aud the grand evi- 
dence to the heathen of the truth of our religion—Uniry, “ ‘That they 
all inay be one, as thou, lather, art in me and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us, that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 


C‘EPHAS, 





ON THE DRIFT OF CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCE. 


THE pure epos of Roncesvalles is exhibited with much unity of pur- 
pose and some gravity of style by Turoldus; whose work is of as 
noble a type as that of ‘Turpin is vile and barbarous, and is not 
unworthy of a place among heroic poems. In the extremity of his 
old age, exceeding the natural term of human life, and at the close of 
the seventh year of his wars and conquests in Spain, whilst Charle- 
magne was engaged upon the siege of Cordova, Marsirius,* the 
Moorish king of Saragossa, took alarm for his own safety, and sent 
an embassy to the emperor, offering to repair to him at his court of 
Aix, do homage, and embrace Christianity. Count Roland, the 
emperor’s nephew, mistrusting Marsirius, advised him to reject his 
proffers. But the opposite counsels of the powerful and cunning 
Count Guenelun or Guenes (called by the Italians Ganelone, Ganel- 
lone, Gano, and Gan,) who is the evil genius of Charlemagne, and 
the mainspring of all this action, prevailed. ‘The duties of ambas- 


* That name is always softened into Marsilius in the French and Italian dialects. 
But it signifies the Lord of Syria, from Mar, Syriac for a lord or ruler. And we 
may therefore conjecture that it originated with Turpin, and in the days imime- 
diately preceding the first crusade. It is very curious that the Latin poet of the 
Bellum de Runcevalle rejeets the orthography of ‘Turpin, while he adopts his idea :— 

Castra videns Siria, timet insidias Siriorum— 
Cominus interea Gueno Marsilii videt urbem. 


Vou. XXIL—Dee. 1842. 
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sador to the court of king Marsirius were imposed upon that subtle 
traitor. He concluded the treaty with the Moor, who, by his advice, 
made a sacrifice of twenty hostages to lull the suspicions of Charle- 
magne, and at the same time concerted with him a plan for the de- 
struction of Roland and the douziperes, or twelve paladins of France, 
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who would (as he well knew, having himself advised it) bring up the 
emperor’s rear with twenty thousand men. By this treachery, and 
the perverse obstinacy of Count Roland, who from pride refused to 
blow the signal of distress upon his horn Olifant, the paladins and 
their army were destroyed. Charlemagne, returning on his steps, 
took vengeance on the Moors by the capture and sack of Saragossa, 
and then resumed his doleful journey homewards. On his return, he 
summoned a general diet of Bavarians, Saxons, Poitevins,* Normans, 
French, Allemanni, Teutones, and Auvergnats, to implead the Count 
Guenelun of high treason. But he found to his great disgust, that 
most of the assembly espoused the cause of the Count, and were 
unwilling to avenge the destruction of Roland and the douziperes. 
The contriver of these disasters must have escaped, through the great 
power of his faction, had it not been for the firmness of Thierry of Anjou, 
who demanded wager of battle against him. ‘The case of the traitor 
was therefore committed to that chivalrous ordeal, in which his cham- 
pion Pinabel was slain by Thierry, and he was in consequence sen- 
tenced to be torn in quarters by four horses. ‘The conclusion of the 
poem is very peculiar, and the conduct of the emperor seems 
intended to express+ the hyperbole of woe and despair :— 


The day was overpast, the night was calm, 
And in his vaulted chamber lay the king, 
When Gabriel from God thus bore him word, 
** Charles, summon all the forces of thy realm, 
And boldly to the banks of Ebro force 

Thy way, and succour to King Viviant bear 
In impha, city now by pagan bands 

* What we now call France is here represented in four parts—Normandy, 
France, Poictou, and Auvergne. But Turold nowhere mentions Aquitaine or 
Guienne; and the word Poitevin seems to stand for most part of the country south 
of Loire.— Vide st. 220 and 277. 

t Yet it may be conceived to include likewise another idea. Turoldus, writing 
in the Romance tongue, and rejecting Turpin somewhat pointedly in st. 153, was 
probably a joculator or jongleur, and a layman. We have observed that the for- 
gery committed (as it states, and as is probable) at Vienna on the Rhone was 
ecclesiastical in its origin, and crusading in the temper of those additions or changes 
which it foisted into the original and joculatorial fable of Roncesvalles, and repre- 
sented Charles as undertaking a sort of religious crusade into Spain, by order of the 
Apostle of Compostella, who appeared to him. Here Gabriel appears to him, 
and gives him commands, which (however unintelligible) seem to be analogous, and 
the latter declines having anything to do with them. A touch of satire, scarcely 
free even from profaneness, seems to lurk in this passage. 

t The only Vivian of any celebrity in this mythology was son to Bevis of Aigre- 
inont, and brother to the enchanter Maugis or Malgigi. Vivian was stolen in his 
childhood, and bred up at the court of Sclavonia, where he married the king’s widow, 
and became the Aumajour or Emperor of those countries.— Maugis d’ Aygremont, 
Troyes, 1620. What is meant by Vivian's kingdom in Spain and the city of Impha are 
points remaining to be ascertained; but the analogy toa crusade, or war of religion, is 
obvious. The continual cries for suecour to the Latin King of Jerusalem are what 
Turold’s words seem immediately to deride. 
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Beleaguer'd. Suffering Christians call on thee. ’ 
Howbeit, the emperor would by no means go. 

** God!” he exclaim'd, “ how woeful is my life!” 
And wept amain and tore his hoary beard. 

Here ends the legend which Turoldus wrote. 


There is a circumstance connected with these concluding lines 
which indicates the spirit of the entire fable. History represents to us 
Charlemagne as completely successful in his undertaking against the 
Moors, who held the line of the Ebro from near its sources to its 
mouth at Tortosa. But the fable represents them as instantly reco- 
vering their independence throughout the whole territory betwixt 
Ebro and the mountains, since otherwise their hostile legions could 
not have been in the passes of the Navarrese Gascony. Charlemagne 
turned back and destroyed Saragossa. This was either a reconquest 
ofthe country, or a mere bravado of political vengeance. But the 
conclusion shews us that Roncesvalles had left to Charlemagne no 
footing in Spain; and no means of even visiting the river Ebro, 
except by forcing his way thither at the head of all the forces of his 
empire ; and no hopes or spirit to renew the attempt. It had left him 
as complete a stranger to Spain as he was on the first day of his reign. 
In short, the mythic Roncesvalles finally destroys and annihilates the 
power of Charlemagne, in all those respects which the shape and 
theory of the mythus can admit. So considering it, we shall be in 
the right road towards a comprehension of the whole matter. Not 
only the despondency, but the extreme old age, ascribed to Charle- 
magne, shew that he was never destined to do more, and that the 
tragic curtain has dropped upon the closing scene. The same is ex- 
pressly affirmed by Turpin, “ post exiguum tempus Caroli regis mors 
mihi demonstratur.” The Spaniards have made for themselves a 
Roncesvalles as completely ideal and fictitious as those of France and 
Italy. Alphonso the Chaste, King of Christian Spain—that is, of 
Oviedo and Leon—and his heroi¢é nephew, Bernardo del Carpio, bas- 
tard son of his sister Ximena, are the actors init, and the destroyers of 
Roland and the French army. According to them* also, it was the 
last event in the life of Charles, who returned to Aix-la-Chapelle and 
died, before he could raise forces for another Spanish war, ‘This 
feature of the fable cannot be too attentively borne in mind. With 
the exception of three or four prognostical dreams, not unhappily 
introduced, the prolongation of the daylight on the fatal day of Ron- 
cesvalles, and one or two angelic monitions, the mechanism of the 
poem of Turoldus is not directly praeternatural. 

Such was the severe, dismal, and (in all save valour) disgraceful 
tale of knavery and dupery, upon which the genius of Luigi Pulci built 
up his wayward and not inoffensive Morgante, in a style almost too 
fierce for jest and too extravagant for earnest; yet without abandon- 


* 
—_-— —_— —— ~~ 


* Roderic. Toletanus, (a.pv. 1243,) lib. iv. ¢. 10, p.203. J. Vaswi, Hisp. Chron. 
p. 589. ** Those (saith Baronius) who have written on Spanish affairs refer the 
loss sustained in the forests of the Pyrenees to the ultima tempora Caroli, and repre- 
sent him fractum viribus in Galliam rediisse et paulo post defunctum esse, tom. ix. 


p. 597, ann. 812. Pulci pretends that the battle was fought on Michaelmas-day, 
A.d. 806. xvii. 113, 
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ing the essential form and framework of the treason-tragedy of Ron- 
cesvalles, ‘Towards that form Ariosto after his long and wild flights 
was returning, when he sketched the five cantos of his second poem, 
which relates entirely to the arts and treacheries of Ganelone, and, 

if finished, would have ended with the ideal Roncesvalles, “ It is 
easy to perceive,” says Panizzi* of Pulci’s work, “ that Gano’s trea- 
cheries and intrigues are the pervading spirit, the soul which animates 
all events. If he had not been a traitor, none of these occurrences 
would have happened.” Adorned as it may be with chivalrous 
prowess, the mythus is in its essentials an odyssey of subtle artifice 
and cool dissimulation, of which Count Ganelone is the dp rodvrporos 
and roAvphyavoc, and its hero, so far as he is the hero of any tale, 

whose mind and purpose carries on the action thereof to its comple- 

tion, and whose schemes the poetical justice at last only punishes, not 
foils. But out of it arose, like multiform clouds and vapours, or 
changeful dreams chasing each other through the mind, the wonderful 
and almost boundless structures of Boiardo, Ariosto, and the many 
others who have sung the fairy songs of their ideal Charlemagne, 
filled with thick-coming fancies ‘of miracle and enchantment, war, and 
love, and madness. They are the true and original vellementialess, j in 
right of one of their great paynim champions, Rodomonte, King of 
Algiers. The imaginary characters employed in them were connected 
and affiliated in intricate and endless genealogies, by which rodomontade 
is almost converted into a science. Whoever will scan the genealogical 
table given by Dr. Ferrario,* and compare it with the tables annexed 
by Heyne to the Bibliotheca bearing the name of Apollodorus, will 
see how fully these writings have attained to the character of a mytho- 
logy. So far as appears to be traced, it first received the shape of a 
regular code or system from the author of « The Royals of France,’'+ 
a prose work or fable in six books, by some unknown writer, who 
perhaps lived about the close of the thirteenth century, and has been 
republished by Signor Gamba in the present. 

Yet if we examine that plainer and simpler basis out of whic ‘h 
those writings have all sprung, the whole of it may be pronounced 
unreal ; and though more natural, scarcely more true than they. 
No Roman empire of the west was in existence at the time alluded to, 
nor until long after. Neither was Charles in the decline of life, but 
in its aspiring flower and strength. No battle was ever fought be- 
tween the Moors and Franks in the vale of Roncesvalles. Nothing 
deserving the name of a battle was ever fought between any powers in 
that valley. The predatory skirmish which enriched a few Basque 
mountaineers with booty was not of a nature to be remembered in a 
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* On pore eg in his Boiardo, i. p. 264. 

t Storia degli Romanzi, tom. ii. p. 172. A similar table is furnished by the Che: 
valier Panizzi, in his Boiardo, on i, p. 412. 

t I. Reali di Francia. See Libro Quinto, cap. ix. p. 374, Venezia, 1821. Cris- 
toforo Altissimo, an early Italian poet, versified a portion of this book ; of which he 
supposed, or affected to suppose, that the illustrious Alcuin was the author. Such 
a surmise was not unworthy of his day ; the serious refutation of it, quite unworthy 
of ours, 
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great kingdom for more than a few years after its occurrence ; nor 
such as could live in the traditions of posterity at all. It does not 
seem to have lived even in those mountain tribes, to whom the narrow 
scale of their affairs and enterprises might have given it a comparative 
magnitude. No man (as we shall see) peculiarly illustrious, or bit- 
terly deplored, bestowed upon that skirmish by his ever-memorable 
death the importance of which it was otherwise destitute. But again, 
no sort of domestic treachery was at work in the pillaging of Charle- 
magne’s rear-guard ; there was no treason committed, unless in this 
external sense, that the Basques or Gascons once more violated their 
recent and precarious fealty to the French crown. But of that Chris- 
tian people, not the slightest mention occurs in the earlier forms of 
this mythus, No great adverse faction of Franks was working, either 
on occasion of that misadventure, or generally, to countermine the 
policy and ruin the kingdom of the great Charles. And if the 
romantic Roncevaux were in itself less a fable than it is, the deep- 
laid and plotted Roncevaux of the imaginary Count Ganelone and 
his potent faction (being the only Roncesvalles ever chaunted in hall 
or bower) is a pure invention of the vernacular Muses in the chival- 
rous age. There is nothing casual in the moral world or in the natural. 
It is true that what is done for taste or elegance, or for pastime and 
ainusement, is done for a cause and motive. But this remarkable fig- 
ment was never framed to speak to us in mere random words; it was 
not a mere idle mote dancing in asunbeam of fancy. It is very diffi- 
cult for any one to believe (even upon the slight and cursory view of 
the case which these introductory pages have submitted io their 
reader) that an invention of such marked features as characterize the 
one in question, did not proceed from some other and more peculiar 
inotives. ‘The illustration of them, so far as they may now be pene- 
trable to our observation, will not be altogether a worthless endeavour. 
But the first step towards that object must be to verify, as far as may 
be, the substance of the propositions above laid down. 
In the year 777, twenty-four years before the elevation of the 
French king to the dignity of Roman emperor, and during the reign 
Abdulrabman the first Ommiad caliph of Cordova, a Saracen 
named Ibn-al-Arabi, governor of Saragossa, came to Charlemagne at 
Paderborn, accompanie xd by Abi Thaur and other Saracen officers, 
and offered to place in his hands the cities entrusted to his command, 
[ Chis is the historical groundwork for the overtures of King Marsirius. | 
‘ Then the king,” saith Mginhart,* his notary, was led ‘by the per- 
suasion of the said Saracen into the well- founded hope of taking some 
cities in Spain, and [in 778] assembled an army and set out. Having 
crossed the Pyrenean mountain in the land of the Vase ones, he first 
attacked and took by capitulation Pampeluna, a town of the Navarri. 
Then he crossed the Kbro at a ford, and came to Saragossa, the chief 
city of those parts; and having received the hostages whom Ibn-al- 
Arabi and Abi Thaur, and some other Saracens offered to him, he 
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. Eginhertus de Gestis Caroli, anno 778 ‘This work is now generally an 
ledged to be from the pen of Eginhart, 
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returned to Pampeluna, of which he razed the walls to the ground, 
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that it might not rebel. Then determining to return [to France], he 

entered the* forest of the Pyrenees. On the summit of that mountain 

the Vascones had laid an ambuscade, with which they assailed his 

rear guard, and disturbed the whole army by a great tumult; aud 

although the Franks might seem very superior to the Vascons both 

in arms and courage, they were, nevertheless, rendered inferior to 

them by the adverse ground and unequal sort of combat. In this con- 

test several of the Aulici whom the king had set over his forces were 

slain, the baggage was pillaged, and the enemy immediately escaped 

in different directions by means of their knowledge of the country, 

‘lhe recollection of this wound overclouded in the mind of the king 
a great part of the things he had fortunately achieved in Spain.” 

‘Lhe same author gives thist account in another work: “ He attacked 
Spain with as ample a warlike apparatus as he could, and passed the 
forest of the Pyrenees. Having received into capitulation all the 
towns and castles which he approached, he returned with his army 
safe and unhurt, except that on his return, on the very mount of the 
Pyrenees, it was his lot to experience in some slight degree the per- 
fidy of the Wascones. For while the army was marching, extended 
ina long train, as the narrow form of the place required, the Was- 
cones rushed down upon the rearmost portion of the baggage, out of 
an ambuseade which they had laid upon the highest summit of the 
mountain, for the place lay handy for an ambuscade, owing to the 
darkness of the woods, which are abundant there, and forced down 
into the valley beneath those men who, marching in the extreme rear, 
gave support to those who preceded them; and joining fight with 
them, slew them all toa man, and having plundered the baggage, 
dispersed in various directions and with extreme celerity, under cover 
of the night, which was thenimpending. In this affair the lightness of 
their arms, and situation of the ground on which it occurred, assisted 
the Wascones. On the other hand, their heavy armour and the dis- 
advantage of the ground rendered the Franks altogether unequal to 
the Wascones. In this combat, Exgihard, Provost of the royal table, 
Anselm, Count of the Palace, and Rotlandus, Prefect of the Marches 
of Britanny, with many others, were slain. Nor could he at that 
time punish this action; for the enemy having done it dispersed 
themselves so completely that not even a rumour remained in what 
quarter they might be found.” Between the years 888 and 899, the 
poet who is known only by the name of his country, Saxonicus, de- 
scribed this affair; but he is in fact little more than a versifier of 
Mginhart de Gestis, and is chiefly of value as shewing what estimate 
was formed in those early days of the Notary’s narration. The follow- 
ing verses describe the misadventure :— 


* Vasconia saltus et ninguida Pyrenzi 
Hospitia. Paulinus ad Ausonium. 





+ Eginharti Vita Caroli, cap. ix. The author of this life terms him dominus ct 
nutritor meus Karolus. 
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“* Rex jam pracessit, tardumque remanserat agmen, 
Cura vehendarum quod rerum prepediebat. 

Fit pavor hine exereitibus, subitoque tumultu 
Turbantur ; victrix latronum turba nefanda 
Ingentem rapuit predam, pluresque necavit, 
Namque palatini quidam cecidere ministri, 
Commendata quibus regalis copia gaze 

Pradones illos spoliis ditavit opimis.’’* 


It may safely be asked on the face of this history whether the 
affair was not justly described as a predatory skirmish which enriched a 
few Basque mountaineers with booty. It has been already observed, 
that France had then no body of twelve Peers, such as the romancers 
feign. But the Saxon poet has thrown a good light upon the force of 
the word palatinus, or paladin, as here employed, The persons in 
question were officers of the household, to whose care, as such, the 
‘baggage and valuable effects of the sovereign were entrusted ; and 
though of high dignity tn the court, the mention of them tends to fix 
upon this affair its inglorious and trivial character of a plundering of 
the train of baggage mules and its escort. It was that which we have 
now learnt to call an affair of guerillas. One more authority remains, 
of which the language is yet stronger to our present purpose. Chrono- 
logically it should have preceded Saxonicus, had it not been unad- 
visable to disjoin the latter from Eginhart. It is the charter of Charles 
the Bald, Charlemagne’s grandson, granted in 945 to the monastery 
ef St. Mary of Alaon in Gascony, wherein he recites the succession 
of the Dukes of Gascony, and imputes the blame of this outrage to one 
of them. ‘That emperor neither recognises the assailants as anything 
more than “a troop of robbers,” nor the parties assailed as being any 
part of the army; but he styles them “ the followers+ or attendants 


* Saxonicus de Gestis Caroli, i. 3885—92. Palatinus, in Romance jargon a paladin, 
means simply, “ belonging to the palace.” Comes Palatii, or Palatinus, was the highest 
ordinary judicial officer under the crown, and heard those important pleas which were 
termed palatine causes. See Hinecmar de Ordine Palatii,c. xix. xxi. Opp. 2, p. 208 ; 
Eginhart Vita, cap. 24; or, Ducange in vocabulo. But the whole virtue was in the 
word Comes ; for palatinus implied no honour or dignity whatever. ‘The Monk of Saint 
Gall frequently employs the phrase. He calls the higher officers of the court pri- 
mores palatini, 1. cap. 20. In cap. 4 and 5 he uses palatine generally for the inmates 
of the palace. Elsewhere he applies it to the lowest menials. Charlemagne (he 
says) distributed asum of money inter indigentes palatinos, cap.31. And in cap. 33 
he speaks of resarciendarum, sicut exiguis opus est palatinis, vestium, The shoe- 
blacks and scullions of the royal household are included in this phrase. It is merely 
an epithet ; but it is not merely an indifferent one. For its correct and proper ap- 
plication is to the inferior servants of the court, as distinguished from its proceres. 
This we learn from Archbishop Hinemar, in his precious epistle, embodying the 
regulations drawn by Adalard for the court of Charlemagne, where he treats “ de 
minoribus vero, vel proprié palatinis, . . . non generaliter ad regnum pertinentibus,” 
&c.; c. xxxiii, p. 213. ‘The word is used in its general sense by the poet Saxonicus, 
In fact, the Count of one of Charlemagne's palaces (by name Anselm) was ope of the 
slain ; but that fact is not at all signified in his words. We have heard so much 
* OF Roland and Sir Olivier, with knight, and paladin, and peer,” but with so little 
knowledge of the meaning, that these remarks may not be superfluous. 

t The learned editor, Dom Martin Bouquet, has fully pronounced on the foree of 
this word, by his orthography. For the word Comes, used for a Count or great 
officer of the crown, is strictly and invariably printed in the Recueil des Historiens 
with a large C, and for a follower or attendant with asimall one. Besides, there is 
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of the army,” thereby implying the suttlers, muleteers, and other 
members of the baggage train; cum scaraé latronum comites exereitus 
sacrilegé trucidavit. ‘Though this emperor speaks in a tone of con- 
tempt, and underrates the matter by dissembling that any soldiers fell, 
he clearly regarded it as an affair of pillage, and the detachment of 
troops that was cut off as a mere escort. Old Turoldus betrays his 
own inward consciousness of this truth. For where li Quens Rollans 
(Count Roland) assumes the command of the Paladins and their 
20,000, his boast to Charles* is, that he will lose neither saddle-horse, 
nor war-horse, nor mule, nor she-mule, nor cart-horse, nor sumpter- 
horse; while he is acting the tragic hero in high buskins, his mask 
slips down and shews the baggage-master. ‘That the mind of Charle- 
mague was stung by this affront, and that he saw with indignation his 
inability to pursue the authors of it into their fastnesses, we may safely 
believe his notary or secretary. We may further conjecture that some 
space of time may have clapsed before the march from Pampeluna into 
Aquitaine became a palatable topic of discourse at the royal board. 
But it is not consistent with the nature of men, for such a flea-bite, as 
this was, to have long affected the strong mind of a man proceeding 
victorious from one greatness to another, and bearing} upon his indefa- 
tigable shoulders the whole burden of the western world. Nor is it 
consistent with that of nations, that the people of a great monarchy 
should for ages retain bitter.and grievous recollection of a small de- 
tachment cut off in a skirmish, and of some baggage plundered, at the 
close of an enterprise atchieved with complete triumph.} Indeed, it 
is not consistent therewith, that they should retain any recollection 
thereof. Neither did they ; but the whole that has been said or sung 
thereupon comes out of Eginhart, and the affair owes to him, not its 
celebrity, but our very§ knowledge of its existence. 

If Charlemagne, in his memorable reign of forty-seven years, had 
no reverses to mourn over but the loss of his baggage and its escort, 
he had like need with the Samian tyrant to cast his ring into the 
sea. But such was not the case. In the year 782, the imperial army, 
under the command of Adalgisus and Gailo, came to an engagement 
with Wilikind at the Sunthal, in which they perished themselves, to- 
gether with four Counts, including Worad, Count of the Palace, and 
twenty more of the principal nobility, and nearly the whole of the 
army under their command. But we read not that he or his people 
mourned over-much at a calamity, such as every warlike prince and 





no such title known in Frank law or history as Comes Erxercités. Vide Rec. des 
Hist. viii. 472. The same charter may be seen in Dom Vaissette’s Hist. de Lan- 
guedoc, tom. i, app. p. 86, but very inaccurately printed, 
* Turold. st. 58. 

t Unumquodque, secundum suam qualitatem, ct subire et ferre doctus. | Eginh. 
Vita, c. 8. 

¢ Per bella memorata primo Aquitaniam et Wasconiam, totumque Pyrenzi 
montis jugum, et usque ad Iberum amnem, qui apud Navarros ortus, et fertilissimos 
Hispania agros secans, sub Dertose meenia Balearico mari miscetur ... . ita per- 
domuit, ut eas tributarias efficeret. LEginh. Vita, ec. 15. 

§ For the charter of Charles the Bald was first dragged into light by Cardinal 
Aguirre, in his Coll. Conciliorum Hispanix, in 1694, and cannot be numbered 
among the channels to which the world owes its acquaintance with this affair. 
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nation must be prepared to meet; tradition, with its troubadours 
and jongleurs is silent; and we are indebted for the fact to the Latin 
annalists of the age in which it happened. Popular tradition keeps 
alive the memory of victories, rather than of defeats; and we must 
seek for the songs of the Sunthal in the mouths of Saxon or West- 
phalian peasants, if anywhere. 
Sir Rowland Hill's brilliant surprise of the bridges and forts of 
Almaraz on the ‘Tagus, and the detachment there stationed, was a 
smart vexation to Buonaparte, and greater than that of Roncevaux to 
Charles, at least in one respect, for it tended towards serious conse- 
quences, instead of involving none at all. Suppose, then, that some 
sect of poets had described to us the elite of the French army, with all 
the Maréchaux de I'Empire, to have been surprised and destroyed at 
the Puente d’Almaraz by the King of Portugal at the head of all his 
forces, not even alluding to Sir R. Hill and the English as parties in 
the war, had referred all these events to the deep treachery and con- 
trivance of the French sovereign’s most confidential minister, the 
Duke of Dunkirk, and had completed the tale with the sack and 
destruction of Lisbon by Buonaparte, the execution of his treacherous 
minister, and his own hopeless despondency and speedy death; mag- 
nifying withal the unsuccessful French commandant into an emperor's 
nephew and the hero of a wild and gigantesque mythology, the infant 
Hercules of a Dolce, and the Inamorato and Furioso of more famous 
bards. Suppose all that, and in effect you will suppose what has 
happened, But upon all these circumstances let this question be 
raised :—Is the battle thus commemorated a real one, was it ever 
fought, or is ita fiction ? We have three beggarly elements of trath— 
viz., the place, Almaraz; the commander, the late Monsieur G.; and 
Buonaparte, the reigning monarch. But in spite of them, reason, 
would declare that this battle of Almaraz was an imaginary transac- 
tion. In like manner it rejects the pretended battle of Roncesvalles ; 
and when the Muse appeals to the page of Eginhart, it reminds her 
that a quibble is as bad asa lie. An historical pretert may, in such 
extreme cases, be distinguished from.an historical origin. 


( To be continued.) 


Exratum.—In p. 367, line penult., for one read twenty-one. Page 368, line 20, 
the writer has since learnt that the Carolinus was written by A®gidius of Paris circa 
1200, for Louis, son of Philip II. It therefore throws no light upon Gilie, unless 
we suppose that ‘Turold was bantering A°gidius Parisiensis, Monsr, Michel, of course, 
was right, 





REFITTINGS TO ST. PHILIP*S CHURCH, STEPNEY. 


Tut subject of the accompanying illustrations consists of a portion of 
various alterations in interior fittings now going on in the district 
church of St. Philip, at Stepney, through the zeal and good taste of 
the incumbent, the Rev. J. H. Brooks. 

The church for which they are intended is a handsome structure, 
built in the ornate perpendicular English Gothic, and in general out- 
line somewhat resembling King’s College Chapel, at Cambridge. It is 
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divided by rows of five internal arches on either side into nave and 
aisles, and possesses, also, that which, in its completeness, is not very 
frequently seen in modern church architecture, an open timber roof,with 
moulded and decorated principals, pendants, corbels, &c., undeformed 
by a single square inch of lath and plaster. 

The fittings, some of which are now presented to the readers of the 
British Magazine, are designed in harmony with the architecture of 
the church; and scrupulous regard has been had to correct ecclesias- 
tical arrangement in their form, position and details. In the selection 
of materials—Caen stone for the font, wainscot for the floreated canopy 
to ditto, praying desk, and poor boxes—the chief aim has been, not 
cheapness, but to proceed in the manner most consistent with the 
honour due to the house of God,. as a place set apart and consecrated 
to His majesty. New seats, with elaborately carved stall ends, are 
also in course of preparation, to be placed each side the church, con- 
tiguous to the pulpit and praying desk, for the choir, minister, and 
churchwardens ; and two massive candlesticks, chased in brass, will 
be placed upon the altar, of triangular form, and rising pyramidally 
in three tiers, charged with appropriate emblems and scriptures, ‘The 
sketch in plate 2 gives but an inadequate idea of this elaborate piece 
of workmanship. In the hollow above the columns, on the lower story, 
is engraved the words, “ We was the true light, which lighteth) everp man 
that cometh into the world,’’ In the second story, angels are introduced on 
each of the three sides, worshipping at the cross ; they are represented 
in strong relievo, with outstretched wings, the upper shaft is hexagonal, 
with a slender column at each angle; the candlestick stands rather 
more than three feet in height.* On the south side of the altar a 
table of prothesis, on which to place the elements previous to their 
oblation, will be erected. Its form will be that of a projecting octa- 
gonal piscina, supported by a carved bracket of crumpled leaves, and 
surmounted by a decorated overhanging canopy. 

When all the projected alterations. have been completed, the church 
may very fairly challenge competition, in architectural beauty aud pro- 
priety of internal arrangement, with any in the metropolis. 


PLATE I.—FONT WITH CANOPY, 


In all ages of the church the sacrament of baptism has been held in 
the deepest veneration, and consequently, as might have been expected, 
the font is among the most ancient appendages to an ecclesiastical 
building. Among the primitive Christians, indeed, it was the custom 
to baptize converts in the nearest rivers or streams; but when the dis- 
cipline of the church became consolidated into a system, and the ces- 
sation of the fiery trial of persecution enabled it to pay due attention 
to the mode of administering sacramental rites, a building, called the 
Baptistery, outside the walls of the church, but within the sacred en- 





* It has been satisfactorily shewn, amongst other places in the Appendix to Dr. 
Hook's sermon, entitled “ A Call to Union,” &c., that the English church has al- 
ways permitted, we might say enjoined, the use of candles upon the altar. In con- 
firmation of the truth of this it is only necessary to remark, that in the recent Charge 
of the Bishop of London their introduction is distinctly sanctioned. 
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closure, was erected, within which, for many centuries, the rites of 
holy baptism was celebrated. It was reckoned among the eredra, 
or places adjoining the chureh,* the idea being that no person, not 
having been “illuminated,” should be allowed to enter within the 
threshold of the house of God.+ Baptisteries were, however, gradually 
dispensed with, especially in English parochial church architecture, 
and it was considered sufficiently symbolical of the mysterious truth, 
that by baptism persons are admitted into membership with Christ's 
church, to place the font near the west entrance, or south porch. ‘The 
inconsistency of placing it midway up the centre of the church, or 
what is still worse, near the communion-table, has been too often ex- 
posed to need repetition. 

‘The new canopied font at St. Philip’s church is intended to be placed 
near the western entrance, in accordance with ancient ecclesiastical 
practice. Its form is octagonal, as being by far the most graceful that 
could be chosen, besides being (according to the mode of spiritualizing 
numbers in the early church) symbolical of the new birth in baptism. t 
The upper part will be lined with white marble, and amply hollowed 
out for immersion of infants if necessary; the office of public baptism 
distinctly shewing that this would be most in accordance with the 
wishes of the church, since the general rubric is for immersion, the 
permitted exception for aspersion or sprinkling. Provision will be 
made, by a water drain in the centre, to carry off the water when 
used. The general character of the design is distinctly shewn in the 
engraving. We need, therefore, only add, that round the hollow, in 
the series of mouldings, immediately above the shaft of the font, the 
verse from Gal. iii. 27, “ As manp of pou as habe been baptised into Christ 
habe put on Christ,”’ will be written in illuminated church text—red, blue, 
and gold. The floreated canopy with which it is intended to sur- 
mount the font, will be composed of carved oak picked out in gold ; 
it is, as will be seen, in the elaborate style of the later English Gothic, 
and rises to a height of about six feet above the font itself. The figure 
introduced at the top is intended for St. Philip the Apostle, in whose 
honour the church is dedicated, holding an unfashioned cross. ‘This 
has been preferred to the Dove, as symbolical of the Holy Ghost de- 
scending upon the recipients of holy baptism, for reasons which have 
been subjoined in a note.§ 

Ornamental canopies, beautiful as they are as appendages to fonts, 





* Bingham’'s Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 403. 
t Baptisteries were called ¢wricrigia. 

t The Rev. G. A. Poole, in his Lectures on Churches, says “ that the seven 
days of creation of the natural world would be symbolized by the number 7, and the 
new creation by Christ Jesus by the number 8, in allusion to the 8th day, on which 
he rose from the dead.” | He adds, that S. Ambrose, fourteen centuries ago, assigned 
this reason for the octagonal form of the font. 

§ We confess an inability to see any reverence in the representation of the third 
Person in the mysterious ‘Trinity under the form of a dove ; it strikes us as equally 
unfortunate with the attempts to embody in material form any idea of the Father, 
God Almighty ; and then, again, we agree with those learned annotators upon serip- 
ture who think that the evangelist’s description is to be applied not to the figure or 
form in which the Holy Ghost was manifested, but rather to the manner of the de- 
scent or hovering over the body of our Saviour. 
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were once uearly universal; though few now, alas! remain.* Many 
were removed at the Reformation ; but the work of spoliation in its 
perfection was reserved for the notorious parliamentary visitor, 
W. Dowsing, and his pious(!) coadjutors, who gave orders wherever they 
went that these beautiful covers should be destroyed. But a better 
day is again dawning; few would now look upon a cover to a font as a 
relic of medieval superstition ; while many who think it one of the 
most graceful ornaments that can be introduced into our churches 
will be glad to see a restoration of it effected in the metropolis, St. 
Philip’s being, as far as we are aware, the only church in London in 
which it is proposed to make this distinct addition to the font. 

In former times these ornamental covers had a double use. _ Ist. It 
was the custom in the early church to keep them locked down upon 
the fonts during the whole penitential season of Lent, preparatory to 
the high solemnity of Easter, which was one of the reasons for a 
general baptism,t a practice which Dr. Minshull was anxious to see 
restored in the church of England.t 2nd. They were also kept locked 
to prevent the growth of a superstitious usage, which at one period 
very generally prevailed—viz., that of taking away the water in which 
a child or other person had been baptized, and by either drinking it, 
or using it as an external ablution, persons confidently expected im- 
mediate recovery from disease.§ It is said that the Emperor Constan- 
tine resorted to this remedy for the cure of his leprosy.|| 


PLATE Il.—PRAYING OR READING DESK, 


Bingham, in his Antiquities, vol. ii, p. 407, says that the ambo, in 
the primitive churches, was what we now call the reading desk, and 
was intended for the use of the clergy who ministered in the first ser- 
vice or matins. The sermon, however, it should be here observed, 
was not preached from this place. It was spoken of as a wonder for 
St. Chrysostom to deliver his discourses from it for the sake of being 
better heard ; and it is well known that the ancient bishops and clergy 
used to preach their sermons from the rising steps of the altar. 

In modern churches, reading desks have been the occasion of much 
deformity and ugliness ; they have been raised frequently to a level 
with the pulpit, which is an absurdity, now that they are used for 
prayer as well as exhortation, and have been provided with book- 
boards facing the west, as though the minister were preaching to his 
flock, not praying for them in their name, at the throne of grace. 


— me ee 








* Among the most beautiful of those which exist to this day may be mentioned 
those in the churches of Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, Elsing, in Norfolk, and St. Dun- 
stan’s, in Canterbury. See Skelton’s Oxford, Archwologia, vol. x., and Carter's 
Ancient Architecture. 

t Archwo. vol. x. p. 422. 
t See his ** Penitential Discipline of the Primitive Church.” 
§ Archwo. vol. x. p. 422. Rev G. A. Poole, Lectures on Churches. 

| Bingham, Antiq. vol. 2. The locking down the covers upon the fonts, for this 
reason, seems to shew that it was the practice to retain water always in the fonts, 
changing it only as necessity required. ‘The circumstance is worthy of notice, as the 
subject has lately attracted some attention. The adoption of such a practice would 
certainly seem to give greater significance to the use of canopied covers as appendages 
to fonts. 
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In the new reading desk now preparing for St Philip’s church these 
defects have been avoided. The form is octagonal, and an open 
moulded arch has been introduced on each side, thus allowing the 
congregation full opportunity of seeing the minister, and so better ena- 
bling them to follow him in the posture of kneeling during prayer. 
Four steps lead uP to it, and those unnecessary additions, a door and 
seat, have been altogether omitted. T'wo book-boards have been pro- 
vided, one towards the west for the Bible, and another towards the 
south-east for the Prayer-book, an arrangement which has been pub- 
licly recommended by the Lord Bishop of London in his recent 
charge. ‘The verse to run round the upper part of the desk will be in 
a similar illuminated character to that before described ; it is taken from 
Ephes. vi. 18: “ Praping always with all praper and supplication in the 
Spivit.’’* 

POOR BOXES. 


Poor boxes, one at the entrance to the nave, and two others at the 
north and south aisle entrances (See Nos. | and 2, plate 2), have been 
designed in similar strict conformity with the architecture of the 
church and ecclesiastical propriety. It is enjoined in the 84th canon 
that the churchwardens shall provide a strong chest, with a hole in the 
upper part thereof; to be set up and fastened in the most conve- 
nient place, to the intent that the parishioners may put into it their 
alms for their poor neighbours; and no one will deny that they are 
suitable appendages to a church when it is recollected how high a 
place almsgiving occupies in the list of Christian duties. Whenever 
the offertory is read, it is, of course, not intended that the donations 
of the faithful should be given in this way; they are then to be reve- 
rently placed by the minister upon the holy table. But at other times, 
during those services in which this is omitted, poor boxes afford a 
medium by which, in a truly catholic manner, Christians may give to 
the relief of their poorer brethren ; it is unostentatious and anonymous, 
and ministers, consequently, to no feelings of vanity. Great sums 
have been collected in many churches by this simple instrumentality, 
which cannot be too strongly recommended for adoption by the clergy. 
The only endeavour should be so to introduce them as to render them 
ornamental features to the church. The Poor-box No. 1, has been 
placed at the entrance to the nave of St. Philip’s church, and stands 
about two feet six inches high; its design is shewn in the engraving, 
and consists of an octagonal shaft, rising from a square plinth, and 
surmounted by a box twelve inches by seven inches, ‘The box 
itself is strengthened by ornamental iron straps and numerous studs, 
The whole of one end opens, and is secured by a small brass padlock. 
Upon the top is written, from the offertory, in illuminated letters, 


a a 











* It were much to be wished that the practice of writing texts of scripture not only 
upon church ornaments, but upon the walls themselves, were more general, It is 
sanctioned by the church in her canons ; and the followin quotation from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Articles of I nquiry, dated 1618, will shew that long subsequent 
to the Reformation its use was recognised by the highest episcopal authority :— 
‘« Are there certain select sentences, taken out of the scriptures, written upon the 
walls of your church, which the people may read and meditate upon before or after 
service ?” 
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“ Give alms of thy goods, and neber turn thp face trom anp poor man.” 
The poor boxes to the aisles, No, 2, are somewhat different. They 


are fixed up against the wall, and instead of the texts being written 
upon the top of the boxes, it has been thought better to write them 
upon sheets of metal, nailed above the box, gilt and painted in the 
style of a monumental brass, and enclosing the text in an ornamental 
Gothic canopy. 

The refittings we have now described were designed by Mr. Fre- 
derick J. Francis, architect. FF. J.-E. 





ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 


LONGLAND. 


One of the most eloquent preachers in times immediately succeeding 
those of Colet, and one who, from his peculiar position, must have 
influenced the doctrines of the church of England to an incalculable 
extent, was John Longland. He was a man of exemplary life and 
conversation, considerable learning, and excellent address. He held 
successively the posts of Principal of Magdalen Hall, Dean of Salis- 
bury, Canon of Windsor, Confessor to the King, Lord Almoner, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and Chancellor to the University of Oxford. The 
suggestion of a divorce between Henry VIII. and Catherine is gene- 
rally attributed to him, either as acting on his own convictions, or for- 
warding the designs of his intimate friend, Wolsey. This measure, 
which entailed such important consequences, he advanced by acting 
for the king at Oxford, in procuring the favourable opinion of convo- 
cation, and must on this and many other accounts be classed among 
the low churchmen of his day, notwithstanding the figure he makes 
as a persecutor in Fox’s Martyrology. (Wood.) 

Some extracts, from the Lincoln Register, which he produces, 
however, propound a riddle which is by no means easy of solu- 
tion. Ina table describing the grievous afflictions of good men and 
women ip the diocese of Lincoln, under John Longland, their bishop, 
accounts are found a man and his wife convented because they were 
heard in the presence of their nephew to recite the ten commandments 
in their house in English. (Foxe, 797.) Three persons, because they. 
sat up all night reading of a book of scripture, (798.) Another, 
many years later, for having the Gospels, the Psalter, and the Sum of 
Scripture in English. (959.) That such liberty was authorized,* and 
such practice commended by the church of England, is established by 
a reference to its councils, and the constitutions of its metropolitans. 
(Collier, 10;) and in the nine “ interrogatories ministered commonly 
by the Bishop of Lincoln” not a word is said about the reading of 
holy Scripture. It would be worth while, however, considering the 
way in which Fox used to tamper with documents which could be 
made to serve his purpose, for some one who has access to the Lin- 
coln Register to see whether indeed fol. 1] and 15 lays nothing to 





* This is not meant to extend to the ‘* Sum of Scripture.” 
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the charge of Agnes Ashford but committing to memory and teach- 
ing certain passages of holy Scripture,* and whether the bishop con- 
sidered that she stood on the same footing of guilt with Isabel Tracher, 
a “good woman,” who “ cursed the priest after he was gone which 
had given her the Eucharist, saying that he had given her bitter gall ;” 
or Thomas Rave, a “ good man,” who defiled the Lady Chapel of 
Lincoln during mass. It does not seem likely, for the bishop all this 
while entertained strong views on the subject of holy Scriptures, 
their adaptation to the humblest capacities, their universal applica- 
bility. The following passage may scarcely seem worthy, from its 
defects of style, of one of the best speakers of his age. By him, how- 
ever, it was delivered in English, but like all his other sermons (a frag- 
ment preserved by Foxe excepted) exists, itis believed, only in a 
Latin translation by Thomas Key. Something of beauty was, doubt- 
less, lost in his transfusion, more in the present re-rendering ; but 
enough is left to make it remarkable both for matter and manner. 


LONGLAND, PSALM Cl. FOL, 661, 


« Therefore let us search the Scriptures, where the little infant hath 
milk prepared, where the boy may learn what he should praise and 
admire, the youth what he should correct, the young man what he 
should follow after, the aged what he should pray for and seek from 
God, all what they should believe. In that unexhausted treasury 
men may find piety, women may learn modesty, widows devotion, 
the wealthy liberality, the poor a consolation for their poverty. In 
Scripture, kings may find what they ought to do in the affairs of go- 
vernment, priests how to live, and judges the rule of justice they 
should hold and administer. Yea, in holy Scripture there appeareth 
everywhere comfort for the mourner, restraint for the mirthful, so as 
to preserve the mean of gladness; that which may soothe the wrath- 
ful, that which may refresh the needy, and humble the rich, and cause 
him to remember himself; lastly, what may bestow the best of medi- 
cines on the whole family of man, And such is the graciousness of 
Scripture that it is easily seen from’ whom it proceedeth, for it never 
did reject a penitent, and urges and allures each one to pennance. 
Moreover, thou hast everywhere in Scripture faith preached and 
asserted, but infidelity entirely rejected; there justice is taught, ini- 
quity is forbidden; pity is praised, cruelty condemned; truth is 
unfolded, falsehood convicted; deceit, fraud, and imposture damned ; 
repentance is eulogized and applauded, peace promised, hope fed and 
cherished, and finally an inward gladness and spiritual joy confirmed 
and perfected ; so that from these and the like properties of Scripture 
I think it very evident how truly it was said by the blessed Paul, 


* It is, perhaps, worth while to notice that the passages of Scripture this female 
is charged with teaching were such as any one conversant with the forms of heresy 
then most in vogue would view with suspicion ; and for anything that appears to 
the contrary it was only those lessons which she was enjoined to teach no more to 
anyman. This is not alleged as sufficient excuse for Longland ; indeed, unless the 
original Register reads more favourably than Foxe’s version of it, little can be said 
in his favour, but merely as elucidating the drift of his examination, | 
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Whatsoever things are written in the sacred volume were written 
for our learning, that by patience and consolation of scripture we 
might have hope. Here, then, is the book of histories, in which, be- 
yond all others, we must ever look as into the life-giving mirror of 
our eternal safety. For, as all memorials are so far useful as to give 
a knowledge of the past, and books of history—beyond all others this 
book of holy Scripture alone, which is worthily called the Book of 
Life—should be always held, not only in the hands but in the heart 
and the recesses of memory. ‘To this alone I think our whole study 
and industry should be applied; for nowhere else than in this volume 
is there to be had fully and abundantly that which contrives, preme- 
ditates, and suffices for the salvation of our souls, and without the 
safeguard of which it cannot but be that the people must miserably 
perish. ‘I'his God himself regarded when complaining of his people's 
error by Jeremiah the prophet. ‘ My people have done two evils: 
they have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and hewn them 
broken cisterns which will hold no water;’ ‘ they have left me, the 
fountain of living water;’ that is the water of which he saith in the 
gospel, ‘ he that drinketh of the water which I shall give him shall not 
thirst to eternity,’ as ifhe had said, it shall so satisfy his longings that 
there shall be no longer any among mortal things which he shall 
eagerly seek and lust for.” &e. 


ee ee ee 


“DEAN AND CHAPTER NEWS FROM CANTERBURY.” 


THe following story, from Culmer’s “ Dean and Chapter News from 
Canterbury,” has, like the rest of the scandal in that scandalous book, 
been passed over with a mere allusion in the recent biographies of 
Laud. If it is as false as it is improbable, it is at least deserving of 
notice as one of the best told lies that are often met with; but as Cul- 
mer was resident in the immediate neighbourhood, it is difficult to 
imagine it altogether without foundation. Descending as it does to 
minute particulars, and referring to the jests and popular doggrel of 
the neighbourhood, it is likely enough that Laud himself should have 
heard of and believed it in all its details, and he was not one who 
could pass such omens lightly by. 


“The cathedral prelates at Canterbury, hearing a rumour (though false) 
that the Scots had yielded to entertain bishops, at the pacification in the 
north, in the year 1639, they were overjoyed at the news, being before in a 
quaking fear that, having on each shoulder a steeple or two, and a cathedral 
on their head, they should be eased of their beloved burden by a reformation 
which they feared might reach from Edinborough to Canterbury, well know- 
ing that prelacy and cathedrals were built upon the sandy foundation of igno- 
rance, superstition, ambition, and covetiousness, and had only custom aud 
human power to uphold them. 

“ And to express their great triumph at that news, they did then, in the 
summer time, in the height of their Prelatical glory, set up upon the four 
pinnacles of their highest cathedral steeple, called Bell-harry steeple, 4 great 
iron vanes, or flags, on which the coat arms of the King, Prince, Church, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury were severally gilded and painted; but in the 
end of the December following, in the midst of their Cathedral jovialities and 
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Xtmas gambols, there was a gambol played by the flag which had the Arch- 
bishop’s arms on it, which had a tumbling cast from the top of the steeple, 
being strucken dowa by a stroke from heaven in a fearful tempest on Inno- 
cents’ day, early in the morning; and the Archbishop's arms pulled down the 
top of the pinnacle which upheld them, and were carried partly by the wind 
a good distance from the steeple on which they stood, and fell upon the roof 
of the cloister, in which cloister the arms of the Archbishop of Cant. were 
carved and painted on the lower side or concave of the arch or ceiling of the 
cloister ; which arms in the cloister were dashed in pieces by the arms which 
fell from the pinnacle of the steeple. The fall was so violent, that it broke 
through the leads, planks, timbers, and stone arch of the cloister, and made 
an impression on the pavement of the cloister, as if it had been done with 
cannon-shot.”—p. 13. 

“« And because the new repaired pinnacle was white, differing in colour from 
the other three, they were at great cost to rais: a huge scaffold, only to white 
over the top of one other pinnacle, that their arch prelate might not be pointed 
at as singular; but they were deceived ; for the two new whited pinnacles were 
seen and pointed at a far off, and were said to have a pair of lawn sleeves 
drawn over them, as a perpetual monument of their arch prelate’s two broken 
arms and downfall; and it was then observed as wonderfully ominous, fore- 
shewing the utter downfall and ruin of Prelacy, as these verses then made 
thereupon declare :— 


** Cathedral church of Canterbury 

Hath taken mortal harms; 

The quire and cloister do want a plaster, 
And so do the Archbishop’s arms. 

The heavens’ just stroke the prelate’s arms broke, 
And did cathedral maul ; 

1.6.3.9 brought forth this sign. 
Heaven foretells Prelates’ fall.’”"—p. 18. 


SACRED POETRY. 





TRANSLATED FROM A SONNET ON TILE JUDGMENT OF MICHEL- 
ANGELO, BY ALESSANDRO GUIDE. 


“ Veggio il gran di della giustizia eterna.” 


My spirits thrill, my blood runs chill! On yonder temple’s-wall, 
Spread by the mighty Tuscan’s skill, what scenes my heart appal ! 
The day of wrath unveiled he hath, the glooms of ire eternal, 

And whither winds the yawning path that leads to deeps infernal. 


Oft have I thought o’er schemes of nought, but I’ll think of them no more; 
At length by timely warning taught, | tremble, I adore, 

And turn mine eyé where saints on high surround the Virgin-born, 

Who never heard a mourner sigh, and kept his heart forlorn. 


Oh! I aspire to join their quire, those happy seats to share, 

The glorious prize to realize, shewn in a vision there; 

And well I deem the painter’s hand o’erruled by power divine, 

That bade this unknown hope expand on such a heart as mine. M. B. 


Vou. XX11.—Dec. 1812. 2 x 








































634 SACRED POETRY. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


TuHovuen all-unknown his name and race, who planned s 
The Christian glories of the Gothic shrine, * 
Doubt not the soul which ruled that master-hand EY 
Drank inspiration from its creed divine ! e 


So when the holy pile first rose in air, 
Religion’s stamp was witnessed on its brow ; 
So still to eyes devout its symbols fair 
Shew forth the living church in figure now. 


There in tall column and ascending spire 

Are seen her ordered saints that heavenward rise ; 
In sight-bewildering aisle and mazy choir 

Her depths divine of holiest mysteries. 


There oft the shades of gath’ring tempests lower— 
True type of alien hearts and faithless days ; 

There, too, how sweetly Truth’s reviving power 
Smiles in the bright’ning tide of sunny rays ! 
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i And there the cross lies figured—as of yore— 

Ah, The Christian's glory, and the worlding’s scorn; 
There the tall eastern chancel evermore 

‘ Waits the dread birth of th’ everlasting morn. 


Waiting that morn, each holy fabric stands, 
formed to endure, while generations flee ; 
Yet how unskilled the work of mortal hands, 

O! church divine, therein to figure Thee ! 
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1a Our mouldering fanes depart, and pass from sight—- 
a t f Karth’s flow’rs, unchecked, amid their ruins blow ; 
hal Thou, like the shrine where bow’d the Nazarite, 
ag In thy great fall shalt bury all below! 
td W.H. S. 
haa 
4} | 
ee 
il HAMMOND. 
ah 
it hit “ As to the forms of devotion appropriate to his extremity, he took care that they 
i 4a should not exclude the public ones, but still gave these a constant place; and when, 
i pil in his sharp agonies, his friends betook themsclves to their extemporar y ejaculations, 
ag he composed ‘those irregularities by saying, ‘ Let us call on God in the voice of his 
| church.’ Fell’s Life of Hammond. 
is ; 
4! \ QO, true and patient man! in dreary pain 
HI Not shutting out the church with selfish feeling, 
By But thought expanding o'er her wide domain, 
5 Pal And praying for the universal healing ; 
ee iii Touch’'d with her grief, his gentle, faithful heart 
Baall Prayed for the whole of which he was a part. 
Buiae 
Bia Obedient pilgrim! aye averse from straying, 
p Keeping the ancient, universal way, 
an. In sharpest agonies still meekly praying 
oe Even as the church had taught her son to pray ; 
Tae Sure that the solemn litany for all 


Would comprehend whate'er could thee befal. 
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SACRED POETRY. 





How doth thy patience on the bed of pain 
Reprove our idle and self-pleading mind, 

For every changeful, craving, wild and vain, 
Restless, some new contrivance still to find, 

While at that gentle bondage we repine, 

Which held so peacefully great souls like thine! 


TO A YOUNG CHORISTER. 


Tue bird that hails first breathings of the spring 
Knows not the glorious summer-days in store ; 
But, filled with pruphecy, begins to sing, 
Even while the ridges of the hills are hoar ; 
And gladly utters her melodious part 
In the sweet rapture of earth’s general heart. 


Sing on, fair boy! the meaning of thy song 
Will open on thee, as on Bethlehem’s plain 
First chaunted to the lowly pastoral throng ; 
While the proud world heard nothing of the strain. 
Like those good shepherds from my doubts I cease, 
And hear an angel, through thy lips, breathe—‘ péace !” 


Oh, when the music of thy life is closing, 
’Mid recollections of the chaunt divine, 
Upon the bosom of Christ’s spouse reposing, 
May all the comfort of the song be thine! 
May the sweet choir who chaunted first the lay 
Breathe softly—* peace !” and bear thy soul away! 


STATUES ON TOMBS. 
Know you why o’er this wild and restless world 
Peace holds her sceptre, calming all its waves, 
And hushing all its winds, their pintons furl’d, 
Into a quiet deep, as in these graves? 


It is because there doth to God arise, 
From holy souls, one solemn litany— 
Powers whose dread task these statues symbolize, 
With clasped hands praying unceasingly ! PiLGRi. 


—— . . —— — —— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 


of his Correspondents. 


THE WALDENSES. 


Sirn,—The writer of the article on “ The Synod of Angrogna,” which 
appeared in the last number of the British Magazine (No, 182, 
pp. 488—9]) has mistaken, in my opinion, the two passages which 
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he has quoted in support of his suspicion, that the ancient Waldenses 
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were * fsabbatarians.” 

I. With all possible fairness, he has given an excellent translation 
of the whole of the tenth chapter of the Fifth Book of Moneta, but, if 
he will reconsider it, I think he will find that, although it is headed 
“ De illo mandato : memento, ut Diem Sabhati Sanctificis—De Sabbato, 
et De Die Dominico,” yet the chapter runs off upon some remarks on 


Sestivals in honour of the saints. ‘ Alias etiam festivitates servamus ex con- 


stitutione Ecclesie, id est, veneratione sanctorum et in memoriam ipsorum, 
&e. “ IWe also heep other festivals, by appointment of the church, in 
reneration of the saints, and in me mory of them,” &c. 

Next follows the sentence :—“ Kece quam rationabilis causa in- 
stitutionis Ecclesia; quod autem ipsa constituere possit, patet supra 
cap. 6, hujus partis.” “ Behold what a reasonable cause for the church's 
ap pointment . ' But that she hath power to appoint is shewn above in 
the sixth chapter of this part.” ‘Then immediately after these sentences, 
the one concerning festivals in honour of the saints, and the other con- 
cerning the ¢ authority of the church, follows the accusation on which 
your corresponde nt builds his ve ry grave charge, “ Contra istud objecit 
heevetic us scilicet Catharus, et I] ‘aldensis, id quod habetur ad Galatas, 4, 10," 
Ke. “ Against that the heretic—namely, the Catharan and the V ‘al- 
densian, objects what is w ritten to the Galatians, 4, 10." 'To my mind 
it is clear that Moneta’s expression, ‘* contra istud,” refers not to the 
Lord's ap pointment of the Sabbath, but to the church’s appointment 
and institution of festivals, in honour : the saints, and that nothing 
is to be gathered from this passage 1 in proof that the Waldenses 
“entirely rejected the Lord's day.” So et however, was Moneta in 
his allegations, (like all other polemical writers when they wish to bring 
indictments against the Waldenses,) that the chapter X. “ de Sabbato,” 
which wanders into a disquisition about saints’ days, is followed by 
another chapter, XI., the title of which is, “ De novitate mundi, et ¢. 
rationibus, quibus Philosophi probant mundum esse @aternum.” Did 
Moneta mean to assert, or to insinuate, that the Waldenses believed the 
world to have been eternal, and would never come to an end? But 
what did these calumniated people say for themselves, and their own 
true belief, in their Noble Lesson ? 

‘*Sovant deven velhar, e istar en oreson, 
Car nos veyen aquest mont esser pres del chavon.” 

“ We ought to watch and pray, because we believe this world is coming to an 
end,” 

Il. Your correspondent cites Gilles in that author's very brief ac- 
count of the twelve decisions of the “ Synod of Angrogna,’ ‘held in the 
year 1532, of which the sixth was to this e fect, “6 That on Sunday 
one should desist from earthly labours, to have inoue for the spiritual 
service of God.” 

I trust that a reconsideration of the passage in Moneta will bring 
the writer of the article “Ou the Synod of Angrogna” back to his 
former opinion, * that the sixth enac tment relates to a relaxation of prac- 
tice rather than a pol But if it should not, 1] beg to remind him 
that the Synod of Angrogna was composed not only of the repre- 
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sentatives of the Waldenses of Piedmont, who, everybody allows, were 
more pure in doctrine and practice than others who were called Wal- 
denses, but it consisted of delegates from Vaudois or Waldenses of 
various parts of France and Italy, whose relaxation of Sabbatical, or 
Lord's-day observances, like that of their Roman-catholic neighbours, 
required to be corrected. 1 would also refer him to the questions pro- 
posed by Morel and Masson to C&colampadius and Bucer in 1530, 
among which it was asked, “ Js it lawful to perform any manual labour 
on the Lord’s-day ?” 

Precisely the same question was discussed at the Synod of Angrogna, 
arising, not out of any asabbatarian principles, or out of any previous 
‘rejection of the Lord’s-day,” but out of some doubts as to the exact 
degree of respect which should be shewn to that one day in seven 
which God commanded to be hallowed—* Shall we abstain and desist 
from every sort of earthly labour 7” 

If, however, your correspondent should be still unable to satisfy his 
mind on this point, 1 beg he will read the curious work of Claude 
Seyssel, Archbishop of Turin, “ 4dversus errores et sectam Valden- 
sium.’ ‘The archbishop visited the three valleys of Piedmont, now 
called Protestant, in 1517, considering them as part of his diocese. 
He endeavoured to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
opinion and practices of the Waldenses, and he adduced everything 
that he could against them in the book which was published in 1520. 
But not one word which will justify an accusation such as the writer 
“On the Synod of Angrogna” has advanced, appears in the whole 
volume. 

May I once more be allowed to plead for those ill-used people and 
their descendants? If your correspondent were aware of the pro- 
ceedings which are even now enforced against the Waldenses of Pied- 
mont—if he knew the pressing danger which threatens them, in con- 
sequence of old edicts revived, and new edicts enacted*—if he knew, 
too, that their bitter enemies, the hierarchy and priesthood of Rome, 
are encouraged in their acts of animosity by the indifference which is 
supposed to be entertained in England of late to the fate of the Wal- 
denses, Lam sure that he would not be one to accelerate their doom 
by giving weight to calumnies against their ancestors, or by using any 
scornful language in this controversy which might seem to apply 
unfairly to Waldensian principles. W.S. GILty. 

Durham, Nov. 18, 1842. 


——— ee 


AMERICAN BISHOPS ARE NOT PEERS. 


Mr. Evitor,—The above announcement is, I believe, news to some 
of your readers; and yet I assure you it is literally true. Our 
bishops are not peers; they have no barony attached to their sees, 
hardly any revenue, and having no claim to the title “ lord bishop,” 
they have, I believe, but little desire for the title. They are all 
American citizens, born under our constitution, and living under it 
obediently ; and by the laws of Christ's church, and the true principle 


* See Brit. Mag., Aug. 1842, p. 187. 
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of passive obedience that has obtained in it, they are subject to the 
powers that be. Now our primary law or constitution, the law of 
the land, declares that “ all titles of nobility are hereby abolished in 
these United States.” I enter not into any disquisition concerning 
the accordance of this principle with the truth of human nature or of 
history. It is enough that it is the law of the land; and this fact 
ascertained, the same holy principle of the church, which in England 
will restrain a meek and humble prelate from imagining that his 
humility and lowliness are impaired by his being styled by the title 
attached to his office, in our country should and does restrain our 
bishops from assuming that which the constitution forbids. 1 say not 
that there may not be some who would be gratified by it. And the 
unfortunate blunder of the original framers of our ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, who, instead of the ancient arrangement of “ Sees,”’ estab- 
lished our prelates as bishops of states or territories, naturally sug- 
gests such a nomination, ‘The title, Bishop of “ Ohio,” or of “ Vir- 
ginia,” suggests at once the idea of territorial lordship, which Bishop 
of Cincinnati or of Richmond would never have done. The Roman- 
ists, alas for our slackness ! have taken the ancient way. Our bishops, 
however, have, as I said above, never assumed any title; though the 
position of them, as above specified, and the instinct of nature, might, 
perhaps, suggest the desire; for, after all is said and done, aristocracy 
Is an instinct of human nature, and the same instinct that works in all 
men to rejoice in being born of a father of credit and reputation, will, 
of course, prompt them to triumph in being descended from an an- 
cestry who have been such men for twenty generations. 
republican America there is more or less of such feeling. 
expelles furca tamen usque recurret. 


Even in 
Naturam 


And we can, though republi- 
cans, well comprehend that the issue of such an instinct must be a splen- 
did ideal working in its true meaning upon the few who give the tone 
to others,and upon the rest by means of symbols which the weak despise, 
but the wise know to have a deep efficiency. Just as all sensible re- 
publicans know that our maxim, “that all men are born free and equal,” 
denies not the fact that Tom is born heir to halfa million of dollars, Dick 
a negro slave, and Harry an idiot; but only implies that this is the 
ideal truth, or legal and constitutional fiction, to which we are to work 
closer and closer; though after all our exertions to realize it, it will 
be no more true as a fact than your monarchie maxim * that the king 
can do no wrong.” Tsonomia is all we mean by it, and all we want. 
And when we can attain that in an easier way we shall let go demo- 
cracy, and have a right by the constitution so to do. But at present 
that form is most suited to the state of our population, scanty, wide- 
spreading, and changing as the sands of the sea, with but few local 
attachments, and no ancestral world wherein the romantic and the 
poetical—classes that at present hardly exist among us, except in a 
manufacturing penny-turning way, can live out of the present. Cir- 
cumstances may change, but in the meantime the church is fitted for 
democracy as well as monarchy ; and her laws no more contravene 
the polity of the one than of the other, and in no one point, save that 


which touches their spiritual interest, does it interfere. And our 
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bishops are not “ lords,” nor do we wish them such. The papists 
call theirs by that title, as I believe, here, but certainly it is so in 
Canada, on I know not what absurd notion of its being the transla- 
tion of Dominus ;” just as if a commentator on Shakspeare should 
insist that ** Sir,” the old title of the clergy, was a title of rank, and 
dub “ Sir Topaz,” Knight; nor does our ecclesiastical law recognise 
such a title, or our book of canons even name it. ‘Thus, though to 
many of your readers the title may appear inseparably united to 
that of bishop, the American bishops, neither by the law of the land 
nor by the law of their church, nor by any one thing beside in their 
situation or circumstances, have a claim to it. I will not, however, 
deny that there may be in future ages some who would be mightily 
tickled by such an addition; of course there are none such now. 
And the government does not care a sixpence what titles men give 
one another, provided they exert no rights as attached to them. A 
man may, as in the case of the papist lord bishops, persuade forty or 
fifty thousand to call him by such a title, and government will mind 
it about as much as they cared about the Yankee who, after the battle 
of Waterloo, called his son “ Lord Wellington Pp rabody,” which 
illustrious pone man, I am told, is alive to this day. These remarks 
have been drawn forth by observing with what pertinacity some 
Mnglish publications persist in’ be- lording our bishops. Dr. Hook, 
for instance, who ought to know better, dedicates his “ Book of 
amily Prayer,” to the « Lord Bis hop of New Jersey.” Then again, 

in the prospectus to the “ Library of the Fi athers,”’ immediately after 

the English bishops comes a whole list of American lord bishops— 
* Lord Bishop of New Jersey,” * Lord Bishop of Ohio,” “ Lord Bishop 
of North Carolina,” while Bishop Luscombe is left untitled. And in 
the “ British Critic,” as well as in your own Magazine, if I mistake 
not, the same language is used. Of course, if it were merely em- 
ployed in a bookseller’s advertisement, it would be a thing explainable 
hy ignorance of the usages and situation of the American church ; but 
when such men as Hook, Newman, and others, employ it, there must 
be some reason latent which many republicans of us, who yet are 
good churchmen, would like to see revealed. In fact, I suspect that 
if many good men in England, who wish well to the American 
chureh, knew the sort of wrathful and absurd jealousy with which 
we are viewed by the sects around us, and the malignant industry 
with which baseless tales are told concerning us, they would abstain 
from putting any excuse in their way, and see that the true policy of 
the English church toward the American is “ laissez les faire.” ‘There 
are, for instance, in New York, four papers miscalled “ religious,” 

organs, as they are called, of their several denominations, and having a 
weekly circulation of from ten to thirty thousand. I have looked 
into them regularly for the last four years, and they are never with- 
out criminatory matter against us. A tale afloat, a rumour on foot, 
a sneer or a slander that originates in the soddenest brain of the 
stupidest fellow in England, will be conveyed by these to the Rocky 
Mountains, will echo from Maine to Georgia, and by the Methodist, 
the Baptist, or the Presbyterian, who hates the church, instinctively, 
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will be received with the joy of the lawyer who has been searching for 
‘¢ sufficient cause.” These, too, feed out to tue religious public Anti- 
christian matter as the farmer feeds out his hali-rotten turnips. And 
great is their joy at such provision; great was the rattle of tin trum- 
pets that led off Isaac ‘Taylor’s self-decreed triumph ; great the jubila- 
tion when Goode « wound on his toilsome march with long array ; 

and greater still the cordiality with which Archbishop W hateley” s 
* Book on the Church” has been received. Week after week have 
these four papers for three months or so been extracting, lauding, 
eulogizing, sounding the “great archbishop’s” name, and making him 
immortal. He has toile d, as he knows, for transatlantic fame, and he 
has it now. Dr. Skinner, of New York, an eminent presbyterian, 
has republished his book! and has read it, I suppose. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this thunder we are alive, and care not two pence for 
it. Still would we not that men in England who love the Ame- 
rican church should even unwittingly give cause, We are under 
different systems politic ally, and in fact; till the time come for a re- 
storation of catholic union, anything more than the sympathies of a 
church monarchical is not very desirable for a church republican, 
Civility and mutual courtesy are much to be wished; but a closer 
approximation is not exactly to our advantage. Laissez nous faire 
The English church some fifty years ago gave us the succession— 
about the same gift the father of a foundling gives his son whoin he 
deserts ; and having given us this, which might, and ought to have 
been given one hundred and forty years before, and whieh, with a 
colonial nobility, would have saved the country to England, she lets us 
go to make the best of it ; and trom that time to the present our whole 
growth has been American, and not a tinge have we of the twofold 
character of the English church as united with the state: we are all 
republicans. And the two great parties now do not see any reason 
why they should not belong to us. Filty, forty, thirty years ago it 
was different; and to be a churchman then was to be a favourer of 
monarchy, or a * tory,”’ as the party term was. I shall conclude 
by an anecdote, as all stupid people love to do, apropos enough 
to the subject, though not very much so to the latter part of the paper. 
Au American bishop was travelling in Germany, aud arrived at a 
city in which there was to bea review on the morrow. Overnight he 
desired the inn keeper to provide him with a carriage to see the spec- 
tacle. Inthe morning he was told the carriage was ready ; and going 
down with his friend, there was ready to receive him a huge chariot, 
covered with baronial bearings, and ‘drawn by six heavy switch tail 
greys, two postillions, and a coachman. He demurred to making 
his. appearance in such a vehicle. “ There was no other to be got;” 
his lordship must either go in this or stay away. The innkeeper was 
very deferential to his lords ship, and, very pighe: aded, set upon his own 
will, and that will that the Bishop should go in that « carriage, and 
none else; and the bishop went. On the road, all made way for 
him. His coachman acted as conscious of his dignity, and the pos- 
tillions shewed off ‘Tair noble,” second hand. On the ground the 
same Was the case; the carriage took its station in the first line, and 
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the greatest deference and respect was shewn by all. There was 
something mysterious about all this which the bishop could not pene- 
trate ; but the morning solved the mystery: the newspaper was laid 
before him, and there, amid the record of the magnates that had 
honoured the festivities of yesterday with their presence — dukes, 
princes, and barons—he saw it announced : “ Among the distinguished 
strangers we had the pleasure to perceive his Grace the Lord Bishop 
of , accompanied by an American prince,” and then a long de- 
scription, just such as we see in the papers now and then of the looks, 
dress, et cetera. The American prince was a county court lawyer, and 
the bishop, rich in faith and good works, but poor in all beside. This 
story, which is fact, is rather a short conclusion to my letter, but my 
paper is just out, and poor parsons, when writing to a periodical five 
thousand miles away, must have a care of postage. 
JOHANNES +--+ + TRICROss, 
Parson in the Wilderness. 





P.S. In case an American bishop should wish the title in an Eng- 
lish publication, it might stand thus—“ Lord (by particular request) 
sishop of ——.” 


MISTAKES CONCERNING THE STAR OF WORMWOOD., 


BY MAGLOIRE DE ST. PIERRE. 


Sink,—Grotius, seldom at a loss to furnish his readers with accommoda- 
tions, however startling and singular, for every difficult prophetical text, 


sees in this undiscovered star the Egyptian commander of a mob of 


four thousand cut-throats, for whom the ‘Tribune took St. Paul, (Acts, 
xxi. 38.) Hammond,* who usually treads in the same track as his 
Dutch predecessor, finds this malignant luminary in Vespasian’s 
heroic adversary, Josephus, son of Mattathias;+ but the Jesuit Aleasar 
applies the vision, not to a fanatical marauder or a distinguished 
patriot, Lut to the pestilence which destroyed so many of the populace 
during the penal siege of Jerusalem. 

Mede, however, looked for the influence of the fallen apostate in a 
wider circle than the contracted limits of the city of God. In the 
western Caesar, inoffensive Augustulus, hurled, like a shooting star, 
from the heaven of his power, one of the most skilful architects of the 
school of Joachim thought he beheld the fulfilment of the oracle— 
overlooking its applicability to the bright monopolist of impiety and 
false wisdom, and quite unconscious that her name is still proverbial 
among the children of Jacob.g It has been gravely asked how a 
draught of provinces and municipalities could operate mortally on a 


thirsty multitude ?|| now this was said in reference to Peter Jurieu of 


Rotterdam’s exposition of the fall of a voleano into the sea by the 
carnage of the Roman and Italian population, and to his identification 


ee 


* Grotius in Apoe. viii. 10, 11 + Hammond, ibid. 
$ Aleasar, Vestigatio Arcani Sensus in Apocalyps. 

§ Mede, Clavis Apocalypt. 
|| Marek, Analys. Exegetic. Apocalyps. p. 299. 
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of the rivers, into which the star of wormwood falls, with Rome’s 
foreign de _pendencies.* 

A third set of commentators transfer the infliction from Palestine 
and the seat of empire to the Christian commonwealth. Mahomet, 
according to Kotter, is the failen star required ;+ Cocceius adopted the 
same fanc y,t and Thomas Brightman imagined that Constantius and 
Valens, Arian emperors, fell from their hereditary heaven of faith on 
certain time-serving bishops—ministers ot deadly wormwood to the 
people of their respective folds '§ John a Marck, whose refutation of 
these chimerical adaptations of guesses to the undise overed symbols 
of enigmatical disclosures may be profitably studied, justly wonders 
why Arius alone should figure among the poisoners of a limpid stream 
quite as much exposed to the deleterious influences of Simon, Paul of 
Samosata, Pelagius, Nestorius, &e. He considers the bitter star as a 
general type of heresy.|| ‘This, we apprehend, is another mistake ; but 
the recovery of THE TRUE STAR involves no claim to superior pene- 
tration or sagacity—it was the mere result of a fortunate accident. 


AUTHENTIC MYTHOLOGY OF THE STAR OF WORMWOOD, 


John informs us that when “ the third angel sounded, there fell 
‘a great star from heaven burning as it were a lamp;’ and it fell 
upon the.third part of the rivers, and upon the fountains of waters ; 
and ¢the-name of the star is called Wormwood ;” and the third part 
of the waters became wormwood ; ; and many men died of the waters, 
because they became bitte ry” (vil. 10, 11. ) 

According to some of our most respectable modern interpreters, 
this star is the Vandal invader, Genseric. ‘They had previously 
imagined,’with due deference to chronological order, that the voleano 
whic 4 turns the sea into blood after the blowing of the second trumpet 
was “ Attila, at the head of a vast army of Huns,” treading in the 
crimson path of the Goths of the first trumpet, whom their fancy 
represents as a treme ndous allegorical northern storm of “ hail and 
fire mingled with blood.’’4 

Whiston, who thought that the rivers of water denoted Lombardy, 
maintained that “ this must be the dreadful inundation of the third of 
barbarous nations—the Huns; and the star which has a particular 
and bitter name in the trumpet, Wormwood, must be their famous 
leader, Attila, who has a like particular and bitter or afflicting name 
in history, being styled Metus Orbis and Flagellum Dei, the Scourge 
of God and the Terror of Men,’’** 

Bishop Horsley differs from both these authorities. His final 
decision of the controversy as to the real representatives of our burn- 
ing star shall be given in his own e xpressive and elegant phrs aseology. 

* Alaric, and the chiefs which followed him in quic k succession, Rha- 

my gaisus, Genseric, Attila, Odoacer, Totila, are represented as the 


* Juricu, Acvenapldensent of the Reriaeune P vositesolen. 
t Kotter, Lux in Tenebris. { Coeceius, Summa Theologic ad loc. 
§ Brightman, ad loc. || Marck, pp. 296—301. 
€ Gauntlett, seet. 15, pp. l02—109, 
** Whiston’s Essay on the Revelation, p. 182. 
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Aaprac, a large ball of vivid light, followed by a train of brilliant 
sparks ; and Mahomet by a meteor of the same kind, but of another 
form, a single ball of light, not drawing after it a train of sparks.’’* 

But, notwithstanding the ingenuity of these conjectures, it appears 
to us that they are unworthy of the model in St. John’s vision. This 
easy method of adapting a clever selection of foraging anecdotest 
from the annals of Rome’s Gothic invaders, to the present early sec- 
tion of our apocalyptic panorama seems too superficial and too gra- 
tuitous to deserve implicit confidence. 

With his usual clearness and fascinating readiness of illustration, 
the learned prelate endeavoured to establish the following positions : 
“The stars which fall at the third and fifth trumpets are not of that 
sort which fall in chap. vi. 13. The falling stars of chap. vi. are 
oi aarépec rou ovpayov. ‘Lhe stars of the third and fifth trumpets are not 
‘stars of heaven.’ That which falls from heaven, or out of the sky, 
(chap. vill. 10,) upon the sounding of the third trumpet is ‘a great 
star, burning as it were a lamp.’ It is evident from Pliny’s descrip- 
tion that the Nauru is one of those meteors which are commonly 
called ‘shooting stars.’ It was oi that sort in which a large ball, 
appearing first in time, and foremost in the direction of the motion, 
draws a long train of bright sparks after it. Such exactly was the 
meteor in the vision of the third trumpet. They typify an invader. 
Acetes, in the Orphic Argonautics, is warned of the elopement of his 
daughter with a military chief, a foreign prince. <A_ star shoots 
through the atmosphere into Medea’s lap; she catches it in the folds 
of her garment, and runs away with it to the banks of Phasis, where 
the star, catching up the princess, bears her far away over the banks 
of the Kuxine.’’ 

Such is the venerable Horsiey’s elaborate view of the physical type 
and allegorical signification of our star. Whether the facts that a 
prince and a lover once appeared in a dream under the form of a 
shooting star—that the same term in Greek denoted a lamp and some 
kind of meteor—and that the latter sort of fiery exhalations are de- 
rived from the atmosphere—can warrant the application of this disclo- 
sure to Alarie, that “ vivid light,” and his “ train of brilliant sparks,”’ 
a familiar historical series of northern invaders, it is at least prudent 
to question. 

Like other “ princes on high,” this “ great star,’ compared, on ac- 
count of its transcendant brilliancy, to a lamp, Syriac, Is}asoS 
lampidho, might also have fallen “from” the starry “ heaven,” (Isa. 
xiv. 12.) Pliny himself considered the “ dampadias” as a species of 
comet ;§ and Seneca notices * the hairy stars, /dampades and cypress- 
like comets, quorum ignis in exitu sparsus est, whose light spreads as 


* British Magazine, No. xxviii. p. 408. 
t Thus Bishop Newton copies from Philostorgius the following illustration of 
the ‘* hail and fire” of the first trumpet: “ Hail greater than could be held in a 
man’s hand fell down in several places, weighing as much as eight pounds.” Pro- 
phecies, vol. iii. p. 86. é - 
British Magazine, No. xxviii. p. 412. 
§ Plin, List. Nat. apud Joan 4 Marck, Exeg. Apucalyt. p. 296. 
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they go."* Admitting that the lampas is after all but a meteor, and 


that Seneca and Pliny’s notion of comets is equally unscientific and 
vague,t we shall, howev er, adhere to our conviction that the star of 
the third trumpet, one of the most brilliant in the celestial vault, pre- 
figured no transitory con-scintillation of medieeval invaders or 
heretics, 

‘or, as if to preclude the officious surmises of mere fancifulness, St. 
John,whoneverlavishes a word, speaks ofastar which hada namealready 
—*‘ the name of the star is called Wormwoop ;’’ it might have shone or 
blazed under that title for ages ere Alaric threatened Rome. Nor willa 
cool judgment discover in the features of three successive sets of 
invaders, so characteristically marked a difference, to account for the 
titles supposed to distinguish them. Why, for instance, to select the 
most popular interpretation, should Genseric be A star, Attila A VOL- 
CANO, the earlier Goths HAIL AND FIRE? Why do some act upon 
“rivers and fountains,” turning them into wormwood” or poison ; 
thus destroying ‘‘ many men;" some act upon“ the sea,” changing it 
into “ blood,” thus destroying “the creatures which had life ;? some 
act upon “ the earth,” so that the trees and green grass are burnt up ? 
Besides, how is it that these various plagues only affect “ the third 
part?” ‘To similar objections there is no end. 

The solution of difficulties, hitherto left as they were when first 
encountered, is usually attempted by verbal processes somewhat like 
the following: “ A star, when applied to temporal things, is an em- 
blem of a KING or PRINCE, ‘This star, therefore, burning like a lamp, 
is the symbol of a prince armed with the fire of war, The name 
wormwood, and the effects of its falling upon the waters, denoted the 
further desolations of the empire, and the ruin of the remaining com- 
forts left to the wretched inhabitants.”+ 

It appears from this very fair and clearly worded specimen of the 
hypothetical style of exposition that the respectable writer here 
alleged was not aware that St. John’s “ Star of Wormwood,” is a 
visible star, as well as a “ prince on high ;” that it is the brightest 
and largest nocturnal “ burning lamp” of our own European. sky ; 
that it was the soul” of a Deity, whose name was Wormwood in 
Kegypt as well as in Palestine ; that its vocation was to murder by poi- 
son, not by fire and sword; in short, that among our Saviour’s con- 
temporaries and those of his beloved disciple, THE POISUN OF EGyPrg 
was a common periphrasis for BLASPHEMY and IDOLATRY. 


* Seneca, Quest. Nat. |. i. ¢. 15, p. 666, Ed. Schott. 

t Witness his definition of comets, ‘* Quibus longior mora et fortior ignis est, 
motum ceeli sequens, auT qui proprios cursus agunt cometas nostri putant.”— Ibid. 

¢ Gauntlett, p. 108. Abbot Joachim settles the matter thus—** Quasi autem 
tertiam aquarum partem infeeit Arrius et vertit in saporem absinthii, quando per 
errorem ejus corrupti fuere sacerdotes et episcopi adharentes sibi.” Tertia i in Apoe. 
fo! . lL. 29. 

& Corn in Eph raim, poison in Egypt! Talmud. Babyl in Menacoth, fol. 
8, 1. Thus when Nebuchadnezzar's ape, Caligula, set up a golden colossal image 
inthe Temple of God, his minister was one Helicon, the ‘‘scorpion-like slave,” ‘of 
whom Philo Says that he “ cast Up 7 Ty a. yUurTIANdy 4¢ ty, THE EGYPTIAN VENOM, against 
the inhabitants of the Holy Land.” De Legatione, p. 102. Ed. Turneb. 
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Fancy’s playful projection of “a ball of vivid light,” whether 
Porjcg Or Aaprac, globe or torch,* may consequently be dismissed as a 
beautiful and instructive, yet fallacious, experiment. John the 
Divine’s magnificent TD), “lamp” does not flicker and vanish like a 
fugitive meteor, and the distinguished Anglican prelate’s assumption 
that it falls “ out of the sky,” and not “ from heaven,” seems thus 
equally at variance with the testimony of scripture and tradition.+ 
What the prophet saw in the chambers of imagery at Patmos was 
the luminous tpot of the national administrators of “ the third part of 
the waters ;"’ what the highly-talented Bishop of St. Asaph imagined 
he beheld, there was a fleeting summer exhalation, a torch of momen- 
tary wild-fire, soon kindled and extinguished in the clouded atmo- 
sphere of this dim speck. His fallen star is A Prlous INVADER; not A 
NATIONAL DEMON, like St. John’s. 

It is but common justice to say a word for Alaric. Apocalyptic 
interpreters, even of the reformed school, have handled this mighty 


warrior much too roughly. It was Alaric who, “ for the love of 


Christ, forgave those very Romans who proved themselves the worst 
adversaries of the name of Jesus;”’t it was Alaric and his host who 
deemed it sacrilege to pursue their dreadful calling on the Lord’s 


day ;"§ it was Alaric whose edict pronounced the needless effusion of 


human blood a capital offence ; and Alaric, “ a Christian, who walked 
meekly with God,” if we may trust the orthodox presbyter, Orosius,|j 
is the same generous hunter of wicked men whom Augustin delibe- 
rately terms * A FRIEND TO THE CHRISTIANS” in his admirable trea- 
sury of argument and research, “ The City of God.” No more, 
then, is required than this ungarbled statement of plain facts to vindi- 
cate the fair fame of an abused Gofthie chief. However liable to error 
and infirmity, a comparatively pious soldier offers to common sense 
no very striking image of “ the root of bitterness,” much less of that 
antithean and antichristian fiend, the * Damon of the South,” whose 
envenomed rays, during so many ages of false wisdom, infected her 
subject waters—the law and its teachers—destroying the souls of her 
innumerable votaries. ‘This was the true WoRMWoOD of Jewish and 
Christian allegorists. 

An attentive reader of Daniel and John’s two analogous revelations 
will find in those inspired writers unequivocal rudiments of the 
general belief, that, like Persia, Greece, and Juda, every nation had 


a celestial prince, W, Sar, or patron, Dan. xx. 21.4 This mynd Ww, 








* Whiston calls it a comet ; so does Mede, who refers to Pliny. John a Marck, 
with his usual sagacity, objects that St. John neither describes it as a shooting or as 
a hairy star ; nor is any notice taken of its extinction as it fell. It is a called a great 
star, and, on that account, compared to a lamp, 1. ¢. p. 296. 

+ Both call “the name of the star” Wormwood, and reckon it among heavenly 
potentates. 

{ Augustin, De Civit. Dei. 1. i. ¢. 1. 
§ Vives, Pref. to the City of God. Mervet’s Fr. Transl. 
| Paul. Oros. Hist. 1. vii. 

© We cannot help regretting the hiatus in Alex. Cruden’s definition of the serip- 
tural word prince; but the apocalyptic hierarchy has long been the stumbling block 
of Calvin’s respectable school of interpreters. 
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Sar lamé-ala, “ prince on high,” of Hebrew divines,* has likewise a 
representative in the material firmament ; some bon im, FHeyleyl, “ glit- 


tering son of morn,” like Babylon, thon, xiv. 12,) or some other 
IN ND, Meoray Ore, “ light of the lights,” among the splendid 


luminaries, the oy, Melitzim, or intercessors above,t who were 
“made dark” when Pharaoh himself was “extinguished,” (Ezekiel, 
xxxii. 7, 8.) Eusebius, Constantine’s favourite prelate and biogra- 
pher,} and Porphyry’s adversary, Jamblichus,§ in atreaty on Egyptian 
Mysteries, notice “ the angels who preside over the nations.” Rabbi 
Solomon tells us that “ ere God wreak his vengeance on a people, he 
punishes their prince ; because it is written, ‘the Lord shall punish the 
host of the high ones on high ;’ then follows, ¢ and the kings of the earth 
upon the earth ;’ and, moreover, it is written, * How art thou fallen, 
3 Lucifer, son ofthe morning!’ So God had said, in a former chapter, 

¢ Therefore I will shake the heavens, and the earth shall remove out 
of her place, in the wrath of the Lord of hosts, and in the day of his 
fierce anger.’ ’’|| Indeed, to borrow the ferocious language of an old con- 
troversialist of that nation, the Jews still look forward to “ the extirpa- 
tion of all the Gentiles, with their princes on high, and their deities,” 
as the literal fulfilment of Isaiah, xxiv. 21.4 

But let us now timidly endeavour to redeem our pledge, by producing, 
from authentic sources sthe real mythology of the star called Wormwood. 
A Syrian, who wrote the Life of Isidore of (taza, remarks, that Sothis is 
the same as“ Isis, whom the Greeks connect with the star called sirivus;” 
and that “they portray Sirius under the form of Orion's poG,.’’** 
Kratosthenes, two centuries before our era, called “ the star in the 
head of this female Dog, Isis, and that in the tongue, Sirius.’++ But 
the Egyptian priests, as we learn from Plutarch, fancied that “the 
SOULS of their deities shone among the lights above, and were truly 
STARS’${—a notion retraced in another Egypt, Rome, who repre- 
sented the deified heart of her emperors under the emblem of a star. 
The national angel, or prince on Iigh’s heart, or soul, is therefore 
a star; and that of Egypt is called sirius ! 

That Sirius—namely, Isis—was the Dog-Star, is likewise attested by 
Plutarch ;§§ and since Isis was but one with Bubastis, according to 
Diodorus,) || her heart or soul. the Protecting Star, is quite as much 

* Rabbi Solomon, on Dan. xi. 1; and on the Jewish Liturgy, part ii. p. 92. 

t Thy princes on high, Ts Melitzeka, thy Melitzim. Id, in Ezekiel, xxxii. 
7, & Elihu mentions the yr pwr, Malik Melitz, interposing Angel or Mediator, 
Job, xxxii. 23. See also Matt. xviii. 10. 

¢ Euseb. Demonstr. Evangel. iv. 8, 10; fol. 157, 161, Ed. Colon. 
§ Jamblich. de egy ptiorum Mysteriis, sect. v. c. 25. 
|| Rab. Solom. in Isaiah, xiii. 13. 
€ Nizzahon, p. 255, in Wagenseil’s Tela ignea Satane. 
** Damascius apud Photium. Cod. 242, p. 1043. 
it Eratosthenes in Catasterismis, 31. tt Plutarch. de Iside, p. 359. 
€¢ Id. ibid. 

\|\| Inseriptio illa antiqua, cujus ex Diodoro mentionem fecimus affirmat Bubastum 

urbem Isidi esse adificatam, ideoque etiam consecratam. Isis ergo et Bubastis hic 


designant unum idemque numen, Jablonski. Panth, A°gypt. |. iii, ¢. 3, p. 64; 
Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 24. 
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entitled to the name of “ Wormwood” as the bitter plant, Ariemisia, 
a species of wormwood, called “the heart of Bubastis’* by her 
votaries. Apuleius, who favours our curiosity with this botanical 
anecdote, might likewise have appealed to Pliny, who saw the de- 
votees of Isis carrying the Seriphium of ‘Taposiris—a variety of sea- 
wormwood—in the solemn processions of the tutelar deity of the 
W aters.+ 

Hence the apostle’s intimation of the fall of “a great star from 
heaven, burning as it were a lamp;” and that “the name of the 
star ts called Wormwood.” “ It is named Sirius,” said an astronomer 
and grammarian of the Augustan age, “on account of the pure 


briliancy of its flame, whereby it outshines every other star ;" and 


that Bubastis, “ Sancta Bubastis,’ as Ovid entitles her (Met. ix. 687), 
was worthily represe nted by Jonathan’s NAW NIN, Kydana de 
Motha, wormwood of death,§ § there is no reason to question, ‘To say 
nothing of “the Virgin W isdom,” | the fruit of which is so much swee ter 
to the mind than to the sense, it was at the shrine of this merciless 
maid that “ three men” of the ‘Typhonian complexion were daily 
“ burnt alive,” and “ their ashes seattered in the wind,’’4) as we learn 
from Manetho and Plutarch. Fera and Jluero, or Hero, Cruel and 
Bitter, whence our Low-Norman wero pias, the Jitter South, are 
Latin and Celtic epithets of this Poisoner of the Waters.’’** 

“In Egypt,” observes Porphyry, “the beginning of the year is not 
Aquarius, as at Rome, but Cancer; and the first day 0 of the Egyptian 


° Apuleles de He tle, ce. 10. 

+ Est et Absinthium marinum quod quidam Seriphium vocant probatissimum 
in Taposiri AEgypti. Hujus ramum Isiaci preferre solemne habent : augustius priore, 
minusque amarum, stomacho inimicum, alvum mollit, pellitque animalia interaneo- 
rum. LBibitur cum oleo et sale, aut in farina trimestris sorbitione dilutum coquitur, 
quantum manus capiat, in aque sextario ad dimidias.—Plin, Hist. Nat. xxviii, 7. 

Nascitur et in mari Absinthium quod aliqui Seriphium vocant, cirea ‘Taposirin 
maxime /Egypti, exilius terrestri, Alvum solvit, et noxiis animalibus Intestina 
liberat.—Ibid. xxxii. 9. 

A long list of bitter herbs are comprehended under the common epithet of mortal 
(the wormwood of death), in rabbinical glossators of early date. But what is the 
real etymology of seriphium? It can scarcely owe its origin to the Arabian 
physicians’ comparatively recent-custom of eliciting alkali from its ashes; so that our 
botanical friend Rootsey’s ingenious reference to the Ileb, \9w seems rather un- 
satisfactory. Ifit were in name, as well as in fact, the plant of Sirius, this might 
account for a very popular nickname of hoary Greek spinsters—“ seriphian hags ;” 
which reminds us of a malignant quatrain by one of the heroes of the Fronde against 
‘that pug-nosed wormwood”— 


** Cest Aluyne au vez de barbet,’ 


Monseigneur le Duc de Luynes. ‘To feed on ‘the soul” of Isis and “ Bubastis” 
must have passed, among the superstitious of ‘Taposiris, for no ordinary treat. 
3 Hyginus i in Poeticon Astronom. ii. 36, 
§ Hence the Spanish Aje "se Low-Norman Alliene or Agliene, O. Fr. Aluyne. 
|| Philo’s Virgin’ Wisdom, Victory, or Minerva, whose symbol was ivi, vii, or per- 
fection, De Opificio, p. 22. 
€ Plutarch. de Iside. p. 380. 


** For this commander-in-chief of the witches, see Bishop Burehard and John 


of Salisbury. She is the Hero Dias, cruel or bitter south, summer whirlwind, of 


the Norman islander, With slight dialectic variations, this puzzling title, identified 
with Eurydice by the Quarterly, retains the same signification in Armorican, Welsh, 
and Irish, Hero Dias was probably a Gallican goddess. 
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month—the beginning of C reation—is the rising of Sothis.”* «Tam 
she who rises in the dog star,” said Isis herself in an inscription pre- 
served by Diodorus ;+ so that the picture of Isis was the hieroglyph 
whereby the san’s annual revolution, and the return of the Sothiac 
period of 1460 years, was anciently signified.t Hence it is evident 
that “the Mother of D gs” had assumed the attributes of the lamb, 
and, as it were, taken possession of his throne, opening, like him, the 
sacred year of national worship, and presiding, in his stead, over the 
material creation and material heavens of apostate Mitzraim. Well, 
therefore, might believing Israel detest “the nations who are like unto 
dogs.""§ “AV ithout are dogs” —« beware of dogs’’—are inspired Christian 
warnings emphatically levelled against all such as fall away from the 
simplicity of truth, preterring darkness to light, “because their deeds 
are evil;” for, while the light of Goshen was the portion of Jehovah's 

friend, Jacob, the darkness of Egypt spread its impenetrable gloom 
over her dogs and dog-worshippers. When delivered from that land 
of bondage, Israel's imagination still recoiled from the apostate 
angel's star and vegetable symbol—* the root which shot forth poison 
and the bitter he rb” (Deut. xxix. 17); calling the most salutary 


of oriental simples m2)9, laénah, and identifying both with the ritual 


of deified cats and baboons, jackalls and pup-dogs, as well as with the 
whole of Leviathan’s antichristian empire—all the pomps and vanities 
of his reprobate world. Far more justly than Luacilius, who stood in 
dread of the external blindness, or Egyptian ophthalmia, which that 
“evil star” Isis was supposed to inflict, many a true Israclite will have 
watched and prayed against that desperate blindness of heart which 
they who drank of the waters her influence had poisoned were doomed 
to undergo. 

But as, to adopt a familiar Jewish adage, “the prince is the people,” || 
so the Star of Wormwood is Egypt herself. 

Another remarkable particular in its mythology is t'e recorded fact 
that, as the star of the third trumpet “ fell upon the third part of the 
rivers, and upon the fountains of waters,” so the great luminary that 
swayed the sceptre of spiritual Egypt was chiefly revered as ‘the 
Stirrer up of the Waters” (‘Ydpaywyoyv) of Leviathan’s “ great river” — 
that deleterious stream ominously styled by Ethiopian mystics “ the 

water that issues from darkness !'"] These waters of darkness con- 
sist of two branches, at whose point of union the Nile acquires its 
proper name, and commences its course as the typical flood of doe- 
trinal apostasy, and the poisoner of the world.** Their periodical 
bitterness | was the prete nded result of Isis’ tears,++ when the dog-star 


” Porphy: rius de Antro-Nympharum, p. 264. 
+ Diodor. Sic. |. 1, ¢. 24. t Horus Apollo. Hieroglyph. 1. 1, ¢.8 

§ Midras Tillin. fol. 6. Rab. seg ag in Numb. xxi, 22. 

€ Plutarch. de Iside. p. 365. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
** Plin. Ibid. 

tt Pausanias, in Phocicis, p. 881. Philostratus finds the residence of the Damon 
of the Nile in Ethiopia. In Ethiopia, unde dilabitur Nilus, Moderator ipsi adstat 
Damon, a quo suis constitutis temporum vicibus tempestivé mittitur. De Iconibus, 
1. 1, p. 7387. The luminous water gushing out of chaotic night, in the colloquies of 
Tat and Hermes, might be compared to Pliny’s Ethiopian Night-born Stream. 
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of the first day of the year was fabled, to inspire the Ocopeot, her 
chosen prophets, who foretold, on that solemn occasion, the agricultural 
results of the ensuing year.* By the way, let us just remark, for the 
gratification of apocalyptic calculators, that the number of the Beast is 
also found in this lofty title of renegade Egypt's right reverend oracle, 
the THEoRIM. According to the most influential soothsavers of 
Satan’s dominion, whoever was born under the holy patronage 
of the Mother of Dogs could never “ perish by water.”+ From the 
Pharos to the ‘Tiber, homage was paid to her as “Queen of the 
Waters” and Ruler of the Waves—the abominable model of one, 
whom, under the perverted name of Mary, the meek mother of Jesus 
ill-instrueted Christian mariners are still weak enough to implore.t 

Thus, if we mistake not, a faithful delivery of her mythological 
annals has enabled us rationally to explain why the brightest olen in 
the firmament—the “star burning like a lamp’—is “ called Worm- 
wood,”’ and exerts so powerful an influence over rivers and fountains, 

But literal rivers and fountains rendered unpotable are only typical 
representations of corrupt doctrine and worship. Moses countenances 
this allegorical meaning when he says— Give ear, O ye heavens, and 
I will speak ; and hear, O earth, the words of my mouth. My doe- 
trines shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew, as the 
small rain upon the tender herd, and as the showers upon the grass.” 
(Deut. xxxii. 1, 2.) In fact, Horus Apollo, himself one of our Star’s 
avowed Theorimoi, and an admired interpreter of KMeyptian hiero- 
glyphs, tells us that “ dew dropping from heaven signifies instruction.”’§ 
«“ Water,” according to Rabbi Solomon and the Talmudists, denotes 
the divine law.”|| Of its pollution by the Star of Wormwood, the 
incident at Marah, in the wilderness of Shur, where Israel  eould 
not drink of the waters, for they were bitter,” (lSxod. xv. 23,) seems 
to have been the type.“ The church,” to adopt the Dutch presbyter, 
John i Marck’s appropriate simile, “ may be considered as a land 
watered by the rivers of heavenly doctrine, which is pure, sweet and 
refreshing, like excellent water, drawn from the everlasting and in- 
exhaustible fountains of Holy Scripture.” (Compare Cant. iv. 15; 
Ps. i. 3; Isai. xii, 3, lv. 1, 47.)9 

It is painful to witness the perplexity of Mede, Cressener, and 
Whiston, in their unavailing endeavours to ascertain what was meant 


* Hlor. Apollo, in Hieroglyph., 1. 1, ¢. 3. t Cicero de Fato, 

t Isis shall be the Queen of Mariners and ousk Lavy !__. Lucian’s Dialog. of Notus 
and Zephyr. Father Casimir, a Polish disciple of Ignatius, addresses the following 
prayer to St. Mary :— 

‘Regina terris non humili Deum 
Enixa partu, cui vigiles comam 
Flamm coronabére, et albo 
Sidera circumiere gyro: 
Importuosi seu jubar cequoris 
Audire gaudes, seu reLact PuAaRos, 
Seu certa tu mavis audiri 
Ambiguis cyxosuna nautis!” iv, 26, 
§ Hor. Apollo, }. i, ¢. 35. |} Rab. Solom. in Exod, xv, 23. 
§ Marck, x., p, 300, 
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by “the third part.” If we adopt the opinion of the first of these 
writers, that it consisted of the Roman empire, or take it for granted, 
with the second, that it only formed a third part of it, or identify it, as 
Whiston did, with Europe, what shall a rational examiner of verbal 
symbols of intelligible objects, according to truth, by the rules of 
allegory, make of “the rivers, and lakes, and fountains of waters—tlie 
maritime or insular third part of Kurope—Lombardy ?* We are not 
aware that any considerable number of men ever died from poison in- 
fused into the said rivers by a shooting star. 

The geographical interpretation may, therefore, be cheerfully given 
up. But “the third part,” if tradition mislead us not, is a consecrated 
and truly apocalyptic immemorial phrase for the wretched objects of 
Giod’s wrath—* the children of disobedience.” According to the Me- 
drash Aggadah (or mystical exposition), cited by Gorionidest and 
Rabbi Solomon,? “the third part” of the world was destroyed by a 
primitive deluge in the time of Enos, the son of Seth. Indeed, Jewish 
allegorists often refer to the unnatural wickedness of the “living crea- 
tures” of that era, whence, say they, those monstrous animal remains 
which still amuse and astonish geological inquirers, to whom this 
rabbinical hint is probably quite a novelty. Unless we evade the so- 
lution of the difficulty by supposing, with John a Marck and Cocceius, 
that “the third part’ should be translated “a great part,’§ the 
frequent recurrence of the same proportion, though applied to such a 
variety of subjects—trees, sea, fishes, ships, waters, sun, moon, stars, 
men—induces us to attribute a mystical rather than a polities! and 
chorographical sense, to so obscure an expression. The ro rpiroy is 
the church’s refuse—her dogs ; her visible assembly comprising three 
divisions—namely, saints, penitents, and hypocrites, or apostates ! 

That this section of the book relates to the origin and downfall of 
idolatry and error, whereof Kgypt was one of the chief sources, is, 
therefore, an opinion which it is our intention—might we not add, 
without presumptuous confidence, our duty ?—to develope in the course 
of these essays. ‘The fall of a national star may be literal or figurative, 
spiritual, moral, political, or influential. St. John's notion of the 
descent of that “wicked one,” my, Rdah, whom the Talmudists 
execrate, “ the star of blood,’’|| probably involves the apostasy, subver- 
sion, and vindictive influx of the “ Princess of the Waters.” — Bitterness 
is in fact but another name for rebellion against God. It was at the 

waters of bitterness that the people murmured against Moses ; and the 
Lord shewed them a tree whereby the waters were made sweet. 
(Exod. xv. 23—26.) In one of Jeremiah’s restoration-poems, Cyrus 
is invited to go up against another =anle) YAR, Ayelz Mrathaim, 





* Whiston. Essay on Revel. p. 175. 
+ Gorionides, |. ii. ¢. 11. { Rab. Solom. in Gen. vi. 4. 

§ Marck, pp. 835 and 338. Abbot Joachim has recourse to the reprobate brother, 
Ham, as the type of the third part; but even at this day, the church on earth in- 
cludes the faithful, the penitent, and the irremissibly fallen, prefigured by the 
apostate o°5D), Nephilim, or antediluvian fallen ones, Gen. vi. 4.—See Huet. Con- 
cord, Rationis et Fidei, ]. ii. c. 24. 


|} R. Solom, in Exod. x. 10. 
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“land of bitternesses,” or double apostasy—Babylon. (Jerem. |, 21.) 
If we believe Father Athanasius Kircher, the scorpion’s tail, or lunar 
station, near the dog-star, is still identified with Sothis by the Copts, 
under the name of @tuyTF ; perhaps an additional proof of her venom- 
ous influence. Whether the symbol of Egypt—“ a heart over a burn- 
ing censer”* —typify likewise the fallen monopolist of all worldly wisdom, 
“ burning like a lamp,” is a question we feel unable to answer at pre- 
sent; but woe to the nations, however distinguished in the arts of war 
or peace, however powerful, ingenious, or refined, whose “ wickednesses 
in high places,” whether spiritual or temporal, shall be convicted of 
having turned the waters into wormwood, like the apostates Mitzraim 
and Babel'+ ‘The reader's eye may now direct a farewell glance to 
the Hebrew characters at the foot of the page. They compose what 
can strictly be called the Liturgy of the Star or Angel of Egypt; and 
each of these names is the number of God—the divine number—which 
answers to the number of men—the hwnan or enigmatical cypher—of 
anti-christian Rome's prototype—the KMgyptian mother of dogs. 


REV. GEORGE STANLEY FABER ON EPISCOPACY. 


Sin,—I have lately met with a Sermon, entitled, Divine Authority, 
conferred by Episcopal Ordination, necessary to a Legitimate Discharge 


of the Christian Ministry—a sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford, May 16, 1802, by George Stanley Faber, A.M., Fellow of 


Lincoln College. (Oxford, 1801, pp. 37. 8vo.) 
In the preface to this discourse, Mr. l’aber thus explains his de- 
sign i— 


‘‘In the following discourse, | have endeavoured to establish two posi- 


* Misunderstood by Hor. Apollo, 1. i. ¢. 22. 

t Since Egypt is a type of Rome, it is no wonder that attempts should have been 
made to elicit the number of that Antichristian beast, from the various epithets of 
the bitter star of false wisdom ; no undue importance, however, is attached to the fol- 
lowing singular arithmetical experiment ;— 


TD) D'NIO NT 
mv) NID TY) ID 

vT —" ‘ 

pron § Rage-inflicter! ? 

wmv ¢ Death-bearer! § 

By studying accuracy in the formation of these Egyptian-Aramaic titles, they 

might, it is true, have appeared in a less objectionable shape. But St. Jolin so 

clearly tells us who the beast is, and how Ais name is to be written, that all we need 

add concerning these five supernumerary invocations of the earlicr destroyer of souls 
is, that 


Epiphanius’s Hecate. 


Ha! So this the burning lamp! 
Star of Wormwood, Egypt’s Mother of Dogs ! 
Methuer ! 
‘Tithrammo! (i.e., Tithrambo. ) 
‘Termutha! 
are all exactly isarithmal, and that the number of each is 666, 


f "Aro Bi rF TH edu Pwmcrro 2) 77 Crpuodts terloxovtai—Epiphan. adv. Hereses, 
ill, p. 1098, 
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tions—first, That no man can lawfully arrogate to himself the office of a minister 
of the gospel, but that he must receive his authority from those that have power to 
grant it; and, secondly, That such power does not belong to presbyters, but is 
vested in the hands of bishops. These appear to be the sentiments of the 
church of England ; and consequently none can truly call themselves her sons, 
unless they abide by her decisions, no less in matters of discipline than in 
points of doctrine. ‘They who schismatically violate the order of the church, 
and they who either openly reject, or insidiously explain away, her articles 
and homilies, are equally, though for different reasons, to be esteemed dis- 
senters.”—p. iil. 


In handling the second part of his subject, Mr. Faber says :— 


‘‘ We have just seen that no person has a right to execute the office of an 
evangelist without having previously received acommission. Another very im- 
portant matter yet remains to be considered—W ho are the persons that possess 
the exclusive right of granting this commission? On the former points, we 
of the episcopal church of England, in conjunction with every society governed 
by presbyters, were jointly at issue with all self-constituted teachers; on the 
latter point, the ground of the argument is changed, and we are now at issue 
with our former allies. The members of presbyterial communities hold the 
divine authority of the priesthood as strongly as ourselves; but they differ 
from us in their mode of ecclesiastical government, and in their manner of 
conferring the forms of the ministry. They contend that the primitive church 
acknowledges only two orders, and therefore maintain the identity of bishops 
and presbyters ; we, On the contrary, assert, that, in all ages, the church of 
Christ has been governed by three distinct orders, bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons, and challenge her antagonists to produce, from all the records of 
antiquity, a single instance of a presbyterial community previous to that esta- 
blished at Geneva.” —pp. 21, 22. 

Mr. Faber then proceeds to argue from Scripture and antiquity, 
particularly from the writings of St. Ignatius. In the course of this 
part of his argument Mr, Faber says :— 


‘Here let me again repeat that the question is not what degree of power 
the primitive bishops enjoyed, or what might be the precise extent of their 
dioceses, but simply and solely whether they were the same as the presbyters, 
or whether they were a distinct order. Upon this point, if the preceding decla- 
rations of Ignatius do not sufficiently decide, I fear that our reliance upon any 
historical evidence whatsoever will be shaken to its very foundations, and that 
the empire of universal scepticism will be invincibly established.”—p. 30. 


And he coneludes his argument from St. Ignatius in this 
manner :— 


“If, then, the existence of three distinct orders be satisfactorily proved, the 
other part of the question, that presbyters, as such, have no right to grant a com- 
mission to preach the gospel, will follow almost of course; for it is not easy to 
conceive, when the government of the church was vested in the hands of 
bishops, that presbyters could ever have possessed the power of ordaining 
presbyters ; and ¢hat even in direct opposition to the wiil of the bishop, were 
they so inclined. Had such a practice been allowed, the church would speedily 
lave become a complete Babel, instead of a well-regulated and peaceful society. 
I think, however, that, granting episcopi and presbyteri to be distinct appella- 
tives, we may collect from Scripture itself the primitive mode of appointing 
ministers, a mode, in fact, which appears to be the very same as that 
adopted by the church of England, St. Paul exhorts Timothy, in his 
episcopal capacity, to lay hands suddenly on no man ; andinthe same Epistle 
he reminds him that he himself was ordained with the laying on of the hands 
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of the presbytery.* From these two passages we have reason to conclude, 
that the authority of the priesthood was conferred by the bishop, while a cer- 
tain number of his presbyters acted as assessors upon the occasion. Unless 
this interpretation be adopted, we shall be reduced, as I have just observed, to 
the strange absurdity of believing that the presbyters might at any time ordain 
a lawful minister in defiance of their bishop; a power which, supposing that 
they had ever possessed it, would have no less rendered nugatory St. Paul's 


injunction to Timothy, ¢o lay hands suddenly on no man, than the right of 


exercising the functions of an evangelist without any previous ordination 
whatever.”’—pp. 31, 33. 

Of the generalt truth and justness of these observations I am per- 
fectly satisfied, and am sure that no one can believe that presbyters 
have, or ever have had, the power of ordaining ministers, without dis- 
senting from the doctrine of the church of England. 

My object at present, however, is merely to inquire whether the 
author of this Sermon is the same Rev. George Stanley Faber who, 
some time ago, published a work on the “ Vallenses and Albigenses,”’ 
and has, within these few months, appeared as the author of “ Pro- 
vincial Letters from the County-Palatine of Durham ¢” 

I am, Sir, yours, &e., Z. Z. 


ON THE .EGYPTO-TUSCAN “ VEIL” 


Sir,—We know from the history of Camillus (Livy, v. 21,) that the 
principal temple of Veii was situated in the citadel. It is commonly 
called the Temple of Juno; but probably, as Miller suggests, Jupiter 
and Minerva were contemplar deities with her. Similarly, the Capi- 
toline temple at Rome is simply called Jovis edes: nondum dedicata 
erat in Capitolio Jovis edes (Liv. ii. 8;) and Juno and Khea were 
contemplar deities with Jupiter Belus at Babylon, (Diodor. Sic. ii. 9.) 

But Veii was placed by its founders under the especial patronage 
of Juno, in the character of Juno Regina, Thus Camillus prayed: 
“Te, Juno Regina, que nune Veios colis, precor ut,” &e., (Liv. 
v. 2]. 

(1.) A temple for the associate deities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
and (2.) the especial patronage of one of them under some particular 
attribute, are two of the conditions which I mentioned as necessary 
at the founding of a Tuscan city ; and 1 am now to prove (3.) that 
the name of the town was taken from that of the tutelar deity ; or 
rather, I am to shew in this particular instance, that Veii is derived 
from an Aégypto-Tuscan term, equivalent to Juno Regina, 

The hieroglyphic for a year, says Horapollo, is a palm tree, (Coptic 
beni,) because it puts forth a new branch at each moon, and thus 
completes the round of a year in its twelve branches ; for the same 
reason, a palm branch, (Coptic, daz,) is the hieroglyphic for a month, 
(Hieroglyphica, lib. i. c. 8 and 4.) Leemans, in his note on this 


* 1 Tim. iv. 14. ge 
t I say general, because I do not wish to pledge myself fur Mr. Faber's interpre- 
tation of 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
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passage, quotes the following Greek scholium from Du Cange (Gloss. 
v. Bac): In the Hebrew tongue the moon is named Baion ; now at 
each conjunction of the moon, which some cali Gea, Téa, the palm 
tree puts forth a new branch, and it is for this reason that the Hebrews 
call a palm branch baia.’’ Leemans agrees with Jablonski that by 
“ Hebrews” here the Egyptians are meant; but though the Egyptians 
are certainly included in that term, yet the Scholiast referred in the 
first instance to the Syrians and Phenicians. 

Among the Hy ksos, or shepherd kings, there was one named Beon ; 
and in I, Mace abees, v. 4, certain enemies of the Jews are called 
“ the children of Bean,” Baw. ‘The town of Ai, reduced by Joshua, 
is thus variously written, Ai and Hai, English version; Hai, Vulgate ; 
Gai, LXX. Amalek, Heber, Gai, Gaza, Gomorrah, all begin in Hebrew 
with the same letter air. The difference of form in Ai, Hai, Gai, is 
the very same as in the term for “ crocodile :’’ Coptic, Amsah, 
Kkampsa in Herod. ii. 69, and Hiempsal, an African proper name. 
See “ Aer.” The tutelar deity of Ai was the moon, and it had some 
close connexion with a palm tree. Jericho, the city of palm trees, 
(Deut. xxxiv. 3,) seems to be a translation, (Hebrew, jerach, the 
moon,) like the Italian Luna; thus Michaelis thinks that Jerach, 
(Gen. x. 26) is the translation of Arab camar, the moon, and that 
Jerach represents the Arabian tribe of the Camarini, or Camertes. See 
“ Mars.” 

The Italian towns Veii and Baie had the same tutelar goddess, 
and the names shew no greater difference than the towns, Volaterre, 
Velitra, Alatrium, which are only differently Latinized forms of the 
Aigypto-Tuscan Fel-athri, Ather-bal, (Bel | and Athor.) If the tute- 
lar goddess of Veii and Baie was the moon, we see at once the 
connexion with Juno Regina. But the old Egyptian ve?, or fez, signi- 
fied “ queen.” ‘The Copts had two distinct terms for the numers! 
‘© one:” m. vat, f. vat, unus, primus, preestans, &c. ; also m. vai, f. vei ; 
now we known from Herod. iv. 155, that battus (vat) was the Libyan 
term for “ king,”’ and there can be no doubt that bez, or vet, was an 
/Egypto-Tusecan term for “ queen.” The Latin witch, Veia, in 
Horace, served the same mistress, the moon, as the ancient Greek 
priestess, Beeo, in Pausan, x. 5. Also the Horatian gladiator Veia- 
nius is derived from the moon (palm branch), whilst the consul, 
Venno, (Liv. ix. 20,) sprang from another Egyptian god, (the sun, a 
year, or palm tree.) “Osiris also takes the character of the god, 
Benno, with the head of a crane, peculiarized by a tuft of two long 
feathers.” (Wilkinson, i. p. 842, 2nd series.) In C optic, bent signi- 
fies a crane, as well as a palm tree. 

Wilkinson mentions an Kgyptian deity, Bea or Bai, in Mat. Hierogl. 
p. 58, which he elsewhere calls a snake goddess, (Anc. Egypt. il. 
p. 65, 2nd series.) ‘The Coptic /’, or digamma, named fei, is said to 
be derived from the form of the Cerastes, or horned snake, which is 
the hieroglyphic of this letter. I shall not hesitate to derive the name 
of the digainma, fe7, from the goddess lei, or Bai, the moon, since 
Lepsius has shewn that the Coptic aspirate H was named hori, after 


Horus, the Egyptian Apollo, (Zwei Sprach-vgl. Abhandlungen, p. 68.) 
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Of the three species of beetles, says Horapollo, that which is two 
horned and bull-like is sacred to the moon, (Hieroglyph. lib. i. c. 10, 
fin.) ‘The Egyptian Athor, the Phenician Astarte, and Ashtaroth 
Karnaim, (the horned Ashtaroth, Gen, xiv. 5,) were all ox-horned, 
Govxepwe, and the same personage: see “ Athara.” Dr. Prichard, in 
discussing the Egyptian Venus, says (p. 147): “ ‘The conclusion to be 
drawn is, that Juno and the celestial Venus are the same.” Juno 
and Venus are the same, Juno and Minerva are distinct or distin- 
guishable : yet in the face of the common expression, “ Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva,” my best efforts have failed to discriminate between 
Juno and Minerva on every occasion. The Egyptian city, translated 
Aphroditopolis by the Greeks, was probably a Veii or Baie from Juno 
Regina; orit may have been a Hatria, from Hathor, the celestial 
Venus, 

According to Ovid, the worship of Juno Regina was introduced 
into Italy from Argos, principally by Halesus, or Falesus, who founded 
Falerii : “ Ille suos docuit Junonia sacra Faliscos,” (Amor. iii. 13, fin.) 
Ovid calls him Atrides, and Virgil Agamemnonius; and I have for- 
merly shewn that Atreus, Agamemnon, and Argos, are Cushite names. 
Tuscan history, however, supplied an independent account of Alesus : 
“Quidam dicunt Salios & Morrio rege Veientanorum institutos, ut 
Alesus Neptuni filius eorum carmine laudaretur, qui ejusdem regis 
familiz auctor ultimus fuit,”’ (Serv. in AEn. vill, 285; Miiller ii. 
p. 273.) Lhave no doubt that the Tuscan Ialesus knew more exactly 
than we do his degree of affinity with the founder of the Pelasgian 
Argos; but who was he? “ Argos, according to all accounts, was 
an Egyptian colony.” “ It is said to have been founded by Inachus, 
son of the ocean; a title which, in the language of the age, might 
possibly imply that the bearer came from beyond the sea, nobody 
knew whence; or, perhaps, from the banks of Nile, which is said 
to have borne, in early times, the name of Ocean,” (Mitford, chap. i. 
sect. 2.) Now I do not think that ** Neptuni filius’” simply intimates 
that the bearer came from beyond sea or from the Nile, yet I quite 
believe that Falesus was one of Tirhakah’s principal captains, and 
obtained a princely share of the spoil in Italy. From him or his tute- 
lar deity were named the towns Volsinii, Felsina, Falerii, Alsium. 
Volesus, Valesius, Valerius; Volsci, Volsici, Volusci, mentioned by 
Niebuhr, i. 69, 529, and Volusius Juv. xv. 1, are only Romanized 


forms of the Aigypto-Tuscan hero Felsu. ‘The legend on the coins of 


Volsinii is Felsu; and Volsinii and Felsina had the same tutelar 
deity as the Egyptian Pelusium, where Herodotus, ii. 14], saw the 
statue which commemorated the miraculous defeat of Sennacherib, 
2 Kings, xix. W. B. WINNING. 
Bedford. 








MATT. xxvi. 37. 


Sir,—The conjecture of your correspondent “ C, W. B.,” as to the 
derivation of the word dénpoveiv, must, I fear, be pronounced to be 
utterly untenable. It violates all the rules of inflexion, by which the 
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Greeks were guided in their formation of derivatives. "Adnpos would 
give birth to a verb of the form aéypéw, Or adypow, but never to the 
form under consideration; nor do I think that your correspondent 
could produce a single instance of a similar derivative form, ‘Acy- 
poveiv, if it bea derivative at all, must spring from d&éjpwy ; as evdacporew, 
from evdainwy ; and, indeed, the adjective déjpwy is used by Hippo- 
crates, as cited in Pole’s Synopsis on Matt. xxvi. 37. 

On the other hand, I agree with “ C. W. B.” that the common 
derivation from aénv, adfautim, is unsatisfactory ; and not less so are 
the lexicons which represent the verb in question as a primitive. 
What I have to propose myself, I propose with great diffidence, and 
would gladly see it supplanted by a more plausible conjecture. 

The expression used by our blessed Lord concerning the intensity 
of his agony, as it has been rendered by St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
is mepiduroc tore i) Wyn prov Ewe Oavar ov, “& My soul is very sorrow- 
ful even unto death.” ‘This has suggested to me the probable connexion 
of dénuoveiy with dene, hell or death. That word is frequently found 
in the old MSS, without the aspirate. (See Porson’s Hec. 977, 1107.) 
Nor is the omission of the iota subscriptum of much importance ; the 
same process which degraded the vowel, as it were, to a vowel point, 
would soon lead to the total omission of the vowel in a word of which 
the origin was forgotten. “Acne would naturally form dacypwy, “ one at 
death’s door,” as from iAeoc we have both ynAeje and éXeypwy, OF as 
aicws makes Gvacone and aicnpwr, and as TohuTAH wy appears also in 
the form woAvrdae for wodurAHe. ’ACyporeiv thus derived would signify 
“to be sorrowful unto death,” and certainly a meaning better adapted 
to the passage before us could not be easily devised. 

The learned Jacob Bryant, in his“ Analysis of Ancient Mytho- 
logy,’ declares Hades to be a title of the Sun, equivalent to “ Lord of 
ire ;"’ and the radical, « Cor,” or “ Cur,” he pronounces to be an- 
other epithet of the same great luminary. From the latter he de- 
rives the appellation Kéon given to Proserpine. He has not explained, 
however, by what process of tradition those supposed deities were 
transferred to the regions below the earth. We find the latter 
radical again occurring in the name Awoxotpo, given to Castor and 
Pollux, of whom it was fabled that the one was always beneath the 
earth when the other was permitted to be above it. This continual 
reference to the infernal regions in connexion with the root Cor,” is 
certainly remarkable. In the “ Philological Museum,” No. vy. p. 352, 
the traditional descents into hell are explained of the burial of the 
seed of corn in the ground, and its subsequent resurrection in the 
blade. ‘Though I cannot but persuade myself that other and higher 
mysteries were mixed up with those legends, and that in the benevo- 
lent labours of Hercules, Theseus, Dionysus, and others, we may dis- 
cern glimmerings of ancient prophecies, pointing to the victorious seed 
of the Woman, yet it is not unlikely that the Sun might have been 
worshipped by the ancient Zabeans for his quickening influence on 
the grain buried in the bowels of the earth. Bryant identifies Proser- 
pine, or Core, with Demeter, or Ceres, and the latter, in the well-known 
passage of the Georgics, is classed with Liber, or the Sun, amongst 
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the clarissima mundi lumina,* to which Heyne appends in a_ note, 

“nulla magis aut maturius, quam in Bacchica religione, confusio illa 
numinum et attributorum regnavit.”” This might explain the sense of 
plenty, ov satiety, found not only in xdépos and xopew, but also in ayy, 
aew. ‘The sun, as the life-giving principle in all vegetation, naturally 
suggests the idea of abundance. In Bryant's opinion, Atis and Hades 
are the same; and the Latin satis is naturally deduced from the 
former by pretixing the AZolic digamma, which appears in Hades as a 
slinple aspirate, and disappears altogethe rin dony adifatim. 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient serv ant and obliged reader, 


I. RR. B. 


St. MATTHEW, xxv. 37. 


Sik,— Your correspondent’s appeal to “ your more learned readers,” 
concerning the derivation of the word dénporeiv, is enough to frighten a 
plain scholar from saying a word about it. As, however, | have 
nothing original to advance, 1 venture to send him an extract from 
Buttmann’s Lexilogus, which will confirm his notion of the propriety 
of deriving dénporeiy from ¢ aonpoc, and not from @ény. 

If he has not already seen it, he will do well to consult the entire 
article, the conclusion only of whic h I subjoin :—* Hesychius, besides 
dcnpore, has also this gloss, dcneiv® Oavpagery, dropeiv, dénpoveiyv. We 
know that with the word ¢é Cijplos is joined the idea of home. It appears 
to me, therefore, that ae NOC, dé Nie’, conpovety arose from some phrase 
in familiar language, like our jocular expression, not to be at home— 
ineaning, that one is ignorant of the thing in question, and J am not at 
home in this, it is all strange and perplexing to me.” 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, BK. D. 


VAUGHAN’S LIFE OF WYCLIFFE, 


Sir,—It was not until a day or two since that I had given sufficient 
attention to Dr. ‘lodd’s recent communications in your pages concern- 
ing myself, to perceive that in the matter of the supposed printed 
catalogue of the Wyclifle MSS., in Trinity College, Dublin, I had 
committed an oversight, and one of which undue advantage has been 
taken. 

Dr. Todd deseribes the book to which he refers as a catalogue 
“ of all,” and “ of the whole,” of the MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Being satisfied that no such printed catalogue ‘in respect to the 
Wycliffe MSS. in that collection had ever come under my notice, I 
at once confessed my ignorance as to its existence. On recurring to 
the subject, however, I find that the catalogue intended, so far from 
being unknown to me, is one which came “under my examination in 
the Bodleian Library nearly twenty years since ; and this would have 








* Liber ct alma Ceres, the Sun as the glorious orb which nourishes the vine and 
ripens the eorn, 
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occurred to me immediately, had not Dr. Todd's description of that 
publication been such as to have created a totally false impression on 
my mind in respect to it. 

My papers relating to the Wycliffe MSS. in Dublin, taken at the 
time of examining those documents, contain a list of more than sixty 
MSS., the several small pieces included in the « Pore Caitif’’ being 
counted together as one. In the printed catalogue to which reference 
has been made so often, and with so much confidence, the following 
are the whole of the insertions that occur in relation to the MSS. of 
W ycliffe.* 

“ Nos. 129. Tracts of John Wycliffe, 8vo. 148. Determinatio Jo. Wi- 
cliff, 1379. 401. Excerpta ex Jo. Wickliffe de Veritate Scripture. An 
exposition on Psalm cxliii. 4to, f. 42. 758. M. J. W. Tractatus de Veritate 
Scripture, Simonia, Apostasia, Blasphemia, fol., membr. c. 3. 812. Dis- 
courses of Jo. Wicliffe touching the Ten Commandments : the P. N. of Perfect 
Life, Ghostly Battle, to Love Jesus, of Contemplative Life, and of Chastitie.T 
In old English, 8vo, parchment. H. 75. 813. Jo. Wicliffe’s Works to the 
Duke of Lancaster in 1368, 4to, parchment, H. 17.” 

Here we find eight insertions, or, at the most, eleven, in place of 
between sixty and seventy. In the case of seven of these insertions, 
there are only five so descriptive as to enable any man to discern the 
sort of MSS. intended. These seven insertions, it is probable, Mr. 
Lewis read, but the insertion numbered 758, he does not appear to have 
seen, and I think I can perceive the cause of his not having seen it. 
The other articles are all referred to in the Index, under the name 
“ Wiclif,” and the name of the author is printed in each instance in 
full; but No. 758 is not so pointed out, and in the place the initials 
only of the name are given. It was my error to do nearly twenty 
years since, as my predecessor appears to have done a century before 
—viz., to rely on a treacherous index. It was not until I had examined 
the MSS. in Dublin, that [ became aware of the pitiable deficiencies, in 
this respect, of this much boasted catalogue. 

Now Dr. ‘Todd appeals to the fact that this catalogue was printed in 
1697; he next assumes that Mr. Lewis must have seen it; and sup- 
posing Mr. Lewis to have seen it, Dr. Todd then proceeds to deride 
the notion of there being any Wycliffe MSS. in Dublin with the 
existence of which, at least, that writer was not acquainted. Who 
would not conclude from Dr. Todd’s manner of expressing himself on 
this matter that the said catalogue would be found to contain a list 
of the Reformer’s MSS. hardly less specific, as to number and sort, 
than Dr, ‘Todd himself might have supplied? But strange to say, on 
examination, the sum of the matter proves to be, that a catalogue 
consisting of eleven articles, has been proclaimed as sufficient to 
have enabled Mr. Lewis to “ mention and describe” articles to some 
six times that amount! May I not ask, Sir, in the language of Dr. 
Todd, if this be not “ a little too bad’? But thus much as to what 
Mr. Lewis might have learnt from this printed catalogue concerning 
the Wycliffe MSS. in Dublin; will Dr. Todd so far gratify your readers 


* Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum Angliw et Hibernia. 
tT All these pieces belong to the Treatise called the ** Pore Caitif.” 
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as to shew—shew on the ground of proper evidence and proof—to 
what extent Mr. Lewis found the Bishop of Kilmore and Dr. Howard 
more communicative than the printed catalogue ? 

[ perceive from Dr. Todd's last letter that my former paper has 
obliged him to change his ground in more than one particular, and 
that the main points of my letter are evaded, not answered. Other 
of Dr. Todd’s criticisms upon my labours have come under my notice 
within the last few days, concerning which it must suffice at present 
to say, that I am not likely to be unmindful of them, and that I find 
them to consist of representations very much in keeping with those 
touched upon in this paper and its predecessor. ; 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., Rowert VAUGHAN. 


Notting Hill, Nov. 7, 1842. 


“ HUMBLING RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MINISTRY.” 


Dear Sir,—Will you find a place for a few remarks upon a small 
pamphlet, entitled, “ Humbling Recollections of my Ministry?” It is 
written “ by a clergyman of the established church,” and “ published for 
the benefit of others.” It is recommended by the Rev. E. Bickersteth. 


l‘ormerly it was necessary to have the imprimatur of the Bishop of 


London or Archbishop of Canterbury; now nothing can be done 
without one of the Jeading evangelical clergy. Not that this is always 
satisfactory ; for 1 see this same Mr. Bickersteth’s recommendation 
attached to a book published by the Plymouth Brethren; and some 
short time back the Rev. KE. Bickersteth, the Rev. C. Bridges, and the 


Rev. Josiah Pratt, recommended the Rey. Prebendary Townsend as ' 


the fittest person to write in defence of k’oxe’s Book of Martyrs; but 
as he does not go the whole length of thinking the pope Antichrist, 
they feel they burnt their fingers when they put their imprimatur upon 
his Introduction ; so that this infallible way of securing pure truth has 
broken down before it has reached maturity, just as Mr. Simeon’s 
trustees are not always infallible in their selection of proper candidates 
fur their livings. The pamphlet is a sort of confession of the author’s 
faults from his entering into holy orders to the time of his conversion. 
There is this great objection to confessions: I never knew any one 
but Rousseau who confessed what he knew would lower him in the 
opinion of others. Men confess just so much as will rather exa/¢é than 
lower them with those they love. ‘This is the case in the pamphlet 


before us, 


The author, now an evangelical clergyman of some 


notoriety, confesses “that he passed through the university unprofit- 
ably,” idled away the next two years “ in all the frivolities of fashion- 


able life,’ “played cards with three other candidates for holy orders 


the night previous to his ordination, and for several years tried to com- 
bine the service of the church with the pleasures of the world.” Who 
does not see that such confessions as these, though they may be made 


in a humble spirit, do not necessarily involve any sacrifice of self? It 


reminds me of what I once witnessed at a temperance meeting. A 


speaker, in his address, said—‘ Ladies and gentlemen, though I am 
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now about to advocate that great and glorious cause—teetotalism, I 
must inform you that once | was a drunkard. (Cheers.) 1 never 
went to bed sober. (Great applause.) I have spent more in drink 
than would maintain a hundred poor families for several years, (Con- 
tinued cheering.) Yes, gentlemen, 1 assure you I have drank more 
beer, wine, and spirits, than would float a man-of-war.’’ (Here the 
applause increased a hundredfold.) In short, the more he confessed, 
the more applause he received. It is not very different in the case of 
those who now, having forsaken what they call the world, confess how 
much they shared in it in days ofold. At page 13, the author says— 
“ A passage in Melmoth’s Great Importance of a Religious Life ex- 
pressed my views at that time. ‘Christ hath suffered upon the cross 
for our sakes, and by his death and sufferings hath purchased this 
grace for us, that real repentance and the sincere endeavour of perfect 
obedience shall be accepted instead of perfect innocence.’” Would not 
any one imagine from this that the author would be striving after real 
repentance and sincere endeavours of perfect obedience? And yet, 
according to his own confession, nothing was further from his thoughts. 
He tells us—« I enjoyed as freely as 1 dared every species of worldly 
amusement—theatres, ball-rooms, race-courses, cards, billiards, shoot- 
ing. I was constantly dining out. I did not love their (his people’ s) 
souls. I saw nothing distinctly of the grand truths of the gospel.” 
One might have thought that such a clergyman, when he came to 
himself, might have found it more profitable to blame himself for his 
wickedness than the writings of such a layman as Melmoth. Whilst 
the author was doing anything but bringing forth in his own conduct 
the fruits of repentance and obedience, he tells us, “he was always 
putting these graces in the place of faith.” If he does not use faith 
now better than he did repentance and obedience then, we cannot 
congratulate him much upon his so-called conversion, We need not 
enter into the particulars of this event, which has the usual quantity 
of interest and romance. I will only allude to one passage, and that 
more for the sake of defending Melmoth than attacking his opponent :— 
“While 1 was thus anxiously musing, the film seemed to fall from my 
eyes, and the glorious doctrine of ‘justification by faith only’ became 
more and more clear.” Just before he has told us, “ the old topic” 
of our sincere endeavours of perfect obedience being accepted, instead 
of perfect innocence, “crumbled into absolute worthlessness, as a 
ground of acceptance in the sight of God.” “ This old topic” is his 
own. Melmoth does not leave out Christ, but especially says “ it is his 
death upon the cross that hath purchased this grace for us.” 

At page 32 we are told that the leading doctrine of the Bible is 
“justification by faith only.” By thus exalting one doctrine above the 
rest we destroy “the ant alogy of faith,” and do not “ speak as the 
oracles of God.” For my part, L never will consent to put any one 
article of Christianity for the whole faith “ which was once delivered 
to the saints.’ At page 33 the main object of the pamphlet peeps out 
in the words “ Oxford Errors,’’—Ap. 41. I come to the passage 
which chiefly induced me to pay more attention to the pamphlet than 
J otherwise should have done, “ Because 1 knew that the Bible says, 
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‘the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,’ without limitation.” 
Now here, in my opinion, this writer is at perfect variance with Serip- 
ture, St. John says, “lr we walk in the light, as He is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ, 
his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” Now, are not the words, “If we 
walk in the light” &c. a limitation? Is it true to say that there is 
no limitation to the words, “The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth from a// sin”’—that they apply equally to all men, as well as 
to all sins? At page 43 the author has another fling at those who 
inculcate church authority, but we may let that pass. We will 
merely conclude with asking, whether a clergyman, who lived the 
first years of his life and ministry as our author tells us he did, is the 
fittest person to make light of the opinions and practices of men who 
were in Christ before him, and who have all their lives endeavoured 
to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things? It is 
enough for such as the author of these confessions and the writer of 
this letter to know, that if we have “repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” we shall be permitted to share in 
the “ blessedness of those whose transgression is forgiven, and whose 
sin is covered,”’ without seeking to excuse our ungodliness under the 
plea of ignorance, or imagining that we are such peculiar favourites of 
heaven that God has revealed the way of salvation more clearly to 
us than he has to those who have feared and loved, and served him 
all their lives. ‘Though I have not the pleasure of knowing the author 
of these confessions, and therefore my remarks cannot be considered 
personal, | would venture an opinion that many of the men to whom 
he alludes with disapprobation, as caring more “ for the form than the 
power of godliness,” are as superior to such triflers as we have been, 1 in 
the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, as they are in human learning ; 
for it is no more possible for men who for years have neglected God 
to be as high in the kingdom of heaven as they would have been, had 
they served him faithfully all their lives, than it is for those who have 
passed through college unprofitably to become as wise as they would 
have been had they made the best use of the opportunities then 
afforded them. 

The prodigal, who had wasted his time and talents in riotous living, 
and in “all the frivolities of fashionable life,’ when he came to him- 
self, and said, “ I*ather, I have sinned against heaven, and before 
thee,” was received by his father with compassion, and welcomed back 
again with music and dancing, and all other demonstrations of joy ; 
but to the son who had served him faithfully for many years, and had 
not at any time wilfully transgressed his commandment, he said, “¢ Son, 
thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine.” 

In conclusion, allow me to say that nothing can be further from my 
heart than the wish to offend the feelings of any one, especially of a 
brother clergyman, who is now, I doubt not, doing, as he —. 
the work of an evangelist, and making full proof of his ministry, a 
far as he comprehends its nature. My only object in the above re- 
marks is to point out what seem to me to be errors in the pamphlet | 
have imperfectly reviewed. 


Yours, obliged, A Country Recror, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DRESS OF THE CLERGY AT THE CONSECRATION OF 
CHURCHES, &c. 


Sirk,—The practice of the clergy in sometimes coming to the conse- 
cration of churches in gowns, and sometimes in surplices, shews that 
there is a diversity of opinion as to what is the proper dress to be 
worn on such occasions. The following passage from 2 Chronicles, 
v. 1], 12, describing what took place at the consecration of Solomon's 
Temple, seems to me to settle the point: “ And it came to pass when 
the priests were come out of the holy place (for all the priests that 
were present were sanctified, and did not then wait by course:) 
also the Levites which were the singers, all of them of Asaph, of 
Heman, of Jeduthun, with their sons and their brethren, being arrayed 
in white linen,” &c. 

As to the dress of the clergy on ordinary occasions, it seems to me 
that the short cassock should be worn under the coat. This dress, 
together with many other old customs, such as placing candlesticks on 
the altar, preaching in a surplice, chaunting the Psalms, and bowing 
towards the altar, still lingers at our cathedrals. It does not appear 
from the 74th canon that the cathedral clergy have any privilege 
with regard to dress different from the rest of their brethren. Why 
then should not all the clergy dress in this way? It is no novelty, 
and has the advantage of being sanctioned by authority. 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, MELEAGER. 


CAN A PRIEST, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES WHATEVER, 
BE DEPRIVED OF HIS ORDERS? 


Sir,—Upwards of twelve months ago, in reference to a public adver- 
tisement in Ireland, that the Archbishop of Dublin had “ deprived a 
clergyman of his orders,” the preceding question was put by one of 
your numerous correspondents, and I expected to have seen, in some 
future number of the british Magazine, a reply given to it. Having 
waited in vain for some more competent individual than myself to 
answer the question, | now venture to give your correspondent the 
information required by him. A person, once in holy orders, CANNOT, 
under any circumstances whatever, be deprived of them ; and of this 
fact the Archbishop of Dublin does not seem to have been aware. 
The following is the opinion given by Johnston in his “ Clergyman’s 
Vade-Mecum,” (Part ii, Preface, p. 68, edit. 1723,) on the sub- 
ject. Speaking of the difference between the power of conferring and 
that of withdrawing when conferred, ecclesiastical powers, he says :— 
‘Tho’ neither does it follow, that because they could give, they could 
therefore take it away. ‘The priest can baptize, but he can’t un- 
baptize; and én ¢truth, tho’ bishops ordain, THEY CANNOT UNORDAIN. 
They can only, by their censures, so far depose, as to oblige the de- 
linquent from the exercise of his function.” 

Hoping that these remarks will be satisfactory to your corres- 
pondent, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
PRESBYTER DUNKELDENSIS. 


CORRES?ONDENCE.——PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, 


PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, 


Sirn,—May 1 be permitted, through the medium of the British 
Magazine, most respectfully to invite the attention of those clergymen 
who may not as yet have formed “ parochial libraries” to the sub- 
joined prospectus or catalogue of a library which | have just esta- 
blished in my parish. For those persons who in their youth (whether 
through the alleyed negligence or false doctrine of their clergy, or, whaé 
is more likely, through their own wilful disobedience and neglect) did not 
receive that spiritual culture which our holy mother, the church, has 
imperatively enjoined and bountifully suppli ied in her authorized system 
of CATECHRTICAL instruction—for such persons, I say, the mere hear- 
ing of sermons is not sufficient; the HORTATORY portion of a discourse 
may be quite effective, as delivered from the pulpit, but at the present 
day, and in consequence of the former neglect to which I have ad- 
verted, DOCTRINAL teaching has become absolutely necessary, insomuch, 
that sermons, to be appropriate aud useful, must partake largely of the 
Didactic character. The pulpit, it will be readily admitted, is not 
sufficient for this emergency ; we must excite the calm, sober, medi- 
tative attention of our parishioners, and then rightly direct it, by 
putting before them, for private reading and studious reflection, those 
grand doctrines and verilies as to the faith, ordinances, morals, polity, 
and discipline of the catholic church, which have been partly disre- 
garded, partly denied, and greatly abused, for these very many years 
past. It is with this view, Sir, that 1 now beg, most humbly and re- 
spectfully, to call the attention of my reverend brethren to the forma- 
tion of “ parochial libraries.” At a /ittle—a very little cost—(as may 
be seen by reference to Mr. Burns’ catalogue) every parish priest in 
England may be supplied with most valuable means for inculeating 
sound catholic doc trine, and for extricating the ignorant and thought. 
less from the insidious devices and perilous snares of dissent. Happily 
for us there is not Now that difficulty with which, but a few years ago, 
l well remember, the commissioned soldier of the cross had to contend ; 
= glorious banner of the faith was then raised beneath a dark and 
sullen sky—it either hung mournfully in drooping folds, or was radely 
and roughly assailed by wild and boisterous blasts, that threatened to 
rend its fair proportions, or to shatter it to fragments; but Now, Sit 
nomen Domini benedictum,” the angry clouds are rolling off—the sky 
is brightening, aud promises still greater brightness—light favouring 
winds xow play around, unfolding the ancient emblazonry, and fanning 
the sacred splendour of the venerable banner, and men behold it with 
reverence and love who once turned coldly, if not scornfully, away. 
But while this improvement in the public mind should excite our 
most humble gratitude to God, let it also call forth our daborious, 
vigilant, and jealous attention; the “religious feeling’ of this country 
is in astate of TRANSITION which demands our most thoughtful care. 
Let us who are exclusively entrusted and authorized with the divine 
COMMISSION endeavour to direct the religious feeling, according to the 
mind of holy church, and the divine b lessing will MOST ASSUREDLY rest 
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upon our labours, aud we shall be enabled, with some increase of Hopr, 
to pray that all those “ who call themselves Christians may be led 
into the way of truth, and hold tuk Faire in unity of spirit, in the bond 
of peace, and in righteousness of life.” 

I have already mentioned the name of Mr. Burns of Portman- 
street—I beg to do so again, and with every due sentiment of gratitude 
and respect. At great personal risk, he undertook the publication of 
sound catholic books when ‘‘catholic truth” was werse than un- 
popular—when it was derided, scorned—ay, absolutely prayed against. 
He has done “the church” some service, and is doing so; but now, 
happily at less risk than heretofore. I have never had any business- 
transaction with Mr. Burns, nor indeed have I ever seen him. I can 
therefore, perhaps, with more candour and less prejudice, express my 
sincere thanks for his humble, but most valuable labours, in support 
of that part of Christ’s holy catholic church by God’s providence 
established in England and Ireland, and ¢olerated in Scotland. In con- 
clusion, [am happy to say that this is not the first time that the sub- 
ject of this letter has been advocated, tor I have written in perfect 
accordance with an “article” “on the right use of the press,’”’ which 
appeared in the British Magazine for January of this year. 

With many apologies for trespassing so much upon your valuable 
columns, | have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful servant, 

W. Nassau LEGER, 
Incumbent of St, Mary-le- Tower, Ipswich. 


‘ST, MARY AT THE TOWER, IPSWICH, PAROCHIAL LIBRARY, 


‘€ Founded Anno Domini, 1842. 


“This library is for the use of all the parishioners, and consists of the follow- 
ing books, which will be issued or received at the vestry on all Wednesdays 
and Fridays at eleven o'clock, and immediately after divine service on all 
Saints’ days and vigils. 


“Clement Walton; Scripture History (Old Testament); Parable of the 
Pilgrim ; Help to Knowledge; History of the Church (Palmer's Abridge- 
ment); Practice of Divine Love (Bishop Ken); Lord’s Prayer (Treatise by 
Anderson) ; Early English Church (Churton) ; Tales of the Village, Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd series; Christian Morals (Sewell) ; Sherlock on Public Worship; the 
Five Empires (Wilberforce) ; Siege of Lichfield; Scripture History (New 
‘Testament) ; Charles Lever; Art of Contentment; Forest of Arden; Rutilius 
and Lucius; Lives of English Laymen ; Book of Anecdotes ; English Reforma- 
tion (Messingberd) ; Hook's Dictionary ; Laurence on Lay Baptism; Keeble’s 
Hooker ; the Festivals and Fasts of the Church ; Discourses (Rev. J. C. Ebden, 
M.A.); Chamberlain’s Letters; Bernard Leslie; the Fairy Bower; the Lost 
Brooch, 2 vols. ; Louisa, or the Bride ; the Rocky Island; Ivo and Verena; 
the Book of Church History ; Edward Trueman ; Filial Piety—Prasca Loupou- 
loff ; Conversations with Cousin Rachel ; Discourses (Rev, W. Nassau Leger, 
A.B.); Burn’s Tracts—singly ; Englishman’s Magazine ; Christian Remem- 
brancer; Magazine for the Young; the British Magazine; Dr. Hook’s ‘ Five 
Sermons, preached before the University,’ (a work not sufficiently known.)”’ 



























































































CORRESPONDENCPF. 


NON-OBSERVANCE OF THE RUBRIC, 


Rev. Sin,—Many of your readers are, doubtless, acquainted with 
the merits, if not with the details, of the controversy lately waged 
in the columns of the “ Times,” between “ Presbyter” and the Dean 
and Canons of St. Paul's. 

“‘ Presbyter’’ made a grave, and apparently well-founded charge 
against the dean and canons for habitual breaches of the rubric. 
But while he complained of this, he seemed to be totally unaware 
that he had done the same thing himself. He argued like an inno- 
cent man, and was yet as culpable as those against whom he 
appeared. Although it is somewhat late in the day to revive the 
question, or at least will be before this can be published, lL hope you 
will grant me a little of your space for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion tothe rubric which « Presbyter’ broke, which appears to me 
to be a very proper one, and for the enforcement of which upon 
general considerations this event seems to furnish a very fit oppor- 
tunity. 

The rubric in question is the first of those prefixed to the commu- 
nion office, and is as follows :— So many as intend to be partakers 
of the holy communion shall signify their names to the curate at least 
some time the day before.” 

It were needless to ask if “ Presbyter’’ did as he is here directed, 
If he had done so, and if those joined him in his complaints who had 
done so, we should have heard nothing of the remissness of the dean 
aud canons, ‘That they have broken oe rubric is undeniable, but 
their accuser is not a whit less guilty than they. And he had no 
just ground of complaint against them until he had removed that 
which existed against himself. 

It may be said the rubric in question is generally slighted. 
Granted. The more is the pity. Can any one who reads it doubt 
that itis a very proper one, or that, if acted upon, it would be a very 
useful one? Nay, it is indispensable to the observance of the 26th, 
27th, and 28th canons, which provide for the exclusion of “ notorious 
offenders,” “ schismatics,” and “ STRANGERS” from the communion. 
When a person is a regular communicant at his own parish church 
it may not be necessary for him to repeat the notice directed by the 
rubric, after having once given it, and thereupon been admitted to 
the Lord’s table. But when one travels out of his own parish, either 
(as “ Presbyter” did) “ from necessity,” or from other motives sadly 
too common in these popular preaching days, and presents himself as 
a& communicant, how is the officiating priest to act, in the absence 
of that information which the rubric was evidently framed to obtain ? 
If there is no communion, he is fiercely attacked in the newspapers ; 
and if there ¢s, he must admit all, indiscriminately, with as little re- 
gard to the canons before-mentioned as if they had no existence. 
It seems a great error to suppose that each rubric may be taken 
singly, isolated from the rest. In truth, it is but a portion of the 
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whole. To look no further than the one following that which I 
have already quoted, it is there said :-— 

«“ And if any of those (i.e, the persons who have given the 
required notice) be an open and notorious evil liver........the 
curate, having knowledge thereof, shall call him,” &e. 

This is proof enough that such knowledge is meant to be furnished 
by a compliance with the preceding rubric. 

When both clergy and laity unite in periorming their respective 
duties, as intimate “(] by the rubrics, “ all things will be done decently 
and in order.’ 

For this desirable end let us labour, and, with Bishop Stillingfleet, 
pray, “ That he who is the God of Peace, and the Fountain of Wis- 
dom, would so direct the counsels of those in authority, and incline 
the hearts of the people, that we may neither run into a wilderness 
of confusion, nor be driven into the abyss of popery, but that the true 
religion may be preserved. among us.” 

if you think that by inserting this letter such an end may be pro- 
moted, by calling atte ntion to the necessity of observing the rules of 
the church as laid down in the rubric, you will, by doing so, oblige 

A Constant READER. 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH CANON.—THE EXAMINATION OF SUCH AS 
ARE TO BE MADE MINISTERS. 


Sirn,—This comes to your hand, I can assure you, from no low church- 
man; it comes from one who believes in the apostolical succession ; 
one who maintains the sacred character of episcopacy, and who 
would yield to no man in his zeal and resolution to uphold it in its 
utmost efficiency. But I have ever thought the surest way for any 

man, or any body of men, to preserve inviolate his or their own 
rights is to shew the most scrupulous respect and consideration for the 
rights of others. I am about to touch, | acknowledge, on a delicate 
subject; but I will say it has sometimes struck me that our bishops, 
as a body, are not always sufliciently regardful of the privileges and just 
claim of the Presbytery —an order no less divine in its origin than 
their own. The matter is admirably handled in a short work pub- 
lished some time ago under the title of “ Presbyterian Rights Asserted,” 
and said to be written by one who may almost be called the chief 
advocate, and the very re present: itive of high church principles in the 
present day. l might mention that, in the silence now imposed on the 
convocation (where the presbytery might have the opportunity of 
expressing their opinions) it would seem a natural thing, but one sel- 
dom or never done, that our episcopal legislators should spontane- 

ously take some other meaus—means easily within their power—for 
colle ‘cting the sentiments of the inferior clergy on ecclesiastical 
matters proposed to be submitted to Parliament. But | would rather 

illustrate my meaning from a point where the Presbytery cannot be 
neglected w ithout a positive breach of a canon of the church, In the 
office of “ Ordering of Priests,” we know that the priests present 
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are directed to lay their hands, together with the bishop, severally 
upon every one that receiveth the ‘order of priesthood ; and for the 
purpose that the priests may be antenpen they lay their hands on no 
improper person, the 385th canon says, “ The bishop, before he admit 
any person to holy orders, shall dilige “i examine him in the presence 
of “those ministers who shall assist Pi at the imposition of hands ; and 
if the said bishop have any lawful impediment, he shall cuse the 
said ministers carefully to ont unine every such person so to he ordered ; 
prov ided that they who shall assist the bis hop in examining and lay- 
ing on of hands shall be of his cathedral church, if they may conve- 
niently be had, or other sufficient preachers of the same diocese, to 
the number of three at the least; and if any bishop or suffragan shall 
admit any to sacred orders who is not so qualified and examined, as 
before we have ordained, the archbishop of his province, having 
notice thereof, and being assisted therein by one bishop, shall suspend 
the said bishop or suffrag: an so offe nding, from m: iking either deacons 
or sang? for the space of two years. 

Now, Sir, | would ask, is this canon ever observed ? Might it not 
be easily done? Is it right that it should be neglected? 1 do not 
mean that the bishops do not strictly examine their candidates for the 
order of priesthood; or that they require other ministers to assist at 
the ordination of any one who has not been found to be suffic lently 
qualified for the sacred office to which he aspires; but surely some 
means might be devised by which, without any vende intrusion into 
the recesses of the examining chaplain’s apartment, the ministers who 
are to bear a part in the coming ordination, might be experimentally 
satisfied of the competency of the candidates. I should humbly con- 
ceive this would be most satisfactory to the bishops themselves, espe- 
cially when they are reduced to the painful necessity of rejecting a 
candidate. In these days, when the church most properly is endea- 
vouring to revive several ritual and canonical observances; when the 
bishops, in support of their own views, are appealing to the authority 
of the canons, they ought not themselves to violate one which is 
obviously reasonable and just, and is not rendered difficult of obser- 
vance by the habits and usages of the present day. 

I am, Sir, yours, A Hicgu Cnurcumay. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Roman Forgeries and Falsifications. By the Rev. R. Gibbings. Part I. 
Rivingtons. 


Mr. GissinGs is a learned man, and has produced a very valuable contro- 
versial book; but he is so sensitive to criticism, that one who has no wish to 
annoy him must write “ metuens pendent!s habene.” The very friendly ob- 
servations to which he replied, as if he were injured, in the Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Journal, make it almost necessary for a subsequent critic to say 
whether he agrees with them or not; and the writer, for one, would much 


rather have seen the book before him ‘published as “ Ancient Christian For- 
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geries and Falsifications,” than have Romanism put forward to bear censures 
applicable for many ages to the church catholic. If the present age presents 
a decided improvement in any point of religious feeling, it is in an increased 
indisposition to employ unfair weapons against an adversary whose power it 
nevertheless continues to appreciate, and whom it must regard as the victim 
of a strong delusion. Now this title-page is too much in the old style. 

Happily the objection appears to extend no further. The view of such 
evidence’ as many ancient forgeries are —— by , is arranged with great 
clearness and precision under the he:ds of D. N. Jesus Christus, B. Virgo 
Maria, Canones Apostol. rum, and Synodus Antioc he ‘na. ‘The line of argument 
adopted, however, is one which is likely to mis!ead those who make up their 
minds very hastily as to the moral guilt ‘of him who supports his cause by an 
admitted forgery. It would not be difficult to make out a considerable list of 
works which individual Romanists have given up, but which others have 
defended, and Protestant divines have considered as genuine. ‘The writer has 
conversed with Roman-catholic priests who appeared very fairly read in con- 
troversial divinity, but who were evidently taken by surprise when their 
authorities were questioned. Baronius and Bellarmine censure what Bull 
and Pearson think better of, and assuredly the latter dispute documents 
admitted by the former. The Roman church gives its divines considerable 
liberty in this matter; Richard in his ‘ Analysis,” for instance, disowns the 
“Concilium falsum Antiochenum,” which will be alluded to below. This is 
merely intended as a warning against the perversion of this book to the 
breach of charity; at the same time, it is no more liable to abuse than if a 
man should employ the staff given to support his own steps in assaulting his 
neighbour. 

Asa specimen of the mode in which it is executed, the last section (not by 
any means the most interesting) may be quoted. 


“ SYNODUS ANTIOCHENA, 


“ It is not generally known that one of the convincing authorities alleged 
by Romanists in defence of image-worship, is a decree ‘of a Council said to 
have been held at Antioch by the Apostles. Of the nine canons attributed to 
this synod, Turrian has given an epitome of seven, and the supposed original 
of the last two. He affirms that he found them ‘in antiquissimo codice 
greco;’ but Daillé declares that * nemo mortalium’ has ever scen this me- 
morable manuscript but the Jesuit himself, whose discretion did not permit 
him to communicate the slightest information as to its locality. It is true 
that he tells us that the document proceeded from the Martyr Pamphilus, who 
is reported to have derived it from the library of Origen; but as Dr. Routh 
observes, ‘Constat eundem Turrianum neque canones neque testimonium sump- 
sisse ex opere aliquo Pamphilo adscripto, sed ex avexrygaf~ quodam manu- 
scripto.” 

“ This existence of this interesting synod is a matter of which the ancients 
were perfectly unconscious ; nor is the eighth canon, to accompany which the 
others seemed to have been feigned, to be discovered in any shape, figure, form, 
or substance, until the time of the second Nicene Council, when this noto- 
rious and improbable forgery was first made public. In the first act of this 
assembly, according to what is called by Sismondus the ‘ vulgata editio,’ 
we read, ‘ Gregorius religiosissimus Pessinuntum Episcopus ait; in Antiochena 
Synodo Sanctorum Apostolorum dictum est, seruatos non debere amplius ad 
idola aberrare; sed certandum esse ante columnam Dei, hominisq. Jesu 
Christi Domini nostri.’ If this were really the old version of the ordinance, 
as Labbé and Daille wrongly thought, it is evident that there might be some 
discussion as to the meaning of the word ‘ columnam ;’ but it is only the Latin 
interpretation, made by Gybe rtus Longolius, in the year 1540! and it must, 
consequently, give place to the translation by An astasius Bibliothecarius, who 
has thus rendered the original:  Gregorius reuerendissimus Episcopus Pist- 
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nuntensium dixit: in synodo sanctorum apostolorum que apud Antiochiam 
congregatur dicitur: et ne vitra errent hi, qui salui fiunt, circa idola; sed 
procis imagineotur deivirilem statuam Domini nostri Jesu Christi.’ 

“ Binius was the first collector of the Councils who put forward the Latin 
version of this canon in conformity with the Greek of Turrian, His per- 
formance ‘Ne decipiantur saluati ob idola sed pingant ex opposito di- 
vinam homanamque manufactam impermixtam efligiem Dei veri ac Salvatoris 
nostri Jesu Christi ipsiusque servorum contra idola et Judwos neque errent in 
idolis neque similes fiant Judais.’ Here we may readily perceive that the 
Turrianic apostles have become even more explicit with regard to images than 
their predecessors who were cited at the Nicene Council; for the latter 
merely recommended * Deivirilem statuam Domini nostri Jesu Christi,’ while 
the most modern edition of this important mandate inserts the epithets, ‘ man- 
factam, impermixtam ;’ and adds as a postecript: ‘ Ipsiusque servorum ; 
contra idola et Judwos, neque errent in idolis; neque similes fiant Judwis;’ 
thus introducing a precept relative to the pictures of saints, and advising Chris- 
tians to adopt the via media between the gross idolatry of the heathen and 
that utter rejection of images which was enjoined upon the Jews. 

‘ Perhaps there could not be produced a more striking example of popish 
eitrontery than that exhibited by the citation of such ‘ musty evidence’ as 
this Antiochian synod. The genuineness of the eighth canon is maintained 
not only by Turrian and Binius, but likewise by Baronius ; who to reason- 
able doubt concerning it, and ‘ ue imposturam esse existimes,’ says that it 
was quoted at the second Council of Nice! Lindanus also telies on the 
authenticity of the same canon, and with him agree Feu-ardentius, Cardinal 
Paleotus, Gretser, and Wadding. Besides, it is not unfair to regard as respon- 
sible for it those editors of the Councils by whom it has been republished— 
e.g., Labbe and Cossart, Mansi, Longus a Coriolano, and Bail.” (Pages 
136—139.) 





Biblia Ecclesiae Polyglotta, The proper Lessons for Sundays, from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, together with the whole Book of Psalms, in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English. Edited by T. Iliff, D.D.  4to. 
Bagster. 

Tue title-page of this book so clearly describes its contents, that it only re- 

mains to add that in the Psalms both the Prayer-book and Bible English ver- 

sions are given. <A necessity to make the columns correspond probably sug- 
vested the introduction of Jerome's translation from the Hebrew as well as the 

Latin Vulgate. This portion of the book is therefore printed as a Hexapla, 
The Hebrew text is that of Van der Hooght, 1705—its typographical errors 

corrected; the Greek is the Vatican—its deficiencies supplied from the 

Alexandrine, and marked with an asterisk; the Latin, the Paris Vulgate of 

1662 ; the English, Blayney’s Oxford edition, 1769. ‘This selection, on many 

accounts, appears judicious. 

The book is printed like all Mr. Bagster’s later books, on a fine, opaque, 
smooth paper. The type is new, and beautiful as could be; the Hebrew 
and English especially; and the editor states that great pains have been 
taken to ensure correctness. It will, however, perhaps be objected to the 
book that they who are likely to make use of it will want more than it gives 
them. Mr. B. has already published a polyglott, and although the price is 
necessarily high, the man that needs such an aid in his studies will rather 

make a great effort to obtain it than take as a most insufficient substitute a 

_— like the present. Such thoughts had certainly risen up while perusing 
he preface, and were only dive ted ! by coming to a specimen of the most use- 

less imaginable contribution that could be made to literature—an English 

Hiexapla of the lessons. On turning over the page that contained it, however, 

a Latin advertisement presented itself, proposing one of the most spirited 
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undertakings in the annals of biblical literature, to which the present volume 
is but a pioneer. Adam Clarke projected something of the kind, but what 
was in his day justly regarded as visionary may now be only a bold attempt, 
and meet a munificent reward. 

Messrs. Bagster propose to publish a polyglott containing all that is valuable 
in the Complutensean, the Antwerp, Le Jaye’s, and Walton's, combining with 
it every elucidation of the sacred text which the researches of later critics have 
afforded. 

The chief editor must be presumed to be Dr. Iliff, and he solicits the animad- 
versions of the learned on the most desirable arrangements, for this gigantic 
work. Every scholar whose means enable him to support such a project 
should encourage it promptly in the way most suited to convince Messrs. 
Bagster that they will not be imprudent in venturing so large a stake for the 
good of their church and the honour of their country. 





The Book of Proverbs Explained and Iilustrated. By B. E. Nicholls, M.A, 
Small 8vo. Rivington. 


Tus is a very well-contrived manual, chiefly designed for teachers in schools, 
and suggesting a mode of elucidating to children that book of holy Scripture 
which contains, beyond any other section of the inspired volume, the rules of 
wise and happy living in this world. The first part gives, in very plain lan- 
guage, the canons of interpretation which it is requisite to know; the next, 
information in natural history, manners, and customs, without which they 
would be often unintelligible ; then follow explanations of particular proverbs, 
and then Scripture examples, illustrating the scope and objects of the book 
generally. A few marginal quotations from commentaries and sermons are 
given, but the great use of the book is its suggestive qualities, which will make 
it very useful in the school-room. 


Leaves from Eusebius, selected from his celebrated work, The Evangelical Pre- 
paration, and translated by the Rev. H. Street. Small 8vo. Bull. 


Tuts volume, like many others, appears to have been formed by such a series 
of extracts as a student is led insensibly to make when perusing an interesting 
book, when collectively they appear sufficiently valuable to justify publication. 
The translation is easy and flowing, and the author seeks by it to encourage 
the study of that important volume of which it forms a small portion. 





Principalities and Powers in Heavenly Places. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Small 8vo. Seeley. 


Tue introductory remarks of Mr. Bickersteth, and the book they preface, is 
for many reasons worthy of notice. They afford an evidence of what the 
wiser and better class of churchmen have been looking forward to, the result 
of that movement, which originating at Oxford, has spread so far, and in 
some instances so mischievously, through the church. The agitating of for- 
gotten yet important subjects has excited in the breasts of the strongest op- 
ponents of Oxford Tracts a sense of their importance, and a disposition to ex- 
amine them. The following passage from the introduction of this book is 
interesting as an evidence of this fact, and valuable as an example of the 
manner in which the same object may be viewed when looked upon from 
opposite points :— 

‘* Looking at the signs of the times, and the long neglect and unnatural denial 
of all angelic ministration or spiritual influence, and at the express pre- 
dictions of false Christs and false prophets ‘who shall shew signs and 
wonders, insomuch that, if it were possible, they should deceive the very 
clect > and that when men receive not the love of the truth, that they might 
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be saved, for this cause God shall send them strong delusions that they should 
believe a lie. I cannot but think there is a painful prospect of asudden recoil 
and religious revulsion from the present unbelief and misbelief to an un- 
natural and undistinguishing credulity when Antichrist shall appear in his 
latest form with signs and lying wonders.’ ”’—lIntrod., xi. 

Mr. Bickersteth, however, says—‘‘ The friend who wrote this book has 
heen careful not to go beyond the divine record.”” It may be so; but before 
reaching the sixth page, that is asserted which is not easily inferred from any- 
thing stated in the Bible :—** These last (the angels which kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation) are marshalled under one superior chief, 
who directs their operations, and maintains, with their assistance, a kingdom 
upon earth directly opposed to the government of Christ, the rightful King.” 
Now, St. Jude says—‘* He hath reserved [them] in everlasting chains, under 
darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.” From a writer treating on 
such a subject one would expect some attempt to shew that the fallen 
angels of St. Jude, chained in darkness, are the free and active agents whom 
we are taught to dread as our ensnarers, if indeed that appears from anything 
in Holy Scripture. The work is principally a collation of those passages in 
which the malignant and benevolent spirits are mentioned, with a few inter- 
stitial remarks on each, sometimes of considerable beauty. As such it will 
be read with interest and profit by many. 


— 


The Whole Duty of Man. (Reprint.) Small 8vo. Pickering. 


Mr. Pickerine certainly has the knack of giving his books, externally and 
internally, a general appearance at least as agreeable to the eye, and'at the 
same time as different from each other, as any publisher in London. In the 
present instance, although the type has seen service and the paper is nothing 
remarkable, it seems the very form and style in which one would like to have 
the excellent Whole Duty of Man. ‘To be without it is to be without one of 
the safest, quietest, and best manuals of duty which have appeared in the lan- 
guage. It was too “‘ dark’’—too “ legal’”—for the new lights of the present 
century; but there was light and faith enough in it for Bull and Hammond, 
and it was an amusing testimony to the hold it had upon people that Venn 
seized on its name for the title of his “ New’’ Whole Duty. Perhaps the time 
may come when the old book will reassert its place as the mentor of private 
life and the manual of family instruction. It must be his own fault if any 
man reads it without improvement. 


el 


England under the Popish Yoke from a.v. 600 to 1534. By the Rev. C. E. Arm- 
strong, M.A. 12mo. Painter. 


Tuts is a small and not closely-printed duodecimo of 119 pages, and consists 
in a great measure of a series of anecdotes well suited to convey the im- 
pression the writer designed to leave. Some of them are good, and well told; 
and he must be idle indeed who would hesitate to acquire a knowledge of 
England, under the popish yoke, in less time than he could read through a 
newspaper! It is right to add, however, that history has left a very different 
impression on Mr. A. and the writer—so much so, as to create a great doubt 
whether he has read a twentieth part of what he writes where it is originally 
to be found. Where, for instance, did he read the story of Miss Ann 
Askew? 


Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know!edge. 
Part II. 8vo. Longman. 

Tue second part confirms very much the account given of the first. Except 

that in such articles as seemed likely to afford objectionable matter, none has 
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been observed. It is laboriously executed, and comprises a very wide range 
of information. It has, moreover, one great advantage, that the name of every 
contributor is accessible, and the authorities he makes use of are given. In some 
articles on familiar names considerable research has been employed, and infor- 
mation conveyed, not to be found collected elsewhere; and the number of cha- 
racters new to most readers is great. Of the former class is Alabaster, whose 
eventful life always excited curiosity which no preceding biographical 
dictionary has gratified. The multitude of obscure names will prejudice 
many persons ; but all who use works of this kind know that it is in these 
respects they are most truly valuable. 





Dora Melder. A Tale of Alsace, by Meta Sander. A Translation. Edited 
by the Rev. C. B. Tayler. Crown 8vo. Longman. 


Tuts is the translation of a German religious novel, and as such, it would 
be strange indeed were it not liable to exceptions; but the lady who has exe- 
cuted, or the editor who revised it, must have been tolerably cautious to 
make it as unexceptionable as it is. Viewed in a literary point of view, the 
tale is admirably told, and it is wonderful how with such slender attractions 
as the heroine possesses—plain, ill-educated, and not extremely amiable—the 
interest can be sustained all through the story, until she reaches middle age, 
unmarried, and retires to live with her uncle, a very indifferent sort of clergy- 
man, at his benefice in the country. There is an air of reality about the story 
which gives it a charm, however; and it deserves reading better than most 
books of its kind. The two short stories which make up the requisite bulk of 
volume at the end are unworthy of the book, and do not read like the same 
author. 


Cea 


Life and Remains of Margaret Davidson. By Washington Irving. Crown 
8vo. Tilt and Bogue. 


Tue performances of precocious children are rarely such as to claim atten- 
tion beyond the circle of their immediate acquaintance. Those of Lucretia 
Davidson, an American, however formed an exception, and an article in the 
** Quarterly Review,” some time since, brought them before the English 
public. Lucretia died, leaving an infant sister, who seems to have shared her 
extraordinary poetical temperament, and lisped in numbers. Now, that an 
excitable child should feel all the spirit-stirring delights of poetry in an emi- 
nent degree is nothing surprising; but it is seldom that a sufficient command 
of language and power of arrangement to communicate such feelings to others 
has been acquired while they retained their strength and freshness. It is this 
quality in Margaret Davidson’s Remains which makes them great curiosities. 
Indeed, nothing but the internal evidence of the progressive specimens would 
succeed in counteracting the idea that they had been re-touched by a maturer 
hand. Of course she died: such a fabric could not last. She departed this 
life on the 25th of November, 1838, aged fifteen years and eight months, and 
sleeps in the grave-yard of Saratoga. The following lines to the memory of 
her sister Lucretia were written when she was but eleven years old. The 
versification is really astonishing. 
* ‘Though thy freshness and beauty are laid in the tomb, 

Like the flow’ret which droops in its verdure and bloom, 

Though the halls of thy childhood now meurn thee in vain, 

And thy strains will ne’er waken their echoes again, 

Still on the fond memory they silently glide, 

Still, still thou art ours and America’s pride. 

Sing on, thou pure seraph, with harmony crown’'d ; 

O’er the broad arch of heaven thy notes shall resound, 
And pour the full tide of thy music along, 
While a bright choir of aegels re-echoes the song ! 
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The pure elevation which beam’d from thine eye, 

As it turn’d to its home in yon fair azure sky, 

Told of something unearthly ; it shone with the light 

Of pure inspiration and holy delight. 

* Round the rose that is wither'd, a fragrance remains, 

O'er beauty in ruins the mind proudly reigns.’ 

Thy lyre has resounded o’er ocean’s broad wave, 

And the tear of deep anguish been shed o’er thy grave ; 

But thy spirit has mounted to regions on high, 

To the throne of its God, where it never can die." — Page 195. 





Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book.  4to. 
The Juvenile Scrap Book. Fisher. 


WirtHovur pretending to have read this volume through, which would be 
necessary before pronouncing on its harmlessness—about the highest quality 
to be expected in a drawing-room scrap book—what we have read has left a 
very favourable impression. Most of the plates—thirty-six in number—are 
selected from works already before the public, the only possible way in which 
such a quantity of beautiful scenery and other interesting objects could be 
accumulated for five times the price at which this volume is offered ; and talk 
what others may about “ pandering to the lust of the eye,” it is very doubt- 
ful whether a more rational mode of spending an evening in society often 
occurs than examining representations of the most striking scenes in nature 
and architecture. The sacred subjects might perhaps have been omitted 
without loss. The following lines, however, are very pleasing :— 


CHRIST WASHING THE FEET OF PETER. 


* ¢« Lord, thou shalt never wash my feet |’ ** Oh, blest example ! noblest form 
The impetuous Peter cried, Humility could wear. 
More touch’d with self-abasement meet, What art thou, man? a weed, a worm, 
Than with presumptuous pride. Such fellowship to share. 
** But still the Saviour bent his head, ** Yet while the radiance of that love 
A servant there to be— Shines on thine earthly lot, 
‘ If | wash not thy feet,’ he said, Turn to thy brother man, and prove 
‘ Thou hast no part with me.’ That lesson ne’er forgot. 


“ Turn as your steps together tread 
Through life’s long wilderness, 
And, like the Saviour, bow thine head, 
To succour and to bless.”’ 


“ The Juvenile Scrap Book” is by the same author—Mrs. Ellis; and, in a very 
gay exterior, encloses some interesting passages. What a pity, however, that 
in the very small number of tales, the recluse of another age and another 
state of feeling should be depreciated in one, and that the merits of temperance 
societies and total abstinence should be set forth for admiration in another. 
The preface promised better things. 





Of Sermons and Pamphlets, a great many remain unacknowledged ; among 
others, it is feared, the Bishop of Calcutta’s ‘‘ Sermon on the Sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture as a Rule of Faith.” (Hatchard, 1841.) Its interest is 
diminished for those who have no apprehension as to the ultimate results of 
present controversies. An excellent Sermon by the Rev. W. H. Ridley, 
preached at the visitation of Archdeacon Hill, in the church of High Wy- 
comb, inculcating on the clergy that they are responsible for the unity of the 
church. (Burns.) ‘ The Progress and Results of Emancipation,” a lecture 
delivered before the Philomathian Society of New York, describing the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the West Indies, is interesting. Dr. Biber’s Pamphlets in 
answer to Mr. Sibthorp, (Rivingtons,) are much as they would be wished— 
temperate and sound answers. ‘‘ The Restoration of Church Discipline, 
a more Effectual Means of Church Extension than a-Government Grant, 
a Letter to the Rev. W. Palmer, (Rivingtons,) proposing many reforms 
which might be useful. ‘ Prolusiones Literaria, in D. Pauli Schola habite,” 
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a very respectable fasciculus. (Rivington.) ‘“ Journal of Proceedings of the 
Fifty-ninth Annual Convention of the Diocese of New Jersey,” which has 
remained unnoticed in hopes that, before the close of this year, we might have 
found time to make some observations upon it, especially the value of such a 
statement as the report appended to it from each parish in the see. An 
enlarged edition of ‘‘ Dr. Gilly’s Peasantry of the Border,” formerly quoted. 
“Our Day of Sifting,” by Dr. Biber. ‘‘ The National Church of England, 
Ancient, Apostolical, and Pure,” a Sermon by the Rev. R. Eden, (Wertheim, ) 
which, without agreeing in every statement that it makes, we have read with 
much pleasure. ** The Rating Question,” by E. J. Howman, A.M., (Riving- 
ton ;) ‘* Apostolival Succession,” &c., by Mr. Bayle, (Strange,) and a strange 
production it is. ‘* Occasional Hymns,” by the Rev J. Grant, (Drew.) A 
Sermon against Insubordination, especially in spiritual things. (Lee ) 
‘“« Taste :” a Lecture delivered at the Literary Institution at Staines, Nov. 2nd, 
1841, by the Rev. R. Jones, (Longman,) an indefatigable labourer in the 
establishment and support of provincial institutions of the same kind. The 
lecture is well written, and judicious. ‘ Plain Words to Plain People,” 
(Burns ;) ‘“ Remarks on the Nature of the Evangelical Mind,” by R. B. 
Debary ; “‘ A Sermon preached before the Prayer-book and Homily Society,” 
by the Rev. E. Bickersteth,” (Steward.) 


ee — ee 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, CAMBRIDGE. 


At a very late period in the month an account has arrived of the 
repairs which, with scanty fands and under many discouragements, 
are being effected in the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Cambridge. 
This venerable structure, the most ancient of the four which still 
remain in England, was literally falling to the ground, when, by the 
exertions of the Cambridge Camden Society, a thorough restoration 
has been undertaken under its superintendence, and, in fact, by the 
liberality of its individual members. A deed for which alone much 
more assuming criticism and over-imitative love of papal architecture 
than they have ever shewn should be forgotten and forgiven. 

Were it for this cause alone, we should rejoice at the greatly im- 
proved prospects and increased support with which it commences the 
present year ; indeed, as its members increase its mistakes will become 
progressively fewer, and its power of doing good more than proportion- 
ably developed. Every lover of church architecture entertains the 
most cordial good-will towards it and all societies on the model. But 
when the munificence with which the Temple Church in London has 
been restored is taken into consideration, it will, indeed, be lamentable 
if such a labour of love as that in which the Cambridge Camden 
Society is here engaged shall be suffered to languish for want of 
funds. 

Auy contributions towards this object will be received by Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, and Smith, to the credit of Messrs. Mortlock, Cam- 
bridge. 
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REGISTRATION ACT. 


Tue opinion of Mr. Fitzroy Kelly is requested, whether, under the 
6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 86, a registrar is justified in inserting the name of 
a child in the register of births, previously to the child’s baptism ? and 
if the registrar is not justified in doing so, what course can be adopted 
to prevent his so doing ? and whether a father is compelled, on being 
required by the registrar, to give the name of the child before it is 
baptized ? 
OPINION, 


A registrar may, and indeed ought, to insert the name of a child in 
the register, whether the child be baptized or not, if the parties giving 
him the information inform him of the name. If a different name be 
given to a child upon baptism from that which it has borne before, 
and which has been inserted in the register, such baptismal name may 
be inserted in the register within six mouths of the original registra- 
tion. Ifa parent desire to have no name inserted before baptism, he 
should take care to give no name when he supplies the information 
upon which the registration is made. If he give a name, the registrar 
is bound to insert it; if he give no name, the registrar would do wrong 
to insert it, and upon complaint made, would no doubt be punished, 
and the register would be corrected. A father is not compellablé to 
give a name before baptism. 


Temple, 2nd Nov. 1842 (Signed) Fitzroy KEwty. 
emple, <n ov. 2. 


CASE AND OPINION ON THE CHURCH BUILDING ACT. 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners for Building New Churches have desired that 
the following questions should be submitted to the Queen’s advocate, and the 
attorney and solicitor general :— 

ist. If a new church has been built in a parish or place, either wholly or in 
part out of the funds placed at the disposal of the church-building commis- 
sioners by parliament, and on asite conveyed to them under the second section 
3rd Geo. 4, c. 72, can the commissioners, under the thirtieth section of that 
act, with the necessary consents therein mentioned, direct the transfer of the 
endowments, emoluments, or rights of or belonging to the old or existing 
church of such parish or place to such new church, and to the minister thereof 
for the time being and his successors ? 


[We are of opinion that they can.] 
2nd. Can a new church, of which the site has been conveyed to the com- 
missioners, but of the expense of building which no partis defrayed by them, 
be said to be acquired or appropriated so as to bring it within the provisions 
of the thirtieth section of that act as to transfer? 
[We are of opinion that it can.) 
3rd. Is it necessary, in either of such cases of transfer,. that the old church 
should be pulled down ; and can the lord bishop of the diocese grant a faculty 
for that purpose, and is such faculty necessary ? 
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{Ve do not think that it is necessary, in either of such cases of transfer, 
that the old church should be pulled down; but we think that the 
ordinary may, under the circumstances stated, grant a faculty for 
that purpose ; and that if it should be determined to take down the 
old church, it would be proper to obtain the sanction of the ordi- 
nary.) 

4th. If the old church were not pulled down, what, after such transfer, will 
be its character, and who will have a right to present to it, and how is its fabric 
to be maintained, and can it be applied to the purposes of a national school 
with the consent of the bishop of the diocese? 


(If the old church should not be pulled down, we think that it may be 
used for the performance of divine service therein under the autho- 
rity of the ordinary, by a minister nominated by the incumbent of 
the parish, 

Under the circumstances in which the old church at present stands, we 
we do not think that any person is compellable to maintain the 
fabric. ‘The church having been consecrated, we think that it can- 
not be properly applied to the purposes of a national school, even 
with the consent of the bishop of the diocese.] 


J. Dopson, 

Frep. PoLtock. 

W. W. Fouverr. 
Doctors’ Commons, July 30th, 1842. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. 


Wuart real good is to be effected by any attempts to make our reformed 
church appear to symbolize with that from which she has been separated, in 
some of the very points which formed the ground of that separation, | am at 
aloss to imagine. Desirable as is the unity of the catholic church, lamentable 
as have been, in some directions, the consequences of its interruption, earnestly 
as we ought to labour and pray for its restoration, we can never consent to 
— it, by embracing any one of the errors which we have renounced.— 
)- 

It may safely be pronounced of any explanation of an article, which can- 
not be reconciled with the plain language of the offices for public worship, 
that it is not the doctrine of the church. The opinion, for instance, which 
denies baptismal regeneration, might possibly, though not without great diffi- 
culty, be reconciled with the language of the 27th Article: but by no stretch of 
ingenuity, nor latitude of explanation, can it be brought to agree with the 
plain, unqualified language of the offices for baptism and confirmation. A 
question may properly be raised as to the sense in which the term Regenera- 
tion was used in the early church, and by our own reformers: but that re- 
generation does actually take place in baptism, is most undoubtedly the doc- 
trine of the English church: and I do not understand how any clergyman, 
who uses the office for baptism, which he has bound himself to use, and 
which he cannot alter nor mutilate without a breach of good faith, can deny, 
that, in some sense or other, baptism is, indeed, the daver of regencration.— 
p. 23. 

The reserve of the early (not the primitive) fathers of the church, was dif- 
ferent, if not as to its subjects, yet certainly as to its objects, trom that which 
appears to be now recommended ; and supposing it to have been prudent and 
commendable in th m, it by no means follows that it is expedient or proper in 
the present state of the chareh.— p. 28. 

very clergyman is bound, by the plainest obligations of duty, to obey the 
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directions of the Rubric. For conforming to them, in every particular, he 
needs no other authority than that of the Rubric itself.—p. 30. 

An honest endeavour to carry out the church’s intentions, in every part of 
public worship, ought not to be stigmatized as popish, or superstitious. If it 
be singular, it is such a singularity as should be cured, not by one person de- 
sisting from it, but by all taking it up. When I have been asked, whether I ap- 
proved of certain changes in the mode of cele ‘brating divine service, which were 
spoken of as novelties, but which were, in fact, nothing more than a return to 
the anciently establis hed order of the church, my answer has been, Far from 
questioning the right of the clergy to observe the Rubric in every particular, | 
know it to be their duty ; and the only doubt is, how far are we justified, in 
not enforcing such observance in every instance 1—pp. 31, 32. 

The truth is, reverend brethren, that until the church’s intentions are com- 
pletely fulfilled, as to her ritual, we do not know what the church really is, nor 
what she is capable of effecting. It is the instrament by which she seeks to 
realize and apply her doctrines; and the integrity and purity of the one may, 
as to their effect, be marred and hindered, in what degree we know not, by a 
defective observance of the other. 1 would urge this consideration upon you, 
with an especial reference to the more frequent celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, the most appropriate and distinguishing act of Christian worship. I 
am persuaded that much of the backwardness and unwillingness to communi- 
cate, which the clergy have so much cause to lament in country parishes, has 
arisen from the practice of having only quarterly communions. . . - | be lieve 
that in few instances have the clergy multiplied ‘the opportunities of parochial 
communion, without increasing the number of communicants. —pp. 36,37. 

Those persons who hold not "simply a real, but a bodily presence of Christ in 
the consecrated elements, can scarcely avoid holding also the notion of a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice ; and to this notion of a bodily presence is to be traced 
superstitious reverence for the external circumstances of the Eucharist. Our 
own church, admitting the doctrine of a real, though spiritual presence, utterly 
rejects that of a corporal presence, which, however it may be veiled under ob- 
scure or unintelligible terms, is virtually one with the error of transubstanti- 
ation —pp. 45, 46. 

I myself approve of, as convenient, though not necessary, the arrangement 
lately adopted in several churches, where the reading-desk is near the east end 
of the church, by which the clergyman looks towards the south while reading 
prayers, and towards the west while re ading the lessons.—p. 48. 

You are not to take as your rule and model in this respect the early church, 
nor the primitive church; but the Church of England, as she speaks in plain 
and obvious cases by her Rubric and Canons, in doubtful and undecided ones 
by her bishops. This is the language of common sense, as it is also of the 
canon law, laid down by its able interpreter Van Espen: ‘“ Singularium 
Kcclesiarum ritus atque cwremonialia, sive ritualia, servanda sunt; neque 
presbyteris, aliisve ecclesi ministris, ritum prescriptum immutare licet, eo 
— pretextu, quod contrarius ritus pristine ecclesiz discipline conformior 

sset, videreturque ad excitandam populi devotionem, necnon ad explicanda 
mysteria, aptior et convenientior.” I earnestly wish that this rule were kept 
in view by all clergymen. We should not then have to complain of unwar- 
rantable omissions and alterations of the church’s service on the one hand, 
nor of unauthorized additions to her ritual on the other. I confess that I 

view the former fault with less complacency than the latter. I thiok thata 
clergyman, who presumes to omit any part of the offices, which he has solemnly 
pledged himself to use whole and entire, either through haste, or negligence, 
or, which is still worse, from a dislike of the doctrine which they assert, of- 
fends more grievously against the order of the chureli than he who, from a 
mistaken zeal for antiquity, revives obsolete practices, or is minutely scrupu- 
lous in his attention to the externals of religion.—pp. 51, 52. 
We are far from presuming to assert the absolute perfectness of our own 
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church ; but it is not in retracing any of the steps, by which she has receded 
from the Church of Rome, that she is to be made more perfect ; nor by attempt- 
ing to remodel her upon the doctrine and discipline, not of the primitive church, 
but of the church of the fourth or fifth century, infected as it was with the 
remains of gnostic superstition, and the inventions of enthusiastic or ambitious 
men.—pp. 60, 61. 

There are still a few points connected with the orderly performance of 
divine service, which, as I am frequently consulted upon them by the clergy, 
I will briefly notice before [| conclude. 


I think that it is not correct, to commence divine service with a psalm or 
hymn. 

The psalms and services had better be said than sung, where the congrega- 
tion are not sufficiently versed in the knowledge of music to take part in them. 

Where a saint’s-day falls upon a Sunday, the collect for the saint’s-day, as 
well as that for the Sunday, should be read, and the epistle and gospel for the 
saint’s-day, but the lessons for the Sunday. 

The minister should himself give out the psalms to be sung, and all notices 
that may be lawfully published in church. 

The prayers for the Ember Weeks should always be used as appointed. 

The responses in the communion service should be said, rather than sung, 
where there is not cathedral service. 

After the Nicene Creed, the minister should in all cases declare, what holy 
days or fasting days are in the week following appointed to be observed. 

Baptism is never to be administered in private houses, except in cases of 
urgent necessity; and all such baptisms should be duly registered within the 
time prescribed by law. This I request you to take as my authoritative direc- 
tion, as well as what follows : 

That you will not permit any clergyman to officiate as your temporary sub- 
stitute, or assistant, not being a personal friend or acquaintance of your own, 
who shall not have first exhibited to me his letters of orders and testimonials; 


and that no clergyman, serving only one church, omit either morning or 
evening service on Sundays.—pp. 65, 66. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHARGE OF THE LORD BISHOP OF 
LLANDAFF. 


Tuvs in a recent appeal to the various classes of dissenters from our church, 
urging them in affectionate terms to return to the fold from which they had 
wandered, I did not hesitate to say, that they “had much more in common 
with us, than of difference from us: and upon this fact I ground my hope, 
that a day will come when most of these differences will disappear, and when 
the one great duty, with a neglect of which they are now chargeable, that of 
maintaining the Unity or Tae Cuurcn, will present itself so forcibly to 
their minds, as to throw into the shade all minor points, which are now 
pleaded as reasons and excuses for separation. 

Whether we have made any progress towards this re-union since our last 
meeting, is more than I am able to say with confidence. But this 1 can assert, 
that we have not been wanting on our part in endeavours to remove all ob- 
stacles and hindrances, by divesting the matters in dispute of everything that 
can wear the appearance of prejudice, or personal animosity, or party spirit— 
that we have anxiously and affectionately invited those who separate them- 
selves to ponder well the dying injunctions of their Saviour, whose last fervent 
prayers were poured forth, almost in agony, for the unity of that church, the 
foundation of which he had just laid ; and the perpetuation of which he had 
committed to a chosen few, of whose authority, and of whose general course 
of proceeding, uo doubt has ever been entertained. Neither, indeed, is this 
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now pretended by the several sects that have disturbed the common peace. 
—pp. 4, 5. 

There is undoubtedly, in these tracts, an admission of various corruptions, 
sanctioned and enforced by the Romish Church; but they are commonly in- 
troduced as a kind of set-off and counterpeise to the defects alleged to exist 
among Protestant communions.—p. 17. 

But it is not merely our defective ordinances that some of these writers cen- 
sure, Even important points of faith are not sufficiently set forth, according 
to their judgment, in our Liturgy. For instance, it is said, that although we 
recognise the Communion of Saints as an article of our creed, yet “little of 
it is heard among us.’ This sentiment seems to be a favourite and a growing 
one. But if we, as compared with the Church of Rome, say little about it, is 
there not a cause? Is it not because we know little about it, except the 
general truth? And is it not from a pretended knowledge, beyond what was 
ever revealed, “ intruding into those things which man has not been permitted 
to see,” that Rome has engendered that monstrous brood of superstitions re- 
lating to angels and saints, and their intercourse with man, and their tutelary 
influence, which, together with the doctrine of purgatory, and indulgences, 
and relics, and shrines, has converted the simplicity of the gospel into a reli- 
gion much more resembling heathen mythology than the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture? When we thus see the source of the error, and its pernicious conse- 
quences, and when the flagrant impiety, borrowed from the Roman senate, is 
to this day practised, called canonization of deceased individuals, who are 
declared to be already in heaven, and capable of hearing our prayers, and of 
interceding for us, is it not our duty to be cautious and reserved in our teach- 
ing on this point, lest we also fall into the like condemnation ?—pp. 24,25. 

There are other complaints of the insufficiency of our religious offices and 
formularies scattered through these writings, to which I have neither time nor 
inclination now particularly to advert. But I must again declare my decided 
opinion, that these complaints arise more from the indulgence of a morbid 
feeling in religious matters—a feeling which, when supported by ability and 
learning, and a reputation for sanctity, is highly contagious, than from any 
reasonable cause of dissatisfaction. As far as this frame of mind tends to 
correct light and careless performance of religious duty, or habitual want of 
devotion, or superficial acquaintance with the ordinances of our church—as 
far as it promotes the study of their origin, their import, and their sacred use, 
and to inspire a devout love and reverence for them, it may do much good; 
and in the instance before us it has done much good. This it is which has 
called forth the praise and encouragement of many, who now lament the 
mixture, or rather, | may say, the predominance, of evil, which has lately 

manifested itself, wad which, if unchecked, threatens to counte ract, and even 
to corrupt, the good already done—‘‘ to eat as doth a canker’—confound- 
ing the relative importance of things, and leading young and susceptible 
minds to turn away with disgust from any sober statement of divine truth, 
which does not harmonize with their own visionary ideas and excited feelings. 
—pp. 25, 26. 


SEES OF ST. ASAPH AND BANGOR. 
(Extractyof a Letter from the Lord Bishop of Bangor, dated Oct. 19, 1842.) 


‘“] wave communicated the contents of your letter to the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
who feels, as I do, much gratified at the interest felt by our clerical brethren 
in England in the concerns of our distant dioceses. We shall be greatly ob- 
liged and encouraged by any assistance that may be given us by you, and 
those who think with you on this subject, either in the way of petitions, or in 


any other mode which you may think likely to be of service to our cause. 
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Hitherto the case of our dioceses seems to have been overlooked by our En- 
glish brethren. But it is satisfactory tous to learn, that there are sincere mem- 
bers of our church who are alive to the evils which it is proposed to inflict on 
us. It should be borne in mind, that the object of the petitions should be ¢h 
repeal of so much of the Act of 6 and 7 Gul. LV. c. 77, as provides for the union 
of the dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor.” 


N.B.—A Form of Petition to the Houses of Parliament is annexed: it may 
be varied, of course, according to circumstances. 
London, Nov. 4, 1842. 
FORM OF PETITION. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal [or the Honourabl. 
the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia 
ment assembled. The Humble Petition of 


Suewetu,—That your Petitioners regard with deep sorrow and apprehension 
the provision of an Act, passed in the 6th and 7th years of the reign of his late 
Majesty, entitled, “ An Act for carrying into effect the Reports of the Com- 
missioners appointed to consider the State of the Established Church in Eng- 
land and Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, so fa 
as they relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and Patronage,” whereby it is 
proposed, under certain circumstances, to unite in one Bishopric the present 
Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. 

The increasing population and importance of the northern division of the 
Principality of Wales render it, in the judgment of your Petitioners, of the 
highest moment that the Church of England should be maintained in that part 
of her Majesty’s dominions, at least in its present extent of influence and efli- 
ciency. The number of churches and of clergy in North Wales is greatly on 
the increase ; and your Petitioners most strongly deprecate any measure, the 
effect of which will be to diminish the number of its bishops. 

Your Petitioners most humbly submit, that the Bishoprics of St. Asaph and 
Bangor have been from very ancient times endowed with funds solemnly dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of the church in North Wales, and they cannot feel 
it consistent with the interests of religion, or with the demands of justice, to 
unite those sees, in order to divert a portion of their funds to the endowment 
of a bishopric in a district unconnected with Wales, and one of the wealthiest 
in the empire. 

For these reasons, and especially from the strong sense which they enter- 
tain of the evil and danger of interfering with ancient institutions, (productive 
of vast benefit to the interests of religion and morality,) your Petitioners most 
earnestly pray for the repeal of so much of the said act as relates to the union 
of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 


REGIUM DONUM., 


Tue “Ten Towns Messenger” has given from the parliamentary returns the 
amount paid to the protestant dissenters from 1691 to 1840—viz. i 

Payments made in England .......... £ ig 10 9 

Ditto in breland oc ccesscsasecctecves GO040 1 4 





£1,247,740 6 9 

A correspondent has taken the average of the annual payments according to 
the dates given in the parliamentary returns, and has taken the pains to calcu- 
late with great care the interest thereon, adding the interest to the principal 
at the end of each year, and the “ tottle to the whole” is £180,920,813 10s. 11d. 
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We should not have thought of glancing at these annual payments made to 
protestant dissenters for the last 150 years, however contrary to our views of 


the sin of awarding money for the encouragement of self-created teachers of 


religion; but when we see 2s. 11d. and 3s. 4 \d. church-rate martyrs, making 
such spluttering about their consciences, it is proper that such hypocrisy 
should be exposed. 
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QUARTERLY RETURNS OF MARRIAGES SOLEMNIZED. 


Sir, — It has been my custom to prepare, at the commencement of each 
quarter, the returns of marriages solemnized in my parishes, and leave them 
with my servant to be delivered to the registrar when he should call for them. 
No person having called, and the returns not having been sent in, I received 
a note from the registrar of marriages of the district, threatening to acquaint 
the authorities in London with my “ negligence.” This note I forwarded to 
the registrar-general, and if you think fit to publish his reply, it may save 
some of my clerical brethren from a similar annoyance. 
I am, Sir, &c. Cuarves Harpy. 
Hayling Vicarage, Nov, 22, 1842. 





General Register Office, Nov. 14, 1842. 
Rev. Sir,—I am directed by the registrar-general to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 12th inst., and in reply, to inform you that it is 
the duty of every registrar of births and deaths to apply, personally, once a 


quarter to each officiating minister in his district for the certified copies of 


marriages, or certificate of no registry, as the case may be. 


1 have further to state, that Mr. —-—, being a registrar of marriages ouly, 
had no authority to apply for your return: and the registrar-general regrets 
that the letter which Mr. —— addressed to you on the subject, was not more 


courteously framed. 
I have, &c. (Signed) Tuos. Mann, Chief Clerk. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


CHURCH RATES. 


Ir is generally supposed that the subject of church rates will be 
brought before Parliament during the ensuing session. It behoves us 
all, therefore, to turn our attention to it, that the whole question may 
be considered with that care which its importance demands. The 
object of the following communication is to state, as briefly as possible— 
Ist. What is the law concerning church rates ? 
2nd. How the law, as interpreted by Sir. S. Lushington, is to be 
carried into execution. 
3rd. What power the ecclesiastical and common law courts have 
for compelling the parishioners to repair their church, 
dth. What is the real object of those conscientious dissenters who 
clamour for the abolition of church rates. 
Sth; The arguments for and against the plan which has been and 
may again be submitted to Parliament in lieu of chureh rates, 
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6th. What is the only real grievance in the present system, and 
its REMEDY, 

ith. Such general observations upon the subject as do not come 
under any of the previous heads, 

Those who wish for information upon the subject are recommended 
to read the judgments lately delivered by Lord Chief Justice ‘Tindal 
in the Court of Exchequer, 8th February, 1841, on the writ of error 
in Veley and Joslin ». Burder; by Lord Denman in the Court of 
(Queen’s Bench, May Ist, 1840, in Burder v. Veley ; by Dr. Lushing- 
ton, in the Consistory Court, May 4th, 1842; and by Lord Denman, 
just delivered in the Queen’s Bench, in Queen v, Chapelwardens of 
Haworth, in the parish of Bradford. To these must be added the 
papers drawn up by Mr. A. C. Veley, and inserted in the British 
Magazine for March, April, &c., 1840. The thanks of every 
churchman are due to that gentleman, and to all the other in- 
habitants of Braintree, who have so nobly stood up in defence of 
the established church against a powerful combination of men, who 
have turned religion into rebellion, faith into faction, and conscience 
into disobedience to the plain Word of God, (Rom. xiii. 5—7.) These 
unhappy men may have had on their side the letter of the law (at 
least, they have hitherto succeeded in setting it at defiance), but the 
spirit of it is decidedly against them, and sooner or later, they will 
find that it is too strong for them. Archdeacon Hale’s collection of 
precedents may also be consulted with advantage. 

The first point is to ascertain what is the law concerning church 
rates. Here there is no doubt. All the judges down to the present 
times have declared, that by the common and siatute and ecclesiastical 
law of England the parishioners are bound to keep the parish church in 
repair. Not to repeat the authorities which Mr. Veley has given, 
British Magazine, April, 1840, we will merely add what has been 
said in the judgments already referred to. Lord Chief Justice Den- 
man says, ‘‘ By the civil and canon law the parsons had been bound 
to repair the church; and that liability existed in all Christian king- 
doms, except England, where, by the parliamentary law of the country, 
the parishioners were bound to take care of the repairs of the church. 
This was clearly laid down in numerous authorities. The period 
at which the earliest church-rate was imposed had _ not been 
distinctly shewn; still it might be assumed that the expenses re- 
quired to be incurred for the repairs of the church had always been 
levied upon the parishioners at large. ‘That, indeed, was a matter 
which was treated as a settled point of practice and law.’’ Dr. Lush- 
ington says, he knew not the origin of church rates, nor any autho- 
rity which fixed a date.” Soames, in his “ History of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church,” proves that a payment for the repairs of the church 
existed in those early days. The earliest case is in the year-books, 
in the time of Edward HI. But their origin was naturally accounted 
for. The legality of the usage of compelling the parishioners to repair, 
established by the statute, vaturally led to the ascertainment of the 
ability of those so bound.” Again, Sir S. Lushington, in Varty and 
Mopsey v. Nunn, says, * The parishioners of the whole parish were 
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bound to repair that church (the old parish church of Hackney) — 
that is, the body of it; and this obligation was imposed, not by the 
ecclesiastical law, but by custom, by the common law of England, reco- 
gnised by various authorities. It is not the ecclesiastical law which 
imposes such burthens; for, by the ancient ecclesiastical law it was 
to be defrayed out of ecclesiastical profits; neither would the eccle- 
siastical law have produced any such effect, because, unless reco- 
gnised by the common law, or enacted law by statute, it was and is wholly 
inoperative in this country. This obligation to repair, as imposed by 
the common law, is recognised bv all the common law authorities ; 
by Lord Coke, (and, indeed, before his time, in the Reports,) and all 
the authorities which follow him, down to and including Lord 
C. J. Tindal, and the judges in the Court of Exchequer Chamber, 
as expressed in their judgment in Veley and Burder. The obligation 
is further recognised by various statutes from the time of Edward 1. 
down to the present day. In the statute of ‘ cireumspecte agatis,’ it 
is particularly provided that the Weclesiastical Court may proceed 
against persons who are deficient in performing their allotted duty in 
respect to the repairs of the church. ... . It is again recognised in all 
the acts of Parliament of modern times touching the collection of rates 
before magistrates.” Lord C. J. Tindal, in delivering the judgment 
of the judges in the Court of Exchequer Chamber, in Veley v. Burder, 
says, “ that the actual parishioners of every parish were bound to 
repair the church, not by any particular ecclesiastical injunction, 
but by the general common law of the land, anc that the liability to 
make such repair was a duty which they could not legally decline to per- 
form. When the parishioners, therefore, were assembled in vestry, 
the only question upon which they could deliberate was, not whether they 
should repair the church at all, for upon that point they were concluded 
by the common law of the land, but how, when, and in what manner 
their duty was to be performed. They had no more power to relieve 
themselves from the duty itself than to refuse to contribute to the repair 
of bridges and highways, in which the public had a common interest, 
and which the law for that reason had immemorially decided that 
the public were bound to repair.’ ‘These authorities abundantly 
prove that by the ecclesiastical and common and statute law of Eng- 
land the parishioners are bound to repair their parish church. 

2. How is this law to be carried into execution? The proper 
mode of proceeding is for the churchwardens to see what repairs 
are needed, and employ a professional person to give an estimate of 
the necessary expenses; then to call, by public legal notice, a meeting 
of the parishioners to make a rate for the necessary = If the 
majority of those present grant a rate, there is no difficulty. Lord 
C. J. Tindal says, “‘ there was no difference of opinion among the 
judges as to the validity of a rate so made, and as to the liability of 
the parishioners to discharge their several portions of it.” The law 
will punish with imprisonment those who refuse to pay their quota, 
as in the cases of Thorogood and Child. But if the majority refuse 
arate, what is to be done? The Ecclesiastical Commissioners say 
(the commissioners were, besides the bishops, Lords Tenterden and 
3A2 
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Wyntord, Sir N. C. Tindal, Sir J. Nicholl, Sir C. Robinson, Sir H, 
Jenner, Sir C. KE. Carrington, Dr. Lushington, and R. C. Fergusson, 
Kisq.,) “ An opinion is entertained by some very learned persons, that 
if the vestry refuses a rate, the churchwardens may of their own autho- 
rity make it.” Sir William Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell) Judge 
of the Admiralty, and Sir J. Nicholl, Judge of the Arches Court, were 
of this opinion, (British Magazine, March, 1840.) ‘This opinion was 
confirmed in the case of Gauden v. Selby before Sir W. Wynn, “ in 
which instance (we are quoting from Lord C. J. Tindal’s judgment) 
the rate was made by the churchwardens at the very meeting which 
refused to concur with them in making it.’’ This seemed to be the 
case also in Ventris. “ ‘The court did not now enter into the question 
of the validity of a rate so made (by the churchwardens and the 
minority) as that.question was not before them. They reserved to 
themselves the full right to decide that question according to the 
best of their judgment, whenever the question should arise. Such a 
power, if shewn to exist as a matter of usage in any parish, would 
not, perhaps, be considered unreasonable, as the only way by which, 
in the circumstances, a parish officer would be enabled to cause the 
parish to perform what the parish was by law bound to do, and what 
he was by law bound to see that they performed. There could not, 
in other respects, be any great objection to a rate so made, as the neces- 
sity, the amount of it, and the liability of particular individuals to the 
payment could be effectually discussed in the Ecclesiastical Court.” 
Upon this intimation, supported as it was by Sir W. Wynn’s decision 
in Gauden xv, Selby, and the case in Ventris, the churchwardens of 
Braintree, against the majority of the vestry, and with the minority, 
made arate. It should be observed that no church-rate had been 
granted since 1834. The Consistory Court, at the suit of the vicar, 
had issued a decree, against the churchwardens in special, and the parish- 
toners in general, to meet and make arate. In obedience to this decree, 
the churchwardens, with the minority, made a rate. This was re- 
sisted, and the cause Veley and Joslin v. Gosling was heard before 
Sir S. Lushington in the Consistory Court; and she decided against 
the validity of a rate so made. His strongest reasons for this decision 
are, “that the ordinary definition of a legal church-rate is, a rate 
made by the majority of the vestry.’ That there is no precedent 
(having discarded Gauden vy. Selby) of such a rate having been made 
and declared valid; that there is no analogy between making a 
chureh-rate and an election of a corporate officer, or member of 
parliament, at least, not so far as to prove that if the majority in 
vestry illegally refuse a church-rate, they throw away and lose their 
votes, as electors do who vote for an unqualified candidate ; and, 
lastly, that the use of spiritual remedies, such as interdict, excommu- 
nication, and interposition on the part of the High Commission Court, 
proved that this doctrine (of the legality of a church-rate made by the 
churchwardens with a minority) could not have been in existence 
then, and therefore could not be: supported nxow. But what is the 
force of these reasons. As Sir S. Lushington says, “No rate made 
even by a majority was good unless the rate was necessary,” what be- 
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comes of his definition of a legal rate—a rate made by the majority ? 
If the majority cannot make a rate illegally, why should they be per- 
mitted to refuse a rate illegally ? Supposing there is no precedent 
establishing the validity of such a rate, is that any stronger argument 
against it than the fact of there being no precedent establishing the 
invalidity of such a rate is in its favour? Jf the point has never been 
tried before, how can there be a precedent ? Is there anything absurd 
in supposing that itis new? Surely not; though Sir 3, Lushington 
says, “If this new doctrine be law, it w as aimatter of wonderment to him 
that it should first have been discovered in 1841. ‘Though the neces- 
sity for the use of this remedy must have so often occurred, (why 
must?) in all the books there is altum silentium respecting this 
panacea.” The Court of the Exchequer Chamber thought there was 
an analogy between the mujority of w vestry throwing away their votes 
by not voting a legal rate, aud electors losing theirs by voting for an unqua- 
lified candidate. ‘Nhe mere fact that in other days other remedies were 
used, cannot be any argument against the legality of this remedy now. 
But whether right or wrong, the judge has decided that a rate made 
by the churchwardens and a minority of the vestry is invalid. ‘This, 
therefore, is the law, or rather the interpretation of it, till overruled 
by some other judge o r higher court as unceremoniously as Sir 5S. 
Lushington set aside tee inlamanes of Sir William Wynn, on the score 
“that as church-rates then excited but little interest, the case was 
discussed and disposed of with less research and attention to autho- 
rities than under other circumstances would probably have been the 
case.” This is what Lord’ Denman says in delivering judgment in 
Queen v. Chapelwardens of Haworth: « Whenever the question of 
the legality of the rate made by the churchwardens and the minority 
of the parish in vestry assembled should arise, every one of the judges 
would be at perfect liberty to use the most complete freedom in the 
discussion of the point. No one would be in the least bound, as by 
authority, by anything that had thus been said in the judgmeat in 
the Wxchequer Chamber, But something, and something of import- 
ance, had occurred. ‘The hint thrown out in the lsxchequer Chamber 
had been taken up and acted on by certain parties, and the rate made 
by them had been brought uuder the consideration of the Keclesias- 
tical Court, which, after full discussion, had solemnly decided that a 
rate made by the churchwardens and the minority was illegal. It 
was true that it was not impossible that that decision—the decision 
of a court particularly conversant with matters of church-rate— 
might be questioned before a higher tribunal; and it was not impossible 
that it might be set aside.” tis, therefore, open to the churchwardens 
of Braintree to take their cause into the higher courts, and we shall 
then see whether they will confirm or set aside the decision of Sir S. 
Lushington. But till this decision is overruled, a rate made by the 
churchwardens and a minority must be considered illegal, 

Now comes the question, since the minority cannot make a legal 
rate, how can the majority, if refractory, be compelled? How can 
the law, not the ecclestastical alone, but the common and the statute, 

vindicate its majesty, and punish those who refuse to do what the 
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law, ecclesiastical, common, and statute, says they are bound to do ? 
Even supposing the law was silent about the mode of punishing the 
contumacious, they would not so escape. lor, according to Black- 
stone, “ disobedience to any act of Parliament, (and the judges have 
declared that the parishioners are by statute ‘bound to repair their 
parish church,) where no particular penalty is assigned, is a high 
misprision and contempt, and is punishable by fixe and imprisonment 
at the discretion of the king’s courts of justice.’ (Book iv. chap. 9.) 
And in chap. i. of the same book he says, “ a crime or misdemesnor, 
is an act committed or omitted, in violation of a public law, either 
forbidding or commanding it.” They, therefore, who refuse to repair 
their parish church are violators of the law, and obnoxious to its penal- 
dies. But we need not insist further upon this; for the law is not 
silent concerning the mode of punishing the refractory. Chief Justice 
Holt says, “ By the common law of England, the parishioners of 
every perish are bound to repair the church; and by the statute of 
‘ circumspecte agatis,’ the jurisdiction in such matters is expressly 
ascribed to the spiritual courts.’ Sir W. Blackstone says, © It is a 
settled and invariable principle in the law of England, that every 
right, when withheld, must have a remedy, and every injury its 
proper redress.” Lord Denman’s words are: “ It was said that the 
law in ancient times had supplied a remedy, which had always been 
found effectual, and that the threat of ecclesiastical censures had always 
been sufficient to procure the discharge of the duty which, by uni- 
versal consent, the Jaw had thrown on the parishioners. The i- 
terdict which suspended ecclesiastical rites, punished a_ refractory 
parish, and the very fear of its imposition prevented the necessity of 
having recourse to any other method to procure the funds necessary for 
the support and maintenance of the fabric of the church.” Further 
on he says, “* Lord Chief Justice North had laid it down that the 
parishioners were on ona for not repairing the church.” Sir 8. 
Lushington says, “ ‘That the parishioners were bound to repair the 
nave of the church, was a proposition established by all authorities ; 
but with regard to the origin of that allegation, its nature, and the 
remedies for enforcing it, there was much room for difference of 
opinion. ‘The statute of ‘ circumspecte agatis’ appeared to establish 
fully these points: Ist. That parishioners were accustomed before the 
passing of that statute to repair the nave or body of the church. 
2ud. That the spiritual courts punished persons who refused to do so. 
3rd. ‘That the temporal courts had interfered by prohibition. 4th. 
That by this statute they were restrained from so doing. Conse- 
quently, the legality of the obligation, and the right of the spiritual courts 
to punish, were established by the statute law of the land.” Further on, 
‘The question of remedy was an important branch of the considera- 
tion. <All the remedies appeared to be in strict unison with the origin 
and nature of the obligation; they emanated from the Ecclesiastical 
Court alone... . . Such punishment must have been excommunica- 
tion, and other ecclesiastical inflictions, and fines, as the statute shewed. 
Precisely a similar course of proceeding followed when rates had 
become customary—criminal proceedings, issuing from the Ecclesias- 
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tical Court—the result, interdict and excommunication. All these 
original and legal forms remained untouched by statute; whether 
effectual now it was not for him to say: they were not obsolete in law ; 
they had a legal existence.” Lord Chief Justice Tindal says, “ It 
had been observed that to grant the prohibition would be ‘to take 
away all the power of the Kcclesiastical Court to compel the payment 
of a rate by reluctant parishioners. But this was not so; for all the 
powers of the spiritual court to compel the reparation of the church 
were left untouched by the present decision. ‘That court still pos- 
sessed the power of compelling the churchwardens to make the rate, or 
cause tt tobe made, and of compelling the parishioners to pay it when 
made according to (aw. Such parties as refused to join in the rate 
or to pay it, may be compelled to do so by ecclesiastical censure—that 
is, by excommunication, which, since the 53rd George IIL. means impri- 
sonment of the recusant parties.’ ‘1 believe,” says Archdeacon Hale, 
“that I state the case correctly in saying that, supposing the Kccle- 
siastical Court were now to admonish parishioners to repair their 
church; that, whereas, under the former state of the law, before the 
passing of Lord Stowell’s act, 53rd George IL1., they would have 
been excommunicated for a disobedience of the decree of the court 
to repair their church, they would, under the existing law, be liable to 
imprisonment under the writ issued from the Court of Chancery, ‘ de 
contumace capiendo.’ ‘Thus, though purely spiritual censures may 
now be powerless, it is not so with the decrees of the spiritual courts ; 
it being an acknowledged rule of the law (as lately proved in ‘Thoro- 
good’s case) that the temporal court is ready, when called upon, to 
lend its aid to enforce the judgment of the spiritual court, and ¢hus 
the very same punishment awaits the contumacious parishioner who neg- 
lects to do what the spiritual court decrees, as would happen to him if he 
ventured to disobey a mandamus of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
It is manifestly the duty of the heads of our church to take every 
measure which is necessary in order to ascertain the state of the law 
upon the matters of church-rate, and the methods by which it may 
be enforced. It is only by such a course that the defects or hard- 
ships, if any, of the existing law can be duly discovered, as well as 
the means of remedying them by fresh enactments pointed out.” 
These, then, are the punishments to which all are liable who refuse a 
rate for necessary repairs to their parish church. They are partly 
civil, such as imprisonment and fine, and partly spiritual, as church 
censures, interdict, and excommunication. The temporal punishments 
would deter many, but the spiritual would not be powerless. All 
who were in any degree more than merely nominally members of 
the church would be very unwilling to incur them; and if the fear of 
excommunication prevented churchmen from joifing in the opposition 
to church-rates, the dissenters would soon find themselves in a glo- 
rious minority, and utterly unable to effect the object they have at 
heart. 

4. What is their object? Not merely the abolition of church- 
rates, but the overthrow of the church itself. One of their organs has 
told us, “the church-rate gone, the establishment itself will be ap 
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easy prey.” One of their teachers confesses, * We long and sigh for 
the overthrow of the establishment; we contend for nothing more, 
and we shall be satisfied with nothing less.” This is still more plain 
from the amendment which was proposed and carried by a great 
majority at the vestry summoned by the churchwardens of Braintree, 
in obedience to the decr.e from the Consistory Court, requiring them to 
muke a rate—* That all compulsory payments for the support of the 
religious services of any sect or people appear to the majority of this 
vestry to be unsanctioned by any portion of the New ‘Testament 
Scriptures, and altogether opposed to, and subversive of, the pure and 
spiritual character of the religion of Christ; but that for any one 
religious sect to compel others, which disapprove their form of wor- 
ship or system of church gov ernment, or which dissent from their 
religious principles and creeds, to, nevertheless, submit to support and 
extend them, appears to this vestry to bea yet more obvious invasion 
of religious freedom, and violation of the rights of conscience, while 
also it appears to be a gross injustice to dissenters, as citizens, to com- 
pel them to pay for the religious services of others, in which they have 
no part, while they build their own chapels, support their own minis- 
ters, and defray the charges of their own worship; that compulsory 
chureh- rates, and more especially such rates upon dissenters, thus 
appearing to be as a tax unjust, and as an ecclesiastical imposition 
adverse to religious liberty, and contrary to the spirit of Christianity, 
this vestry feels bound by the highest obligations of social justice and 
of religious principles, to refuse to make a rate, and does refuse 
accordingly.” Does not common sense tell us, that they, who in 
these terms refused to make a rate, when ordered to do so by the 
Consistory Court, acted most ¢dlegal/y, and by their illegal act as 
completely threw away their votes as a party of Chartists would, 
who, instead of voting at an election for any of the candidates, should 
move and carry an amendment, that as the House of Commons was 
not, in their opinion, a fair representation of the country, they refused 

proceed to an election. Most of Sir S. Lushington’s arguments 
against the opinion that the majority at Braintree had, by their dis- 
obedience to the laws, thrown away their votes, would go to prove 
that these Chartists had not thrown away their votes, as they could 
not be said to have acquiesced in the election, for they had expressly 
voted against either candidate. No common-law judge would have 
listened to such a pretence, neither ought any ecclesiastical judge. 
With this curious amendment before us—curious both in its style and 
doctrine—how forcibly will Archdeacon Hale’s words come home to 
the hearts of all who love our constitution in church and state—*« I 
would add, that it is the duty of the state also, to aid and assist the 
church in vindic ating the power of the law and checking the uncon- 
stitutional combination which is made to overthrow and to change it. 
Conscience is put forward as the plea for non-payment of church-rates 
by dissenters. ‘The state would do well to look to it, it being mani- 
fest that when once the principle is acknowledged that private con- 
science justifies disobedience of public law, the whole frame of civilized 
society is dissolved. It was private conscience, binding itself by the 
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solemn league and covenant, which overthrew the monarchy in 
the person of Charles I. The progress of the power of private conscience 
upon the power of the state ought always to be watched with jealousy, 
for it may at last be found too strong for those who, for the sake of tem- 
porary popularity, have taught it to know its strength ; it may again 
have power to dry up all the resources of the state, and to overwhelm 
the country in disorder and destruction.” There ap pear to have been 
mistakes, howev er, in the course pursued by the friends of Jaw and 
order. The Braintree case would have been managed better if the 
chairman had refused to put the amendment, which was not merely 
illegal, as contrary to the decree of the Consistory Court, but involved 
a political and religious discussion, quite foreign to the purpose for 
which the vestry was summoned, and had insisted upon their voting 
either for or against the proposed rate. Vor the information of some 
of the younger clergy who may have to preside at a church-rate 
meeting, it may be as well to add some remarks of the Rev. W. 

sruce Knight, Chancellor of Llandaff: “ In respect to adjournment, 
with a view to postpone or escape the obligation, whether for a year 
or six months, or any other period, we have the authority of the 
Attorney-General for urging that it is a ‘shallow device.’ if, there- 
fore, a party proposes an adjournment, let the chairman at once, 
without hesitation, refuse to put the question. ... . . Sir J. Scar- 
lett’s (now Lord Abinger) opinion was taken upon the following 
points: “* Whether the motion for adjournment was properly rejected 
by the chairman? Answer: I think it was; the meeting being for 
a specific purpose, which the adjournment was intended to frustrate. 
Again: Whether, the chairman is bound to allow any motion to have 
precedence of a motion for a ratey Answer: | think not, if the 
notice is only for arate.” The vestry must thus come to the vote; if the 
Inajority re fuse a rate, let the minority demand a poll. Ifthe friends 
of the church are out-voted here also, let them support their church- 
wardens in applying to the ecclesiastical courts to proceed against 
some few of the principals amongst the contumacious. ‘The oppo- 
nents of church-rates would soon find that it was dangerous setting 
the law at defiance; and that the wisdom of our pious ancestors in 
enabling the law to vindicate its majesty, was more than a match for 
the ingenuity of those impious moderns, who disregard its enactments 
aud yet hope to escape its penalties. 

5, We may now consider the measure which, as it has been once, 
may be again proposed to parliament. It is expected to be similar in 
principle to Lord Althorp’s of 1884, which abolished church-rates alto- 
gether, and substituted for them an annual payment of about 250,000/, 
out of the consolidated fund. It is Aoped that this arrangement, which 
cuts rather than unties the Gordian knot, will prevent church-rate con- 
tests, and do away. with the difficulties of enforcing a rate by punish- 
ing a refractory parish. These advantages are immediate, and so 
considerable, that they will weigh with many, especially with those 
who act from expediency rather than prince iple, and consider a present 
good cheaply purchased, though at the cost of a future sacrifice. ‘The 
objections to the plan are many and great. Ist. Parliament, with all 
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its boasted omnipotency, cannot, by an act of 1843, give any fair com- 
pensation for a payment which has in its favour the prescription of 
ayes. ‘or the charge out of the consolidated fund, which it sanctions 
to-day, it may refuse to-morrow, What one parliament gives, another 
may take away. 2nd. Is there any need—any sufficient cause—to 
release the property which has come into possession of its present 
owners, subject to church-rates, from this slight burden, when it can 
only be done by imposing it on some other species of property ? Is it 
desirable for the great landlords, who are the masters of our laws, to 
shift this burden off their own shoulders, and lay it on others, not so 
well able to bear it? Would not such legislation give men occasion 
to say, “ They bind heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, and lay 
them on men’s shoulders, but they themselves will not move them 
with one of their fingers?” Church-rates are in fact paid by the 
landlords ; and their amount being so small, they may be looked upon 
as a sort of quit-rent due to the Lord of all. Is it safe to withhold this 
acknowledgment? ‘Tithes have been commuted, and God’s churelr 
thereby robbed, and the landlord’s een proportionably increased. 
Church-rates also may be abolished; but have a care—just when 
estates are increased by these means, the spoilers may come, and 
Malachi’s threatening be fulfilled—« Ye are cursed with a curse ; for 
ye have robbed me, even this whole nation.” Another objection to 
the proposed commutation is, a fixed sum, even though it were in its 
nature as safe as an immemorial charge upon lands and houses, and in 
its value equivalent to what has been annually collected for church- 
rates, is not a fair compensation for a payment which varies as re- 
quired. No one who knows the dilapidated state into which many, if 
not most of our churches, have been suffered to fall, can imagine that 
the same sum which has been expended upon them lately will be 
sufficient for the future. As a better spirit prevails amongst the com- 
munity, and their attachment to the church increases,—and, God be 
praised ! it is increasing daily, the amount granted in church-rates will 
increase too. ‘This fruitful spring, which is part of the voluntary system 
of our church, “ for the law is not made for righteous men, but for the 
lawless and disobedient,” will be entirely dried up by the proposed 
commutation. But though the real friends of the church object to the 
alteration, will not her bitter enemies be satisfied with it? For if so, 
that would be a great argument in its favour with many legislators, 
whose liberality consists in giving up what they do not value, and in 
taking from the church all the privileges that lawfully belong to her. 
But the plan contemplated has not even this recommendation : ; for the 
dissenters will not be satisfied. ‘They themselves have told us that 
their resistance will then be transferred from church-rates to the general 
taves. And success will have emboldened them. They will say, we 
have but to agitate, and our rulers must yield to our “ conscientious 
scruples.” Have we succeeded in throwing off church-rates, and 
shall we tamely submit to let the parish churches be re paired out of 
the Consolidated Fund? Sir R, Inglis said, last June, when op- 
posing Sir J. Easthope’s bill to abolish church-rates, «The great body 
of dissenters repudiated almost unanimously the proposition to charge 
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the sum required for church-rates upon the Consolidated k'und, saying, 
that that fund was the produce of the taxation of the country, and that 
to charge the amount on that fund was only to adopt another mode of 
burdening their consciences, because the amount would still come in 
another shape from their pockets ;” so true it is that too raany of them 
have put their money into their hearts, and their consciences into their 
pockets. That their determination is to pay nothing in any shape to 
the support of the national church is evident from the Braintree amend- 
ment. And as their active and passive resistance will have compelled 
the government to alter the law to please them, they will never cease 
till they have succeeded in gaining the object of their wishes ; and what 
that is we have seen above—* In vain is the net spread in the sight of 
any bird.’’ Would that Archdeacon Wilberforce’s words might reach 
not only the ears but the hearts of our statesmen, who proless to be 
members and friends of the church : ** We are well convinced that a sure 
and lasting peace was never yet purchased by any timid concession of 
the church's rights to the clamour of her enemies. And of this | am con- 
vinced, that, as the opposition to this payment may commonly be 
traced to a secret hope of success in resisting it, and so of effecting an 
escape from a pecuniary charge, (a motive which would lead some 
persons to dispute most obligations.) So when a few ruled cases have 
cut off this hope, the violence and irritation which are now alleged 
as grounds for legislative interference in the matter will very speedily 
and of themselves die out.” 

The mere fact that church-rates have been opposed in some parishes, 
and refused in a few, is no argument against them. What payment 
would not be opposed and occasionally refused? Would the income 
or any other tax stand much chance if every one who had to pay it 
had the liberty of voting against it? ‘The resistance to church-rates 
will be discontinued as soon as it is known that it will not be success- 
ful, and can only end in the punishment of the contumacious. Let 
our statesmen remember that this will be the downward career of our 
country, when dissent is again triumphant. No church, no king, no 
House of Lords, no aristocracy, no funded property, no landed pro- 
perty, but a general scramble and: universal licentiousness, ending in 
a democratic tyranny. 

6G. We now come to what is the only real inconvenience of the pre- 
sent system of chureh-rates. It is not, then, a hardship that dissenters 
who possess property should pay their quota towards keeping the 
parish church in repair; for they have acquired their property subject 
to this charge ; and when it was purchased, so much less was paid for 
it as was thought equivalent to this payment. What would be thought 
of the honesty of a churchman who should purchase a house or land 
subject to a payment of twenty pounds a-year for a meeting-house, and 
then refuse to pay it? Would he be allowed to urge his “ con- 
scientious scruples ?” Would not every dissenter in the kingdom cry 
shame, and say his “ conscientious scruples’ were but a “ shallow pre- 
tence ?” But the real hardship of the present system of church-rates is 
the uncertainty of the amount required. ‘The repairs may be deferred 
from year to year, till at length a very considerable sum is urgently 
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needed to preserve the church from falling. And this may come upon 
a new tenant, who, during the first two or three years of his occu- 
pation, may have to pay one shilling or two shillings in the pound ; 
whereas the former tenant probably never paid more: than one penny 
or twopence. In this way some escape altogether, and others have to 
bear more than their proper share. This inequality is not only unjust 
in itself, but it induces all occupiers to defer repairing the church as 
long as they can, and to do as little as possible, in the hope that it may 
last their time; and it thus operates to keep our churches in a much 
worse condition than they would have been if the same money had 
been expended year by year, as the repairs were wanted. ‘The 
remedy for this grievance appears simple and easy. Let the legis- 
lature, after careful inquiry into the real wants of the church, and 
having ascertained the average amount of church-rates during the last 
few years, pass an act compelling, under certain penalties, church- 
wardens to collect, and the parishioners to pay, a fixed church-rate 
every year; this rate to be the same all over England, and to be two- 
pence, or threepence, or sixpence in the pound, as may be found 
needful. _ Probably threepence in the pound would be sufficient to 
make up the average of the last few years. Let the legislature alter 
the amount at the end of every twenty years, if necessary. Let the 
proper officers, the churchwardens under the archdeacon and bishop, 
have the management of the money thus raised in their respective 
parishes, employing it in keeping the church in proper repair, and in 
providing the things necessary for the public service of the sanctuary. 
Let the parishioners have the same control over the expenditure as 
they have now—that is, the right to examine the accounts, and to 
object, if any of the charges are illegal, unnecessary, or excessive. 
Speaking generally, for some years the amount thus collected would 
not be more than sufficient (perhaps scarcely that) to put the church 
into proper repair; but eventually there might be a surplus. Let this 
be paid into Queen Anne’s Bounty Office as a reserve fund for the 
parish, in case any more expensive repairs should be needed, or a new 
church be required. ‘The money thus paid into the Bounty Office 
might be lent to other parishes for substantial repairs or a new church, 
under an agreement to repay so much per annum. ‘Thus a few pence 
in the pound, probably as little as twopence or threepence paid 
annually, (and this no new or additional burden upon any one, for it 
would be merely fulfilling the obligation to which all real property in 
England is and has been subject from time immemorial, ) would prevent 
all church-rate contests, and preserve our churches from decay and ruin. 
‘This remedy is easy and practicable, and would satisfy all but those 
who sigh for the overthrow of the church. 

7. But whatever alteration of the law may appear desirable, the 
path of duty is clear at present. Notwithstanding the resistance, 
and, in some few places the successful resistance, which has been 
offered to church-rates, and the difficulties that have delayed the 
punishment of the refractory, there is little doubt that if the ministers 
and friends of the church exert themselves, the opposition will scarcely 
ever be successful, and in a little while will die away. ‘The case of 
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Rochford shews what may be done even under unfavourable local cir- 
cumstances. ‘Thanks to the exertions, talents, and piety of Dr. Moles- 
worth, the severe contest carried on there—the severest probably on 
record—terminated with a majority in favour of the rate. What an 
example is this to encourage the friends of the church to resist man- 
fully the combination of dissenters and the ungodly! Let but the 
ministers of the church carry on their ministry in the spirit, and ac- 
cording to the etter of the church, as she is in her authorized for- 
mularies—let but the lay members of the church be as zealous for 
the church as the dissenters are against her, and we will venture to say 
that church-rates will be contested but in few parishes, and refused in 
none. But whatever line of policy our statesmen may pursue, whether 
they may act as “nursing fathers’ of the church, their highest 
privilege, or traitorously “ lift up their heel against her,’”’ we have this 
sure word of prophecy to encourage us to stand up manfully in defence 
of our religion and altars— No weapon that is formed against thee 
shall prosper.” LF. P. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
ORDINATIONS. 


Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, St. Asaph Cathedral................. Nov. 6. 
Lord Bishop of Rochester, in the Chapel of the Castle, at 





OOTY cvcscctsdiscsccisecss eoescccccccese coceseeseccccsccccsccesssee §=NOV. 18, 
DEACONS, 

Name. | Deg. | College. | University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Graham, John H. | 
(Literate) ........ ; one | eee eee eas St. Asaph. 
Hallowes, Brabazon... | B.a. | Lincoln Oxford St. Asaph. 
Parry, Henry ......... nA. New Inn Hall | Oxford | St. Asaph. 
Stansfield, Joseph ... | p.a. St. John’s Camb. St. Asaph. 
PRIESTS. 

Caffin, Charles Stuart | 1.4, Caius | Camb. | Rochester. 
Doria, Samuel ......... z.A. | St. Jobn’s Camb, Rochester. 
Hughes, John Young _ B.A. Catherine Hall | Camb. | Rochester. 
Kember, George ...... | M.A. | Queen’s Camb. | Rochester. 
Lewis, Lewis ......... B.A, | Jesus Oxford St. Asaph. 
Wodehouse, Thomas. | B.a. | Balliol Oxford Rochester. 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Tne Lord Bishop of Winchester will 
hold his next ordination at Farnham Castle, 
on Sunday the 11th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford will hold 
his next ordination at Oxford, on Sunday, 
the 18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester will hold 
his next ordination at Worcester, on Sun- | 
day the 18th of December. | 

The Lord Bishop of Durbam will hold | 

is next ordination at Durham, on Sun- 
day the 18th of December. | 


The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol will hold his next ordination at 
Gloucester, on Sunday, the 18th of Dec. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln will hold 
his next ordination at Lincoln, on Sunday, 
the 18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester will 
hold bis next ordination at Chichester, on 
Sunday, the 18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Hereford will hold 
his next ordination at Hereford,on Sunday, 
the 18th of December. 

His Grace the Archbishop of York 
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will hold his next ordination at Bishops- 
thorpe, on Sunday, the 18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of London will hold 
his next ordination at St. James’s, on 
Sunday the 18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Chester will hold his 
next ordination at Chester, on Sunday, 
the 18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Lichfield will hold 
his next ordination on Sundav, the 18th 
of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will bold 
his next ordination at Salisbury, on Sun- 
day, the 18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Derry will hold his 
next ordination at Derry, on Sunday, the 
18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon will hold his 
next ordination at Ripon, on Sunday, the 
15th of January, 1845. 

The Lord Bishop of Norwich will hold 
his next ordination at Norwich, on Sun- 
day 29th of January, 1845. 





PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS, 


The Venerable Edward Stopford, Arch- 
deacon of Armagh, to the Bishopric of 
Meath. 

Rev. Robt. Ainslie, late Asst. Minister of 
St. Peter's, Walworth, to the V. of Six. 
bills and Ludford Magna, Lincolnshire ; 
pat., G, F. Heneage, Esq. 

Rev. Marsham Argles, to the V. of Gret- 
ton, Northamptonshire, vacant by the d. 
of the Rev. G. Roberts. 

Rev. J. S. Avery, late Head Master of 
the Lostwithiel Grammar School, to the 
P. C. of St. Michael's, Cornwall. 

Rev. Richd. Barber, C. of Kirk Heaton, 
near Huddersfield, to the . C. of Heage, 
Derbyshire; pat., the V. of Duffield. 

Rev. Henry Barret, to the incumbency of 
the new church at Pelton. 

Rev. R. H. Barham, R. of St, Gregory by 
St. Paul, to the R. of St Augustine and 
St. Faith, London; pats., D. and C. of 
St. Paul's, 

Rev. E. W, Batchellor, to the R. of Cold 
Ashton, Gloucestershire, vacant by the 
d, of the Rev, J. Whittington. 

Rev. E. Bates, to the C. of Oxendon, 
Northamptonshire, 

Rey. T., Bayley, to be Assist, C. of East- 
bourne, Sussex. 

Rev. T. Vere Bayne, Master of Warring- 
ton School, Lanecasbire, to the P. C. 
of St. John’s Church, Broughton, Man- 
chester. 

Rev. E. Bird, to the R, of St. Thomas's, 
Birmingham, 
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Rev. James Booth, LL.D., to the C. of 
Whitchurch , Somerset. 

Rev. Dr. Booth, Principal of the late 
Bristol College, to be one of the Do- 
mestic Chaplains of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 

Rev. Dr. Boyton, to be Vicar-General of 
the Diocese of Raphoe, Ireland, vacant 
by the promotion of the Rev. Dr. Stop- 
ford, 

Rey. H. B. Bullocke, to the C. of Daw- 
lish, Devon. 

Rev. S. Bunbury, of Glossop, to the P. 
C. of St. Thomas’, St. Helen’s, near 
Liverpool. 

Rev. G, Butler, D.D., to the Deanery of 
the Cathedral Church of Peterborough, 
void by the resig. of the Rev. Dr. 
T. Turton. 

Rev. W. C. B. Cave, Incumbent of Flixton, 
near Manchester, to the Incumbency of 
St. Philip’s Church, Liverpool. 

Rev. Theophilus Campbell, P. C. of Tun- 
stall, Staffordshire, to be Minister of 
Trinity Church, Belfast. 

Rev. R. B. Cartwright, to the R. of 
North and South Stoke, Lincolnshire, 
vacant by the d. of the Rev. H. Tay- 
lor ; pat., the Preb. of South Grantham, 

Rev. Wm. Chamberlain, to the incum- 
bency of the principal church in the 
Island of Trinidad, 

Rev. R. Money Chatfield, V. of Wilsford 
and Woodford, near Salisbury, to the 
office of Rural Dean over the Peculiars 
in Salisbury. 

Rev. Mr. Christie, to be Assist. Minister 
of St. Mary’s, Greenwich. 

Rev. F. F. Clark, M.A., to the Ministry of 
the new church at Hartshill, Stafford- 
shire, built and endowed by H. Min- 
ton, Esq. 

Rev. C, Colson, to the V. of Great Hor- 
mead, Herts ; pats., the Mast. and Fel- 
lows of St. John’s Coll., Camb. 

Rev. Fred. L. Colville, to the V. of Leek 
Wooton, Warwickshire, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. L. E. Dryden. 

Rev. W. J. Conybeare, to the Principal- 
ship of the Liverpool Collegiate Insti- 
tution. 

Rev. Harry E. Cruttwell, to the C, of 
Bathampton, Somerset. 

Rev. R. Davies, P. C. of St. David’s, to 
be one of the Ministers of St. Paul’s, 
Liverpool, vacant by the d. of the Rev. 
R. H. Formby. 

Rev. Geo, Dealtry, to the V. of Hinckley, 
Leicestershire, vacant by the d. of the 
Rev. M. Brown; pats., D. and C, 
of Westminster. 

Rev. Thos. Rutherford Dickinson, late C. 
of Ribchester, to the P. C. of Sales- 
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bury, Lancashire; pat., Lord de Tiab- 
ley. 

Rev. T. B, Dickson, to the living of | 
Marple, Cheshire ; pat., the Rector of 
Stockport. 

Rev. L. E. Dryden, V. of Leek Wooton, 
to the R. of Whitnash, Warwickshire. | 

Rev. M. Dawson Duffield, to the V. of | 
Stebbing, Essex ; patss., Mrs. Batt. | 

| 








Rev. J. C. Ebden, Head Master of the 
Ipswich Grammar School, to the R. of 
King’s Ripton, Huntingdonshire, va- 
cant by the d. of the Rev. J. C. Cooke. 

Rev. Charles Phipps Eyre, late Minister 
of St. Giles, Reading, to the Incum- 
bency of St. Mary’s, Bury; pat., J. 
Fitzgerald, jun., Esq. 

Rev. John Farrand, to the R. of Cumber- 
worth, Yorkshire; pat., T. W. Beau- 
mont, Esq. 

Rev. Samuel J. Fell, tothe P. C. of Ir- 
ton and Drigg, Cumberland. 

Rev. T. Fisher, late C, of Pebmarsh, to 
the R. of Little Waltham, Essex ; pats., 
H.S. Hodges, Esq., and G. Curteis, Esq. 

Rev. H. Foster, to the Curacy of Lurgas- 
hall, Sussex. 

Rev. W. A. Francis, C. of Piddington, 
Northamptonshire, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Meath. 

Rev. Rich, Garvey, to be Principal of the 
Proprietary School, Wakefield. 

Rev. Thos. L. Gleadow, to the RK. of 
Frodesley, Salop. 

Rev. Hy. Jas. Grassett, to the R. of the 
united parishes of Edwin Loach, Wor- 
cestershire, and Tedstone Wafer, Here- 
fordshire; pat., E. Higginson, Esq. 

Rev. R. Goldham, to be Minister of the 
new church at Mow Cop, Stattordshire, 
Rev. J. Grant, of Monkstown, to the C, of | 
St. Stephen’s, Dublin; pat., the Arch- | 
bishop of Dublin. 

Rev. Wm, Harker, to the V. of Child’s | 
Wickham, Gloucestershire, vacant by | 
the resig. of the Rev. J. H. Harding ; | 
pats., J. and J. Hopkinson, Ksqrs, 

Rev. Thos. Harris, to the Curacy of Mar- | 
ton, Warwickshire. | 

Rev. Abiathar Hawkes, to the P. C. of St. 
Paul, Tipton, Staffordshire; pat., J. S. 
Hellier, Esq. 

Rev. J. Hebden, to the P. C. of Hey- 
house, Whalley, Lancashire. 

Rev. T. Henderson, to an unendowed 
Canonry in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul’s. 

Rev. Herbert Hill, to the Head Master- | 
ship of the Warwick Free Grammar 
School. 

Rev. R. Hill, to the C. of Furthoe, North- | 
amptonshire. . 

Rey. Caddell Holder, to the P. C. of 
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Hanham, Gloucestershire ; pat., the Bp, 
of Gloucester and Bristol, 


Rev, Walter Hore, by the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland, to the Living of Ferns, va- 
cated by Dr. Newland, 


Rev. C, Hume, C. of Oundle, to the P. C. 


of Eye, Northamptonshire, vacant by the 
d. of the Rev. H. Stone; pat., the Bp, 
of Peterborough. 

Rev. Richard Hutton, C, of Saxby, Lei- 
cestershire, to the R. of Seaton, Rut. 
landshire, vacant by the d. of the Rev. 
Hugh Monckton; pat., the Earl of Har- 
borough. 

Rev. Moorhouse. James, B.A., to the P.C., 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Bedford, in the 
parish of Leigh. 

Rev. F. W. Hill Jerrard, to the R. of 
Stratton St. Mary, Norfolk ; pats., Gon- 
ville and Caius Colls,, Cambridge. 

Rev. W. Jones, to the P. C. of Nofyn, 
Carnarvon. 

Rev. Thomas Jones, M.A., tothe P. C. of 
the Chapel and Chapelry of Henley-in- 
Arden, Warwickshire, void by the re- 
signation of the Rev. P. S. Ward. 

Rev. David Thomas Knight, M.A., to the 
V. of Earls Barton, in Northampton. 
shire, vacant by the d. of the Rev, 
Robert Hervey Knight; pat., the Queen. 

Rev. J. Lockwood, C. of Barley, Herts, to 
be Chaplain to Lord Mayor of London. 

Rev. — Melvin, C, of Upton, to be Chap. 
lain of the Forces in Portsmouth Gar- 
rison, 

Rev. Jas. Nash, C. of St. James’s Chureb, 
Bristol, to be Chaplain to the Mayor of 
that city. 

Rev. Sam. Newall, to the Incumbency of 
Christ’s Churcb, Tunsell, 

Rev. W. Hl. Newbolt, tothe V. of Paulers- 
bury, Northamptonshire, vacant by the 
d. of the Rev, W. J. WKerrich, M.A. 

Rev. Saml. Oliver, to the R, of Lambley, 
Notts, 

Rev. E. Penny, R. of St. Andrew with St. 
Mary Bredman, Canterbury, to the P. 
C. of Ash, Kent, vacant by the promo. 
tion of the Rev, F, RK. Nixon to the 
bishopric of Tasmania; pat., the Archbp. 
of Canterbury. 

Rev. S, B. Piggott, to the R. of Crawley, 
Sussex ; pat., Col. Clitherow, 

Rev. John D. Piggott, to the P. C. of 
Radstone, in Northamptonshire, vacant 
by the resig. of the Rev. J. B. Ottley ; 
pat., W. Holbech, Esq. 

Rev. R. Quarrell, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, to the Bath Union Work- 
house, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. Whitwell Elwin. 


| Rev. G, B. Reynardson. to the R. of East- 


ling, Kent; pat., the Earl of Winchilsea, 
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Rev. Thomas Robinson, M.A,, of Trinity | 
Coll.. Camb., Professor of Arabic in | 
that University, late Archdeacon of Ma- | 
dras, to be Morning Preacher of the 
Foundling Hospital. 

Rev. Robert Sergeant, to the R. of St. | 
Swithin, Worcester. 

Rev. C. A. Smith, C. of St. Andrew's, | 
Plymouth, to the Chaplaincy of the 
Sailor’s Home, London. 

Rev. W, Smith, C. of Great Canford, Dor- 
set, to that Vicarage; pat. Lord de 
Mauley. 

Rev. H. I, Stevenson, to the R. of St. 
Nicholas, Worcester. 


Rev. J. Whitley Stokes, to the Archdea- | 


conry of Armagh, vacant by the promo- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Stopford. 

Rev. Robert Sutton, to be Chaplain to the 
Lord Mayor of York, 

Rev. J. H. Titcombe, to the C. of Holly- 
mount, county of Down, 

Rev. T. Todd, Head Master of the Preston 
School, Stokesley, to the R. of Kildale, 
Yorkshire; patss., Mrs. Livesey. 

Rev. Henry Tippitts Tucker, to the R. of 
Angersleigh, Somerset, vecant by the 
death of the Rev. J. Gale. 

Rev. Robert ‘Twigg, to the V. of Tilman- 
stone, Kent, vacant by the d. of the 
Rev. C. Baker ; pat., the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Rev. FE. J. Walmesley, to the R. of Hil- 


perton, Wilts, vacant by the d. of the | 


Rev, G, Innes; pat. W. Long, Esq., 
M.P. 


Rev. John Eddy, V. 


Rev. H. Ward, to the P. C. of St. Mark, 


Hull; pat., the V. of Sutton. 

Rev. J. R. Watson, to the Assist. C. of 
St. Mark’s, within the R. of Bath. 

Rev. James Watson, to the P. C. of Marr, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. Wm. C.F. Webber, to the C. of 
Maiden Bradley, Wilts. 


Rev. Charles Whitley to be Senior Proc- | 


tor of Durham University for the en- 
suing year. 

Rev. M. Williams, Incumbent of Llanfair- 
Clydoge, Cardiganshire, to the P. C, of 
Liangybi (by dispensation) ; pat., Hon, 
G. I. Vaughan. 

Rev. Joseph Wix, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to Lord Braybrooke. 

Rev. R. B. Were, to the V. of St. Mar- 


tin’s, Stamford Baron, Northampton- | 


shire ; pat., Marquis of Exeter, 
Rev. G. L. Yale, V. of Wrockwardine, to 
be a Surrogate for the dioc. of Lichfield. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


The Right Hon. and Right Rev. Stephen 
Creagh Sandes, ILL.D., Lord Bishop of 


INTELLIGENCE, 


the united diocese of Cashel, Emly, 
Waterford, and Lismore. 

Rev. Rob. Gordon Andrews, V. of Hough - 
on-the-Hill, Lincolnshire, and Head 
Master of the Grantham Grammar 
School; pat., the Lord Chancellor. 


' Rev. Thomas Bennett, of Hatherlow, near 


Stockport. 

Rev. E. IT. Beynon, of Carshalton and 
Slines Oakes, Chelsham, Surrey. 

Rev. Z. H. Biddulph, V. of New Shore- 
ham, Sussex ; pats., Magdalen College, 
Oxon; and Backwell, Somersetshire ; 
pat., Marquis of Bath. 


Rev. W. Blundell, P.C. of St. Anne’s 


Church, Liverpool, 

Rev. Digby Michael Bourne, y, son of the 
late Dr. Bourne, of Oxford, at Warwick. 

Rev. Thomas Braithwaite, Doncaster. 

Rev. Thos. Brooksby, R. of West and 
South Hanningfield, Essex. 

Rev. Dr. Causton, Prebendary of West- 
minster, and R. of Turweston, Bucks, at 
Bournemouth. 

Rey. ‘Thomas Coffey, Ireland. 

Rev. J. Constantine Cook, V. of Swelland, 
Suffolk, and R. King’s Ripton, Hunts, 

Rev. EF. T. Daniell, late Reader at St. 
Mark’s Chapel, Grosvenor-square, at 
Adalia, in Syria, 

Rev. Stephen Davies, C. of Old Basing 
and Upper Nately, Hants. 

Rev. EK. W. Davies, P. C. of Nerquis, 
Flintshire; pat., V. of Mold, 

of Toddington, and 
of Didbrook, Gloucestershire, and KR. 
of Whaddon, Wilts. 

Rev. H. Formby, P. C. of St. Panl’s, 
Liverpool. 

Rev. Francis Goode, Lecturer of Clapham, 
and at the Female Orpban Asvlum, 
Lambeth. 

Rev. Evan Griffith, Prebendary of St. Da- 
vid's, and Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Swansea. 

Rev. James Hoste, R. of Ingoldisthorpe, 
and P.C, of Longham, Norfolk ; pat., 
Earl of Leicester. 

Rev. Joseph Hugill, D.D., R. of Dar- 
laston, Staffordshire; pats., Trustees of 
J. Thornton, Esq. 

Rev. Ralph Bates Hunter, R. of Whalton, 
Northumberland. 

Rev. R. James, of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Rev. Joseph L’Oste, R. of Postwick and 
Caister St. Edmund’s, 

Rev. G. J. Majendie, R. of Headington, 
Wilts, and Prebendary of Salisbury 
Cathedral, 

Rev. W. F. Major, V. of Theddingworth, 
Leicestershire ; pat., J. Cook, Esq. 

Rev. George Marshall, Minister of Flisk, 

by Cupar. 
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Rev. Hugh Monckton, R. of Seaton, Rut- 
landshire, pat., Earl of Harborough ; and 
V.of Harringworth, North Hants. 

Rev. Samuel Oldacres, RK, of Gonalston, 
Nottinghamsbire, 

Rev. N. Philipps, D.D., at Moor Lodge, 
Sheffield. 

Rev. Dr. Povab, R. of St. James’s, 
Duke’s-place, City, at Stoke Newington, 

Rev. John Pretyman, Prebendary of Lin- 
coln, and R, of Sherrington, Bucks. 

Rey. Thomas Pugh, C, of Brilley, Here- 
fordshire. 

Rev. G. Roberts, V. of Grettoncum Dud- 
dington, Northamptonsbire, 

Rev. Nicholas W. Robinson, V. 
denbam, Herefordshire. 

Rev. Caleb Rocket, at Cheltenham. 

Rev. W. Boultbee Sleath, D.D., Head 
Master of Repton School, and Master of 
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Etwall Hospital, and V. of Willington, 
Derbyshire. 

Rev. J. H. Stone, P. C. of Eye, near Pe- 
terborough ; pat., Bp. of Peterborough. 

Rev. Wm. Thompson, P. C. of Ualstock, 
Dorset. 

Rev. Thos. Waite, D.C.L., R. of Great 
Chart, Kent; pat., Abp. of Canterbury. 

Rev, James Ward, D.D., Senior Chaplain 
at the Presidency of Bengal, at Coltis- 
hall Hall, county of Norfolk. 

Rev. R.Wetherell, R. of Newton Longville, 
Bucks, and Prebendary of Hereford. 

Rev. William Wills, at Axminster, 

Revs Rowland Wingfield, Canon of St. 
Asaph Cathedral, and V. of St. Ruabon, 
Denbighshire. 

Rev. Richard Winsloe, R. of Minster and 
Forrabury in Cornwall, and of Ruisbton 
in Somersetshire, 





OXFORD. 





October 29. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, the University Seal was affixed to a 
letter of thanks to Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge, for their gift to the University 
Galleries of a bronze cast of the Shield of 
Achilles, by Flaxman. 


In the same Convocation, the nomina- | 


tion of the following gentlemen to be 
Public Examiners was unanimously ap- 
proved :— 

In Literis Humanioribus — Rev. J. A. 
Hessey, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s ; 


of Queen's; Rev. P. C. Claughton, M.A., 
Fellow of University. 

In Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis 
—S. Waldegrave, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls. 

At the same time, L. H. Shadwell, 
Esq., M.A., of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
was admitted ad eundem. 

In a Convocation holden on the same 
day, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Aris—Rev. J. H. Kendall, 
Magdalene Hall; Rev. W. S. Newman, 
Wadham ; Rev. R. Hobhouse, Balliol ; 
Rev. W. H. Anderdon, Scholar of Uni- 


versity ; W. J. Braikenridge, T. D. Sal-, | 


mon, Exeter; R. H. Whiteway, W. A. 
Hill, Worcester; Rev. W. ‘T. Beckett, 
Trinity. 


Vou. XXII.—Dee. 1842. 





Bachelors of Arts—W. Bousfield, Lin- 
coln; H. L. Walters, Christ ; H. Parsons, 
Balliol ; J. Clements, Oriel; H. R. For- 
tescue ; J. W. Miller, Exeter; C. Dunne, 
Worcester. 

The prize of 2001, which was proposed 
in 1840 by some unknown benefactor, 
through the Bishop of Calcutta, for the 
best Essay in refutation of Hinduism, has 
been awarded by the judges to the Rev. 
J. B. Morris, M.A., Fellow of Exeter 
College. 

Yesterday, Mr J. W. Conway Hughes, 
Commoner of Trinity, and Mr. J. C, 
Prince, Commoner of Brasennose, were 


‘ t _ elected and admitted Scholars of Corpus 
Rev. N. Pocock, M.A., Michel Fellow | 


Christi. 
November 5. 

The ‘Trustees of the Scholarships founded 
in this University by ‘Thomas Dyke, for- 
merly of Kingston, in the county of 
Somerset, Doctor of Medicine, are desir- 
ous of appointing a scholar to fill up a 
vacancy therein. Candidates must be 
either of the name and kindred of the said 
Thomas Dyke, or must be persons born 
in and inhabitants of the county of Somer- 
set, whose parents are unable to provide 
for and maintain them in the University 
without assistance, and if already mem- 
bers of the University of Oxford, must 
not have kept more than fifteen terms, 
‘The scholarship amounts to 40/. per ann., 
and may be enjoyed for six years, if the 


| party shall so long continue a resident 
| scholar and student at St. Mary Hall. 
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Persons desirous of becoming candidates | 


are required to send to James Randolph, 
of Milverton, in the said county of Somer- 
set, solicitor, on or before the Ist day of 
January, 1843, the proper evidence of 
their places of birth and residence, and 
all such particulars as may satisfy the 
trustees of their circumstances, 
November 12. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
Jast, J. F. Standford, Esq., of Christ's, 
and the Rev. P. P. Gilbert, of Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, were admitted 
ad eundem. 

In a Congregation holden at thesame 
time the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctors in Civil Law—C. N. Smythies, 


Trinity, grand compounder ; W. Robert- | 


son, Fellow of Magdalene. 
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Bachelors in Divinity— Rey. E. Greene, | 


Rev. W. Richardson, Fellows of Mag- 
dalene. 


son, St. Mary Hall. 
Masters of Arts—H. A. Littledale, 
Brasennose, grand comp.; Rev. R. H. 
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natives of the diocese of Durham, or of 
Northallertonshire or Howdenshire, in the 
county of York, of Leicestershire, (par- 
ticularly of the parish of Newbold Ver- 
dun,) of Oxfordshire, or of Northampton- 
shire. The scholarship is without limita- 
tion. Candidates are required to present 
in person to the Rector, on Thursday, the 
8th of December, between the hours of 
nine and ten, testimonials of good con- 
duct; and candidates for the exhibition 
must at the same time produce satisfactory 
evidence of the place of their birth. 

In a Congregation holden on ‘Thursday, 
last, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—A. B. Orlebar, Lin- 
coln; R, W. Keate, Christ Church ; Rev. 
T. M. Richardson, W. C. Sole, Wadham. 

Bachelors of Arits—J. Rigg, St. Alban 
Hall; A. Trower, Lincoln; H. W. Starr, 
G. Snell, Magdalene Hall; E. W. Bunny, 


| Oriel; H. Robbins, Wadham ; T. Knox, 
Bachelor in Civil Law—R. C. Patten. | 


Gray, Student of Christ Church; Rev. | 


J. G. B. Jones, Jesus; S. H. Northcote, 
late Scholar of Balliol; J. Walter, Exeter ; 
Rev. ‘IT. E, Dorville, Worcester. 
Bachelors of Arts—¥. P. B. Martin, 
Wadham, grand comp.; J. Leisen, Wad- 
ham; J. M. Leir, New Inn Hall; J. C. 
Earle, C. H. Johnson, St. Edmund Hall ; 
W. Callendar, E. East, G. A. Cuxson, 
I’, Sotham, W. W. Melbuish, A. Burder, 
Magdalene Hall; ‘T. Bearcroft, N. Lowe, 
Queen's; G. E. Piecope, E. Royds, H. 
Milne, Brasennose ; H. F. Edgell, F. A. 
Foster, H. B. Power, Oriel; E. Mans- 
field, C. Cox, C. R. Bird, J. L. Prior, 
A. H. Denby, H. B. Rasleigh, Exeter ; 
J. D. Coleridge, Scholar of Balliol; F. E. 
Guise, Balliol ; D. ’. Atcherley, D, Aken- 
head, University; G. Rawlinson, H. 
Malim St. John’s ; W. Merry, Worcester ; 
W.C. Randolph, J. W. Evans, Trinity. 
On Wednesday last, the Rev. R, P. 


Williams, B.A., Scholar of Jesus Col., | 


was elected a Fellow of that Society ; and 
Messrs. H. N. Lloyd, J. W. Roberts, 
J. Hughes, jun., and J. W. David, Com- 
moners of that College, were elected 
Scholars of the same Society. 

G. G. Perry, B. A., Scholar of Corpus 
Christi Col., was yesterday elected Fellow 
of Lincoln Col. 

November 19. 

Lixcotn Cottrcs.—A Scholarship and 
Exhibition, now vacant, will be filled up 
on Saturday, the 10th day of December. 


Candidates for the exhibition must be | Perse Fellow. 


Fellow of St. John’s; VF. C. Seott, St. 
John’s; W. W. Woolcombe, Exeter ; 
E. J. May, Worcester; E. W. Unwin, 
Pembroke; G. Bucknill, Trinity. 
Pustic Oxarorsuir.—Three candidates 
have been now announced as desirous to 
succeed Dr. Cramer in the above office— 
viz., the Rev. William Jacobson, M. A., 
late Fellow of Exeter, now Vice-Principal 
of Magdalene Hall; the Rev. John Grif- 
fiths, M.A., Sub-Warden and Tutor of 
Wadham ; and the Rev. Robert Black- 
burne, M.A., Fellow of Brasennose. 


na — 


CAMBRIDGE. 


October 29. 

Professor Walmisley’s lectures on Vocal 
Music commenced on Monday, on Wil- 
hem’s method; the course will consist of 
twenty lessons, to be given on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

At a meeting of the Masters and Seniors 
of Gonville and Caius College on Wed- 
nesday last, the following elections to Fel- 
lowships were made:— Rev. Frederick 
William Hill Jerrard, M, A., to a Senior 
Fellowship on the Ancient Foundation ; 
John Thomas Walker, M.A., toa Fellow- 
ship on the Frankland Foundation ; Rev. 
Rev. John Rustat Crowfoot, M.A., to a 
Fellowship on the Wortley Foundation ; 
Rev. Alfred Tolver Paget, M.A., to the 
Fellowship on Dr. Wendy’s Foundation, 


At a meeting of the Perse trustees, the 
Master and four Seniors, on Thursday 
last, Richard Baggallay was elected a 
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At Christ’s College Audit on Wednes- 


elected Scholars:—Edward Rogers Pit- 
man, William Chantler Izard, John 
Thomas Layard, Arthur Davenport, Wil- 
liam Osborn Jenkyn, Francis Lambert 
Cursham, Daniel Mitford Cust, Edward 
Walker Wilkinson, Albert Henry Wra- 
tislaw. 

Frederick Fuller, Esq., B. A., has re- 
cently been elected a Foundation Fellow 
of St. Peters’ College. 


November 4. 


Yesterday, the Rev. W. Whewell, B. D., 
Master of Trinity College, was elected 
Vice-Chancellor of this University for the 
year ensuing. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Physic—W. HH. Ranking, 
Catherine Hall, 


| and Mr. Collison, of St. John’s College, 
day last, the following gentlemen were | 


Classical Examiners of the Questionists. 
‘*To appoint Mr. Barnard Smith, of 

Peter-House, and Mr. Colenso, of St. 

John’s College, Examiners of the Ques- 


| tionists in the Acts of the Apostles, and 


Masters of Arts—W. Sherwood, Cathe- | 


rine Hall; T. J. Rowsell, St. John’s ; 
If. Nicholson, Emmanuel; J. Ellis, 
Pembroke. 

Bachelors in the Civil Law—G. Miller, 
Trinity Hall; W. Peard, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—R. W. Parker, Ca- 
therine Hall; A. H. Novello, Trinity. 

At the same Congregation the follow- 
ing gentlemen were admitted ad eundem 


All Soul’s, Oxford; W. Taylor, M.A., 
Balliol, Oxford. 

At the same Corgregation,the following 
Graces passed the Senate :— 

“To allow Mr. Bernard, Hebrew 
Teacher, £30 from the university chest. 

‘“ Whereas by a grace of the 2nd of 
June, 1838, the examination of the Ques- 
tionists who are Candidates for Mathe- 
matical Honours begins on the Monday 
preceding the first Monday in the Lent 
Term. 

* That in January next, the said Exa- 
mination do begin on,the Wednesday week 
preceding the first Monday in the Lent 
Term, and do continue on the Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday of that week, and 
on the Monday and Tuesday of the fol- 
lowing week. 

“To appoint Mr. Mould, of Corpus 


Christi College, and Mr. Gregory, of 


Trinity College, Mathematical Examiners 
of the Questionists who are Candidates 
for Honours in January next. 

“To appoint Mr. Thurtell, of Caius 
College, and Mr. Dalton, of Queens’ Col- 
lege, Mathematical Examiners of the 
Questionists who are not Candidates for 
Honours. 

‘* To appoint Mr. Ray, of Peter- House, 


in Paley’s Moral Phhilosophy. 

“'To re-appoint Mr. Bateson, of St. 
John’s College, an Examiner of the Clas- 
sical Tripos of the ensuing year. 

“ To appoint Mr. Thompson, of Trinity 
College, an Examiner of the Classical 
Tripos of the ensuing year, in the room 
of Mr. Bunbury, of Trinity College, who 
decliges examining a second time. 

“To appoint Mr. Freeman, of Peter- 
House, an Examiner of the Classical 
Tripos of the ensuing year. 

“ To appoint Mr. Currey, of St. John’s 
College, an Examiner of the Classical 
Tripos of the ensuing year. 

‘*'To appoint Mr, Freeman, of Peter- 
House, an Examiner at the previous Ex- 
aminations in the Lent and Michaelmas 
Terms of the ensuing year. 

‘* To appoint Mr. Bateson, of St. John’s 
College, an Examiner at the previous I:x- 
aminations in the Lent and Michaelmas 
Terms of the ensuing year, 

“To appoint Mr. ‘Thacker, of Trinity 
College, an Examiner at the previous Ex- 


| aminations in the Lent and Michaelmas 
of this University :—H. Randolph, M.A., | 


oe 


Terms of the ensuing year. 

“To appoint Mr. Woodham, of Jesus 
College, an Examiner at the previous Ex- 
aminations in the Lent and Michaelmas 
Terms of the ensuing year. 

* To allow Mr. Skinner, of Jesus Col- 
lege, to resume his Regency. 

* ‘To allow Mr. Thompson, of Trinity 
College, to resume his Regency. 

‘To confirm the report of the Finance 
Syndicate, bearing date, June 28, 1842.” 

A grace to re-appoint Mr. Bateson, of 
St. John’s College, an Examiner of the 
Classical Tripos of the ensuing year, was 
non-placeted, the numbers being 38 placets 
and 12 non-placets.—A grace to confirm 
the report of the Finance Syndicate, bear- 
ing date, June 28, 1842, was also non- 
placeted, the numbers being 44 placets 
and 19 non-placets, 

The following was circulated amongst 
the members of the Senate, previously to 
the graces being proposed on Wednesday 
last :— 

Reasons for not supporting the grace of 
Wednesday, Nov. 2, ‘*To confirm 
the report of the Syndicate, which 
recommends certain additional fees to 
be taken in order to meet the wants of 
the University.” 

The necessity of some measure for en- 
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larging the resources of the University is 
not denied, and has Jong since been ac- 
knowledged. The proposed measure, how- 
ever, scems to be liable to the following 
grave objections :— 

‘* That it is impolitic; inasmuch as it 
increases the first expenses of pensioners 
not capable of bearing greater charge ; 
and because the University has as yet made 
no effort to remove the very heavy burden 
entailed upon them in the overgrown abuse 
of private tuition, 

“It is unjust: for it is enacted by those 
who do not propose to pay anything them- 
selves, but transfer the burden of supply- 


ing the requisite resources upon those who | 


have only a remote interest in the eftect. 

‘* It is inconsistent with the general 
practice of the University: which is always 
to exempt those who are already entered 
from the operation of any new law, even 
though beneficial to them. 

* Because the University has not made 
the efforts it might have done to obtain 
from government, or through government 
from parliament, relief from the existing 
tax on degrees, which produces a sum, 
paltry as an article of revenue to the 
country, but amply sufficient to meet the 
emergencies of the University ; which is 
pre-eminently a tax upon knowledge ; and 
which is rendered peculiarly offensive by 
the fact, that a recently-founded Univer- 
sity is not only free from the like impost, 
but is in the annual receipt of very consi- 
derable aid from the same revenue to 
which our University makes an onerous 
contribution,” 

At the annual meeting of the trustees 
of the Free Grammar School of King 
Edward the Sixth, in Grantham, on the 
2th ult., Mr. Henry Thomas, of St. 
John’s College, in this University, son of 
the late Rev. J. ‘Thomas, rector of Tros- 
trey, in the county of Monmouth, was 
elected an exhibitioner of 501. per annum, 
for four years, 

November 12. 

On Wednesday, the 22nd inst., the Rev. 
John Parker Birkett, B.A., of Jesus Col- 
lege, was admitted a Foundation Fellow 
of that society. 

The Norrisian Professor has given no- 
tice that the subject for the present year is 
* The writings of the New Testament af- 
ford indications that this portion of the 
sacred canon was intended to be a com- 
plete record of Apostolical doctrine.”” The 
essay together with a sealed letter contain- 
ing the name of the author, must be sent 
to one of the three stewards of Mr. Nor- 
ris’ institution, who are the Master of ‘Tri- 
nity College, the Provost of King's Col- 
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lege, the Master of Caius College, on or 
before the tenth day preceding the Sunday 
in Passion Week, 1843. 

The grace to re-appoint Mr. Bateson, of 
St. John’s, Examiner of the Classical ‘Tri- 
pos in the ensuing year was carried in the 
Senate-house on Wednesday, the 2nd inst., 
after a division in both the houses :— Non- 
Regent House: Placet 38, Non- Placet 12. 
Regent House: Placet 43, Non-Placet 3. 

On Monday last the following gentle- 
men were elected scholars of St. John’s 
College :—Girling; Drew; Alston; Ba- 
micoat; Bulmer; Adams; Slater; Bash- 


forth; Brown, W.; Campbell; Hol- 
combe; Gorham; Wright; Stephen; 
Yate, C.; Russell; Pierson; Hays; 


Gilby; Lloyd; Rigg; Colenso; Stocks. 


November 19. 
MATRICULATION. 
Michaelmas ‘Term, 1842. (Nov. 14.) 
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Trinity .. «2 of « 1 9107 7 
BOG «ss « « © 23H. 6 
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Downing ~~ te ve OR 8. o 


Total in 1841, 386.—In 1842, 395. 

On Wednesday last, Daniel Mitford, 
late Scholar of this College, was cleeted to 
a Tanered Studentship in divinity, value 
1132. 8s. per annum, and tenable till the 
degree of M.A. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts—J. Stewart, 
Caius. 

Licentiates in Medicine—G. FE. Day, 
M.A., Pembroke; ‘T. Blackall, M.A., 
Caius. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—L. HU. Wan- 
sard, Trinity Hall. 

Masters of Arts—C. C. Roberts, Tri- 
nity; J. Back, Christ’s; M. H. Whish, 
Corpus Christi; W. Marshall, Corpus 
Christi. 

Bachelors of Arts—¥, Crookenden, Tri- 
nity; H. Howard, Magdalene; F. Fitch, 
Christ’s; C. E. Marsh, Pembroke; J. 
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G. Underwood, St. John's; J. D. Adams. 
Caius; J. P. Power, Queens’. 

At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

“To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 


Master of Christ’s College the Master of | 


Caius College, the Plumian, Lucasian, and 


Lowndean Professors, Professor Miller, of | 


St. John’s College, Mr. Williamson, of 
Clare Hall, Mr. Robinson, of St. Peter’s 
College, Mr. Hemery, of Trinity College, 
and Mr. Cowie, of St. John’s College, a 
syndicate to visit the Observatory till No- 
vember, 1843, 

“To authorize the payment of 
163. 10s. 9d., to the Plumian Professor, in 
conformity with the regulations adopted 
by the University, February 27, 1829 ; 
the net receiptsof the Plumian Professor- 
ship in the last year having been 336U. 9s. 3d. 

“To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
French, Dr. Ainslie, Dr, Graham, Dr. 
Peacock, Professor Scholefield, Professor 
Challis, Dr. Hymers, Professor Miller, 
Mr. Hopkins, of St. Peter's College, Mr. 
Philpott of Catharine Hall, Mr. Thurtell 
of Cains College, Mr. Phillips of Queens’ 
College, and Mr. Merivale, of St. John’s 
College, 2 syndicate to consider whether it 
is desirable for the University to take any 
measures, and if so, what, to secure a cor- 
respondence between the Mathematical 
and Classical Examinations of the Univer- 
sity, and the Mathematical and Classical 
Lectures of the University Professors ; 
and to report to the Senate before the end 
of Lent Term, 1843. 

The Greek Professor has given notice, 
that the subject of his next course of lec- 
tures will be ** The Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar.” ‘Lhe lectures will be 
given in the upper room of the south-east 
division of the Pitt Press, and will com- 


mence on Thursday, the 9th of February 
next, at one o'clock; to be continued 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
during term. 

The Trustees of Mr. Hulse’s benefac- 
tion have given notice that the office of 
Lecturer will be vacant at Christmas next, 
when the Trustees will proceed to an elec- 
tion. Such persons as may be desirous of 
becoming Candidates for the said office, 
being qualified as the will of Mr. Hulse 
directs, are to leave their names with the 
Vice-Chancellor, on or before Saturday, 
the 10th of December next. 


- ——_ | 


DUBLIN. 





A most important change was adopted 
in the mode of conducting the October 
examinations of the Senior Sophister year. 
Instead of there being, as heretofore, but 
two examiners, one in science, the othe: 
in classics, an examiner was appointed in 
each of the eight books which form the 
subject of this examination, which was 
also extended to a duration of, three days, 
and the candidates were arranged into 
three classes, according to merit, as in the 
divinity examination. It is also said to be 
in contemplation to adopt a similar change 
in the Michaelmas examination of the 
Senior Freshman year, thus making these 
examinations to correspond with what are 
known as the ‘* Great and Little Go” at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Marquis of Drogheda entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, during the pre- 
sent term. lis lordship, who is in his 
seventeenth year, is the first nobilis, or 
filius nobilis, who has been a student of 
this college for many vears, 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


COOPPOOEPPOEPLEP OCPD 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 
Aeworth, Rev. W., v. of Rothley Leicester- 
shire. 
Baines, Rev. C. T. J., r. of Eastwell, Leices- 
tershire. 
Bennett, Rev. H., r. of Sparkford, Somerset. 
Bruxner, Rev. G. E., Aston, Herts. 
Buckley, Rev. J. Wall, of Brighton. 
Cartwright, Rev. J. C.,c. of Brandon, Suffolk. 
Chudleigh, Rev. N. F., p. c. of Crantock, 
Cornwall. 
Croome, Rev. T. Boys, r. 
Gloucestershire. 
Curties, Rev. T. C., Linton Vicarage, Herts. 


of Rendcombe, 


Daubeney, Rev. H., v. of Hannington, Wilts. 

Dayman, Rev. J. D., v. of Poundstock, Corn - 
wall, 

Forbes, Rev. E., p.c. of Ramsey, Hunts. 

Forsyth, Rev. J. H., Weston-super-Mare, 

Foulkes, Rev. P. D., v. of Shebbear, Devon. 

Greenside, Rey. R., r. of Crathorne, York- 


shire. 
Hardwicke, Rev. C., r. of St. Michael's, 
Gloucester. - 


Harries, Rev. T. K. W., rv. of St. Thomas, 
Haverfordwest. 

Instwick, Rev. R., r. of Morcott, Ruthind- 
shire. 

Law, Rev. W., r. of Orwell, Cambridgeshire, 


+ eee 
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Lewis, Rev. R., juo., c. of Farway, Devon. 


Pears, Rev. E. W., c. of Marshweod, Dorset. 
Robinson, Rev. R., Chatteris, (of twin boys) 


Scott, Rev. J., p. c. of St. Mary’s, and Lec- | 


turer of Holy Trinity, Hull. 
Sharp, Rev. W., v. of Little Salkeld. 
Stebbing, Rev. H., D.D., St. James’s Chapel, 
Hampstead-road. 
n, Rev. S., v. of Wendover, Bucks. 
White, Rev. J., St. Stephen’s V. near Can- 
terbury.' 


Or Davcutrers—the Lady of 


Addison, Rev. B., Kensing 

Baker, Rey. T. T., p. c. 
Tovil. 

Barrow, Rev. J., c. of St. James, Poole. 

Brown, Rev. J., v. of St. Mary’s, Leicester. 


ton. 
of St. Stephen's, 


Colley, Rey. J., c. of Trinity Church, Shrews- | 


bury. 

Coney, Rev. T. B., v. of Pucklechurch, 
Gloucestershire. ‘ 

Coope, Rev. W. J., r. of Falmouth, Cornwall. 

Coxe, Rev. O., Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

Cruwys, Rev. G.S., r. of Cruwys Morchard, 

von. 

Davenport, Rev. J. C., r. of Skeffington, 
Leicestershire. 

Farquharson, Rev. R., v. of Tarrant, Monkton. 

Ferrott, Rey. C., v. of Wispington Lincoln- 


shire. 
Fisher, Rev. G. H., p. ec. of Willenhall, Staf- 
fordshire. 


Hanna, Rev. S. W., p. c. of Lysee, Hants. 
Henslowe, Rev. E. P., v. of Huish-Episcopi, 
Sonierse 


t. 
Howard, Hon. and Rev. H. E. J., D.D., r. 
of Donnington, Salop. 
Howarth, Rev. H., Meppershall R., Beds. 
Jerram, Rev. J., v. of Cobham, Surrey. 
Jones, Rev. F., p. c. of Moreton Pinkney, 
Northamptonshire. 
Kennedy, Rev. B. H., 
bury Grammar School. 


Maurice, Rev. N., Incumbent of Trinity | 


Church, Hudderstield, 
Mesham, Rev. 
Canterbury. 


A. B., r. of Wootton, near 





Head Master of Shrews- | 








BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 


=~ Rey. J. H. La, v. of Lezayre, Isle of 

an. 

Robinsen, Rev. R. B., Lytham Parsonage. 

Rogers, Rev. R. G., Yarli » 

Smithe, Rev. P., r. of Pattiswick, Essex. 

os e, Rev. J. E., r. of Woolstone Parva, 
ucks. 

Thompson, Rev. C., v. of Elksley, Notts. 

Tracey, Rev. J., v. of Townstall, Devon. 


MARRIAGES, 

Adams, Rev. P. Birt, r. of Hopesay, Salop, 
to Margaret, y. d. of the late J. Parkinson, 
Esq., of Hornby, Lancashire. 

Bright, Rev. J., v. of Lydbury, with Nor- 
bury, Salop, to Francisca Amelia Augusta 
Du Bois. 

| Caulfield, Rev. E. Warren,v. of Beechingstoke, 

Wilts, to Millecent, y. d. of J. Hellicar, Esq., 
Dock-house, Hotwells. 

» Rev. R., Incumbent of Burton-in- 

to Mary, d. of J. Tatham, Esq., 


Deedes, Rev. Gordon F., v. of Netherbury, 
Dorsetshire, to Marianne, y. 4. of the late 
W. Deedes, Esq., of Sanding, Kent. 

Etough, Rev. D. O., ec. of St. John’s, Black- 
burn, to Gertrude, y. d. of the Rev. R. Hall, 
r. of Westborough. 

Henson, Rev. F., r. of South Kilvington, York- 
shire, to Miss Buckton, of the same place. 
Kaltofen, Rev. J. G., of Leominster, to Miss 

M. H. Soennichsen, of Fairfield. 

Macarthur, Rev. A., of Barley, Herts, to 
Martha, d. of the late Rev. J. son. 

Plucknett, Rev. W., r. of Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex, to Sarah, fourth d. of the late Rev. 
S. White, D.D., p. c. of Hampstead. 

Scarth, Rev. H. M., formerly ot Christ’s Coll. 
Camb., to Elizabeth Sally, d. of the Rev. J. 
L. Hamilton. 

Tucker, Rev. Marwood, r. of St. Martin’s, 
Exeter, to Frances, d. of the late J. J. Short, 
Esq., of Vickham, Devon. 

Wilson, Rev. M., Incumbent of Edenfield, 
Lancashire, to Sarah, e. d. of Mr. E. Hoyle, 
of Haslingden. 

| Young, Rev. Peter, c. of Hursley, to Caroline, 

| d. of Capt. H. Coxwell, late of the 14th 

regt. of Infantry. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen:— 
Rev. J. B. Collisson, late Curate of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Birmingham, a silver 
candelabra and tea service, by the parish- 
ioners, 
Rev. W. Croome, a gown and cassock, 


by the ladies of St. Thomas’s Church, Bir- 
mingham. 

Rev. Geo. Hills, M.A., Afternoon Lec- 
turer of the parish church, and Evening 
Lecturer of St. John’s, Leeds, a splendidly 
embroidered surplice, stole, &c., by the 
ladies of the class meeting in St, John’s 
school-room. 
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Rev. J. Hodgson, a silver tea and cof- 
fee service, by the inhabitants of St, Anne’s, 
Westminster, on his promotion to the Rec- 
tory of Palgrave, Suffolk. 

ev. J. Hughes, from the Welsh Con- 
oo of St. Paul’s Church, Liverpool. 

ev. G. Jackson, a silver tea-pot, by 
the inhabitants of Colsterworth, Lincoln- 
shire, 

Rev. D. L. Lewes, Curate of Thurla- 
Stone, Leicestershire, a silver cup, by the 
inhabitants of Bodenham, Herefordshire, 
of which place he was curate for fifteen 
years, 

The Thursday Evening Congregation, 
attending at the parish church at Walsall, 
have presented a silver inkstand to the 
Rev. T. G. M. Luckock, of Great Barr, as a 
sincere and grateful acknowledgment of 
his services in the weekly lecture, during 
the absence of-their much respected vicar. 

Venerable Archdeacon Pott, Vicar of 
St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, an address 
from the inhabitants on his resigning the 
vicarage. 

Rev. Richard Shepherd, late Curate of 
St. Mary’s, Whitechapel. 

Rev. W. J, Temple, B.D., Fellow of 
Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge, and 
Curate of Chirk, Denbighshire, three sal- 
vers and a bread basket, by the parish- 
loners, on bis leaving the curacy. 

Rev. W. C. Ussher, Curate of Skipton, 
Yorkshire, a silk gown and cassock, by 
the congregation of the parish church. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Winpsor ano Eron Cuurcnu Uniox.— 
The anniversary meetings of the Windsor 
and Eton Church Union took place at the 
Town Hall, Windsor, on the 7th Novem- 
ber. Both meetings were very numerously 
attended, comprising most of the families 
of the two towns of Windsor and Eton, 
and their respective vicinities. Amongst 
the company present were the following :-— 
Rev. Lord W. Russell, Rev. W. Canning, 
Canons of Windsor, the Lord Bishop of 
Tasmania, Rev. Dr. Hodgson, Rev. Dr. 
Hawtrey, Rev. I. Gossett, Rev. Dr. Dods- 
worth, Revs. E. Coleridge, W. vesboneg, 
R. Gould, S. Hautrey, H. Dupuis, 
Hopwood, T. W. Allies, &c., Mr. W. 
Sawyer, Sir J. Chapman, Colonel Vyse, 
and Major Bent. The chair was taken by 
the Rev. W. Canning, when the report 
was read hy Mr. Bowyer, the secretary, 
after which several resolutions were car- 
ried, and some excellent speeches were 
made, setting forth the claims of the church 
societies in connexion with the union. The 
meeting was closed with prayers, read by 
the Rev. Vicar, the Bishop of Tasmania 
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pronouncing the benediction. The col- 
lection at the doors amounted to 261. 5s. éd., 
exclusive of many annual subscriptions. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Tue “ Enormovs Werattn or thr 
Cuvurcu,”—A vestry meeting of the in- 
habitants of St. Clements, Cambridge, was 
recently called to make a church-rate. The 
Radicals and political Dissenters imme- 
diately issued a placard, calling on the 
parishioners to “resist the grievous and 
unnatural burden which the ‘ enormous 
wealth of the Church’ does not prevent 
her from imposing on the already over- 
taxed poor.” The vicar (the Rev. George 
Spence), who was in the chair, thought it 
worth his while to meet this statement in 
his opening address to the vestry. We 
give the following extracts from his speech 
as reported in the Cambridge papers :— 
‘The next point in the placard, which had 
been so industriously circulated, was the 
‘enormous wealth of the Church.’ He 
would say a word or two to disabuse the 
mind of the writer and of the vestry. He 
bad taken the trouble to put down the in- 
comes of all the clergy in the towh of Cam- 
bridge, from the last report of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners of England and 
Wales. There were 14 parishes, and, 
counting the curates as incumbents, and 
dividing the aggregate amongst them all 
equally, how much did they think it was 
per man? Just 34/. and some odd shillings! 
So much for the ‘ enormous wealth of the 
Church’ in Cambridge, It was a fact to 
which he challenged contradiction, that 
there is not a single parish in the town 
which has, either great or small tithe, 
glebe, or parsonage house! And he, 
standing before them as the incumbent of 
the ‘enormously wealthy’ parish of St. 
Clement, received exactly the sum of 
5ll, 3s. per annum, from Queen Anne's 
bounty. The fees, which were the only com. 
pulsory payment made by the parisbioners, 
were under 10/. per annum more. He com- 
plained not of this, because, if he were dis- 
satisfied, he could, of course, throw up bis 
appointment, but he did complain of the 
exaggerated statements which the hand- 
bill before him contained,” The result of 
this temperate address was that the rate 
asked for (two-pence in the pound only !) 
was carried by a majority of 32 to 24; 
some who came to oppose the rate having 
gone away ashamed of the cause in which 
they had so hastily and ignorantly em- 
barked, 

' CORNWALL, 
The Bishop, in bis last visitation, con- 
secrated four (and, but for bis accident, 
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would have consecrated five) chapels in the 
western division of the county. We have 
an Association for every really Church So- 
ciety. We are working—and, better still, 
God is working by us—and one of the 
strongholds of Wesleyanism is becoming 
less a stronghold, giving way to God's 
church, and holding out bopes of a glo- 
rious ingathering. And it should be known 
that it is so.—(From a Correspondent. ) 


DERBYSHIRE, 


The Lord Bishop of Hereford, who offi- 
ciated for the Lord Bishop of Lichfield, 
(the health of the latter prelate, though 
considerably improved, being at present 
unequal to so much exertion, ) consecrated 
the new church at Matlock, on October 
6th, and the new church at Tickenhale, on 
October the 8th, 

In the space of about a month, churcb- 
rates have been granted at four out of the 
five parish churches in Derby,—viz., St. 
Peter, St. Werburgh, St. Alkmund, and 
All Saints. 

The Duke of Rutland, in addition to 
bis first donation of 1000/., has contri- 
buted upwards of 200/, towards the resto- 
ration of Bakewell Church. The gross 
amount subscribed is 48511. 15s. 6d., from 
which sum must be deducted about 130/., 
which will not be received ; and a further 
sum of about 1400/. will be required to 
complete the whole work. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The Totnes Board of Guardians have 
resolved to discontinue the services of the 
chaplain to the Union-house from Christ- 
mas next, 

Oxenampton.—On the ist November, 
the interesting ceremony of laying the 
cornerstone of the new church at Oke- 
hampton was performed by the Rev. 
Bourchier Wray Savile, the vicar of the 
parish, in the presence of a large assem- 
blage of people. The late church, which 
stood on an eminence about a mile from 
the town, was accidentally destroyed, about 
eight months ago, by a fire—the venerable 
tower alone being saved from the ravages 
of the destructive element. 


DURHAM. 


The new church intended to be built by 
Henry Knight Gregson, Esq., of Lowlynn, 
has been commenced. 

The Rev. R. G. L. Blenkinsopp has 
received a bandsome chalice for Shadforth 
chureh, the gift of the Ven. Archdeacon 
lLorp. 

The Lord Bishop of Durbam consecrated 
the new church at Pelton on October 24. 








EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


ESSEX. 

On Saturday, 29th October, the new 
chapel, dedicated to St. Thomas the Apos- 
tle, at Noak Hill, situated at the extremity 
of the parish of Romford, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of London, After 
the sermon, which was preached by his 
Lordsbip, a collection was made, during 
the reading of the sentences, at the offer- 
tory, amounting to 48/. The church bas 
been erected by subscription, through the 
exertions of Sir Thomas Neave and Shef- 
field Neave, Esq., who have largely con- 
tributed, and who likewise gave the 
ground, On Monday, the Sist, his Lord- 
ship consecrated a new chapel, in the 
neighbourhood of the Highwoods, a part 
of the parish of Writtle. It cost about 
12001., the whole of which sum has been 
subscribed. The Master and Fellows ot 
New College, to whom the patronage of 


.the parish belongs, have engaged, at the 


expiration of four years, to make an en- 
dowment of 100/. a year, and in the mean 
time the liberality of the neighbouring 
gentry has furnished provision for the 
officiating clergyman, On Tuesday, 1st 
November, the new church in the parish 
of Witham, was consecrated by his Lord- 
sbip. Upwards of sixty of the clergy 
from the neighbourbood and various other 
parts of the country were present. The 
collection (after a sermon by the Bishop) 
exceeded 8001. 

A meeting of the clergy of this district 
took place after the delivery of the Bishop 
of London’s Visitation Charge, when a 
unanimous feeling was expressed that the 
suggestions laid down by the Reverend 
Prelate should be carried out, where prac- 
ticable, in the several parishes, The al- 
terations were commenced in our church 
on Sunday last. The usual hymn at the 
beginning of the service was omitted, and 
the clergyman gave out the psalms, which 
were sung; he also preached in bis sur- 
plice, and after the sermon proceeded to 
the altar, and read an offertory sentence, 
and the prayer for Christ's church mili- 
tant, as prescribed by the rubric. The 
rector, in his discourse, alluded in a very 
able manner to these changes, which he 
said, though he considered some of them 
of small moment, he had adopted in com- 
pliance with the wishes of his diocesan. 
He also announced that daily service 
would be performed in the church at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and that the vigils 
of saints’ days would be observed.— 
Chelmsford Chronicle. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
On Thursday, Nov. 5, the foundation 
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stone of a new church at Eysey, near 
Cricklade, in the diocese of Gloucester 
and Bristol, was laid by the Rural Dean, 
the Rev. Jobn Mervin Prower. The 
church, designed in the Norman style, by 
J.M. Derick, Esq., of Oxford, is to be 
erected at the sole expense of Earl St. 
Germans. 

A Bristol and Clifton Auxiliary of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, was formed on the 2ist 
October. The Right Worshipful the 
Mayor of Bristol presided on the occa- 
sion. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

Rypg, Iste or Wicut.—The new bu- 
rial ground was consecrated on the 28th 
October, by the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester. Divine service was performed at 
St. Thomas’s Church in the afternoon,when 
a sermon was preached by his lordship, 
after which a collection was made in aid of 
the enclosure Xc. of the ground. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Hererorp.—On the 11th November, 
the friends and subscribers to the Clerical 
and Music Meeting Charities held their 
annual meeting at the College, the Lord 
Bishop of Hereford being in the chair. 
The very Rev. the Dean, the venerable 
Archdeacon, and several of the cathedral 
and parochial clergy, were present, To 
eleven orphans, six widows, and one dis- 
tressed clergyman, gratuities from 8/. to 
151. were severally awarded for the ensu- 
ing year. Other applications were referred 
to the consideration of the Quarterly Com- 
mittee, 

(From a Correspondent.) 

Bisuopstone.—A sermon was preached 
in this church on the 26th October, by the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese, in aid of the 
fund for erecting a school-house for the 
parishes of Bishopstone, Mansel Lacy, and 
Yazor. His Lordsbip’s discourse was 
from Isaiah, xxxiii. 6, He most clearly 
illustrated and enforced the benefits of 
sound religious education to the kingdom 
at large. ‘Thechurch is a splendid speci- 
men of the piety and zeal of the rector, 
the Rev. Richard Lane Freer, at whose 
cost, and under whose active superintend- 
ence, the embellishments bave been ef- 
fected. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
and taste of the arrangements of this house 
of God. The fine organ, lately purchased 
from Eton College chapel, was played by 
Mr. Brownsmith, of Westminster Abbey, 
and many of the choir attended from West- 
minster and Hereford. ‘The service was 
chanted by the Rev. I. Gretton and the 
Rey. E, Howells, vicars-choral of Here- 
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ford Cathedral, and the lessons were read 
by the rector and his curate. The Te 
Deum and Benedictus were Gibbons’s, 
the responses and litany, Tallis’s. A full 
authem, “I will exalt thee, O Lord” 
(Tye), was beautiful; and after the ser- 
mon and collection, Croft's full anthem, 
‘God is gone up,” was most effectively 
given. Among those present were Sir 
Robert Price, Bart., Lady Price, Sir J. 
G. Cotterell, Bart., Miss Cotterells, Dean 
of St. Asaph, Rev, Canon Huntingford, 
Uvedale Price, Esq., and many of the 
clergy and laity of the county, who par- 
took of an elegant luncheon at the rectory. 
In the evening the numbers in the church 
were increased by the gratifying addition 
of the humbler parishioners, The total 
sum collected is 100/, which will be ap- 
plied to the laudable purpose of providing 
for the religious education of the children 
of three parishes, which, being small and 
contiguous, one school-house will suffice. 
Its intended erection has originated 
through the exertions of the rector, 

The very Reverend the Dean of Here- 
ford, as Ordinary, has declined to grant a 
faculty for the appropriation of pews in 
the church of St. Nicholas ( Hereford), and 
one of the grounds of his refusal is bis un- 
willingness to perpetuate a property in 
seats,which gives rise to trafficking, a prac. 
tice which has long been complained of, 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


The new burial ground at Great Berk- 
hampstead, the gift of the Countess of 
Bridgewater, has been consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

KENT. 

The chapel of the Holy Trinity, in the 
parish of Ash, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Rochester, acting under a 
commission from his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The Bishop of Tasmania 
(through whose instrumentality and exer- 
tions, during the period of his incumbency 
of Ash, the chapel has been erected) 
preached upon the occasion. A collec- 
tion was made, amounting to upwards of 
21. 

Seats iv Carneprats.—A notice is 
put up at Canterbury Cathedral, stating 
that the officers are instructed to shew the 
congregation every attention, and are 
strictly forbidden to accept fees. This 
proper regulation will carry the more 
weight as receiving the sanction of the 
Primate of England. 

The Lord Bisbop of Rochester has been 
holding confirmations in the leading 
towns of his diocese. 
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Fo.xestone, — Messrs. Grissell and 
Peto, contractors for this part of the Soutb- 
Eastern Railroad, have informed their 
workmen, by handbill, that they have 
erected a place of worship at Cheriton, 
and another at Saltwood, and provided a 
chaplain to preach every Sunday, alter- 
nately at each place, and inviting those 
who do not attend any other place of wor- 
ship toattend, Bibles and Prayer-books 
will also be provided for those who are 
destitute, and arrangements will short! 
be made to instruct those who cannot read, 

LANCASHIRE, 

Arcupeaconar Boarp or Epvcarron. 
—After the meeting held at Leek, Nov. 
3rd, in support of the Diocesan Board 
of Education, the members who act for 
the Archdeaconry, including the presi- 
dent, Archdeacon Hodson, and the chair- 
man of the previous meeting, Lord San- 
don, assembled for the usual quarterly 
business, but were able to make no fresh 
grants to applicants, in consequence of the 
exhausted state of the funds. The Board, 
since its formation in May, last year, has 
aided in the erection or purchase of 12 
schools ; has assigned exhibitions to three 
pupils at the Lichfield Training School ; 
and has made temporary grants to two 
masters, with the view of enabling them 
to commence their schools in the most ef- 
fective manner; whilst it has secured the 
visit of a clerical inspector to upwards of 
100 schools, and those of an organizing 
master to 12, ‘The readiness of the Board 
to make further grants could only be 
shewn by a contingent pledge, depending 
for fulfilment altogether on the favourable 
attention that may be given by the clergy, 
and other friends of sound education, to 
the following resolution, moved by Lord 
Sandon—* That this Board, looking at the 
smallness of its funds (not 4501. per an- 
num) and at the great deficiency in the 
due provision of Scriptural education in 
many parts of the country, and feeling that 
the late lamentable outhreaks of popular 
violence furnish the strongest proof of the 
necessity of taking additional steps to 
promote the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the people, calls earnestly on the 
friends of sound education to use their 
best efforts on behalf of this Society, by 
obtaining additional subscriptions and do- 
nations, and by procuring collections in 
churches and at public meetings, or in 
any other way that may appear most ex- 
pedient in each locality.”——Derby Mer- 
cury, 

Liverroot Contectate Institution. 
—The new College at Liverpool is to be 
opened immediately after the usual Christ- 
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mas vacation, At a meeting of the di- 
rectors, the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, was 
elected Principal. Mr. Conybeare is well 
known by his theological writings and 
Bampton Lectures. 

The Town Council of Liverpool has 
lately instituted an inquiry into the con- 
dition of the poor of the town. It is pro- 
posed to erect baths for the accommoda- 
tion of the poor, and to establish public 
walks and places of recreation for the pub- 
lic, at an expense of 100,000/, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

A meeting was held at Leicester, on 
November 16, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a branch association of the So- 
ciety for the Employment of additional 
Curates in populous places. There were 
present, Sir Frederick Fowke, Bart., in 


the chair; Col. Burnaby, J. D. Burnaby, 


Esq., Isaac Hodgson, Esq., R. Mitchell, 
Esq., Dr. Shaw, R. Luck, Esq., W. Moore, 
Esq., Rev. G. Beresford, ‘I. Belgrave, 
G. E. Gillet, and J. Bickersteth, Rural 
Deans; the Rev. C. J. Vaughan, R. 
Palmer, C. A, Palmer, R. Gutch, A. Ir- 
vine, R. Fawsett, R. Burnaby, W. Ac- 
worth, W. Fry, J. Longhurst, L. Miles, 
J.T. Debrisay, J. R. Shortland, G. Par- 
ker, H. H. Adcock, H. Low, — Bicker- 
steth, R. Chamberlain, Rev. A. R. Har- 
rison. The Rey. J. Rodwell, the secre- 
tary, proceeded to lay before the meeting, 
a statement of the objects, principles, and 
prospects of the Society, and it was una- 
nimously resolved—‘* That a Branch As- 
sociation be established in the county 
and archdeaconry of Leicester, for extend- 
ing the influence and increasing the funds 
of this Society ; that the following gen- 
tlemen be members of the Branch Com- 
mittee :—The Archdeacon, and the Rural 
Deans ; Sir F. Fowke, Bart., J. D. Bur- 
naby, R. Mitchell, R. Luck, T. Smith, 
and R, Miles, Esqrs.; Revs. R. Gutch, 
C. A. Halmer, J, P. Newby, G. Parker, 
and L, Miles, together with such clergy 
in Leicester as are subscribers to the So- 
ciety, with power to add to their numbers, 
That R. Mitchell, Esq., be Treasurer ; 
and the Rev. A. Irvine, Secretary. The 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese beads the 
subscription list as an annual subscriber 
of 30/., with a donation of S0/, Earl 
Howe follows, annual 50/., and a donation 
of 501. Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bart., a do- 
nation of 20/.; and Mrs. Van Belgrave, 
501. ; and the Rev. Mr. Gillet, donation 
and annual subscription of 10/. each. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 
The Bishop of Lincoln, and Mrs, and 
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Miss Kaye have removed from Willing- 
ham House, to the new Episcopal Palace 
at Riseholm, near Lincoln, everything 
having been completed for tbe reception 
of the venerable diocesan and family. 
The Right Rev. Prelate preached his 
farewell sermon at North Willingham 
Church, on Sunday, Oct. 30, to a full 
congregation. 

Before the Bishop left Willingham, his 
lordship presented to the parish a hand- 
some service of plate for the communion 
table: in acknowledgment of which, and 
the numerous acts of kindness during his 
residence among them, an appropriate ad- 
dress from the whole of the parishioners 
was forwarded to the bishop through the 
hands of the churchwarden. 

The Annual General Meeting of the 
Lincoln Diocesan Board of Education 
was held at the vestry-room of the Cathe- 
dral, on Thursday, the 27th October. The 
Lord Bishop of the diocese presided on 
the occasion, and the attendance of mem- 
bers of the Board was rather numerous. 
The Committee of Management presented 
their Report for the past year, and it is 
gratifying to find that the progress of the 
Institution during that period has been 
most satisfactory. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Heattu or Towns Biit.—A committee 
of dissenting ministers and members of 
their congregations has been formed, for 
the purpose of opposing the passing of 
this bill in Parliament. Its object, they 
state, is to shut up all burial-grounds and 
vaults belonging to dissenting chapels and 
private persons in and around London, 
without making any compensation. The 
committee have solicited the assistance 
and co-operation of all the friends of civil 
and religious freedom ! 

Dr. ‘Thomas Turton, D.D., the new 
dean of Westminster, was inducted for- 
mally into his benefice, on the 8th Nov. 
during the morning prayers. ‘The atten- 
dance of the prebends, canons, minor ca- 
nons, and other clergymen attached to the 
abbey, was very full, from a desire to 
render due honour to their new superior 
on the part of this body. 

The Lord Bishop of London concluded 
the triennial visitation of his diocese on 
Friday, Oct. 28, having commenced it at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on Monday, Octo- 
ber 10th. 

Sr. Pancras Cuurcn.—On Sunday, 
November 6, this church, after having 
baen thoroughly painted and re-decorated, 
was re-opened for public worship. Under 
the new arrangements, in addition to the 
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services of the morning and afternoon, 
there is now to be an evening service, 
The effect of the Bude light, two of which 
have been erected over the centre aisle, 
between the galleries, was tried for the 
first time, and gave general satisfaction. 

At the meeting of the St. Pancras 
Vestry, on Nov, the 16th, the churchwar- 
dens called the attention of the vestry to 
certain notices which bad been published 
in the Gazette of Tuesday of an intended 
application to Parliament on the part of 
the church trustees, of which body they 
are ex officio members, for arenewal of the 
powers and provisions of an Act of the 
56th year of Geo, III., giving power to 
build parochial churches and chapels, and 
also to extend the powers of an Act passed 
in the first and second years of Geo. LV., 
for providing an additional burial-ground 
for the above parish. After several ves- 
trymen had spoken at much length and 
with great warmth against the project, a 
Committee was appointed to watch and 
oppose the proposed Bills in every stage, 
and to call upon the church trustees to 
hand over to the directors of the poor the 
surplus pew-rents. 

The Temple Church was on Sunday, Nov. 
the 20th, re-opened after having been so 
long closed for repair. The Master of the 
Temple, Mr. Benson, preached ‘to a very 
numerous audience, from the text ‘* Give 
unto the Lord the glory due to his name: 
bring an offering, and come before him ; 
worship before him in the beauty of holi- 
ness.” In conclusion, he addressed the 
members of the Temple, and congratulated 
them on the completion of their labours. 

Catneprat Music.—Mr, Edward Tay- 
lor has announced that the subject of his 
Lectures as Gresham Professor of Music, 
during the present and succeeding term, 
will be, the Music of the Church of Eng- 
land. They will commence with the period 
of the Reformation, and extend as far as 
the death of Henry Purcell; embracing 
the origin, design, duties, and endowments 
of our cathedral choirs, with specimens of 
the works of those great masters who 
flourished during the time above referred 
to. The lectures are open to as many 

ersons as the room in which they are de- 
fivered will hold. 

On Thursday evening, Nov, 10th, the 
Annual Court of the Governors and Sub- 
scribers of the Sons of Clergy Charity 
was held at the Corporation-house, Blooms- 
bury-place, Bloomsbury-square, for the 
purpose of electing officers for the ensuing 
year, and transacting the general business 
of the society; the meeting was numer- 
ously attended, 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Sr. Newsan’s Cuurncn, Fentron,—Fen- 
ton is a hamlet in the parish of Wooler, 
containing a population of five hundred 
souls ; distant five miles from the parish 
church. Fenton was anciently a separate 
parish, as appears from documents at 
Durham, but was united to Wooler, a.p. 
1513. ‘The consequence of this unhappily 
was, that the church at Fenton was suf- 
fered to go to decay: the foundations of 
the ancient church, however, are distinctly 
marked, and the church-yard is still used 
for funerals, It is now proposed to build 
a church on the ancient foundations; a 
sufficient sum bas been raised for the 
building of the church, but it is necessary 
to raise a further sum of 1000/. as an en- 
dowment, in aid of the curate’s stipend. 
The Bishop of Durham sanctions the un- 
dertaking, and Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager has graciously promised a liberal 
donation. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

NottincuamM.—The sum of 3000/. has 
already been subscribed towards tbe erec- 
tion of another new church in this town, 
in the overgrown parish of St. Mary,which 
comprises three-fourths of the town, The 
estimated cost, including the endowment, 
is 70001. The first stone will be laid in a 
few weeks, 

SHROPSHIRE, 

The Lord Bishop of Hereford, officiating 
for the Bishop of Lichfield, consecrated 
the new church at Tibberton, in Egmond, 
on the 13th of October. 


SOMERSETS'IRE. 

Barn Cemetery. —Five acres of ground, 
in the vale of Lyncombe, have been pur- 
chased by the Rev. the Rector of Bath, 
and munificently presented as a free 
gift to the parish of St. Peter and St, 
Paul, to be used as a cemetery by that 
parish and the city of Bath generally. 
The cost in the purchase, enclosures, and 
estimated expense of the ornamental plan- 
tation, will exceed 20001. 

Baru anv Wetts Diocesan Societies, 
—In the course of the last few weeks 
meetings have been held in various large 
towns of the county of Somerset, for the 
purpose of making more generally known 
the claims of the several incorporated 
Church Societies in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells. At these meetings the Rev. 
J.T. Law, Chancellor of the diocese of 
Lichfield, has presided as the Special Com- 
missary of the venerable diocesan. A 
general meeting of all the Societies was 
held at Wells, as a concluding one of the 
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series, at which it was expected that the 
High Sheriff, R. C. Tudway, Esq., would 
have presided, but a letter was read from 
that gentleman, expressing his regret that 
in consequence of ill-health he would not 
be able to leave Cheltenbam in less than a 
fortnight. In his absence the Rev. W. 
T. Law, the Chancellor of the Diocese, 
presided. ‘The meeting was held in the 
Town- hall, which large room was filled to 
overflowing by the clergy and gentry of 
the county. Able addresses were de- 
livered by the Rev. the Chairman, I. H. 
Dickenson, Esq., M.P., the Hon, and 
Rev. Lord John Thynne, the Lord Bishop 
of Antigua, the Rev. Prebendary Mudge, 
the Rev. Prebendary Tottenham, the Rev. 
Prebendary Gray, the Rev. — Chilcott, 
the Rev. the Special Commissary, Ac. 
Divine service was previously performed 
in the Cathedral, where the Rev. the 
Special Commissary delivered an admir- 
able discourse from Ephesians, x. ver. 22. 
The Report, which was read at the meet- 
ing, stated that since the Societies had been 
under the management of the Diocesan 
Board, which had been established for 
about atwelvemonth, the sum of 4000/. 
had been received, of which 3700l, had 
been appropriated to strictly diocesan pur- 
poses. Subscriptions and donations were 
received in the course of the day, for ap. 
plication to the objects of the various 
Societies, amounting to 65/. The whole 
proceedings were of a highly interesting 
character, 

Tauntoy,—A meeting of many of the 
clergy and gentry of this town and county 
has been beld, relative to the proposed 
establishment of a proprietary college 
in this town, to be connected with the 
church. The proposal has met with the 
concurrence of several of the leading gen- 
tlemen of T'aunton, and immediate steps 
will be taken to carry the undertaking into 
effect. The Rev. Mr. Shutte has con- 
sented to act as honorary secretary. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The Lord Bishop of Hereford, officiating 
for the Bishop of Lichfield, has recently 
consecrated the following churches :—Oct. 
8, the new church at Stretton, near Bur- 
ton-on-Trent; Oct. 10, the new church at 
Hartsbill, near Stoke-on-Trent; Oct. 12, 
the new church at Penkball, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme ; Oct. 15, the new church of 
St. Mary, in Wolverhampton. The new 
church at Hartshill was built and endowed 
at the sole expense of Herbert Minton, 
Esq. ; and that of St. Mary, in Wolver- 
hampton, at the sole expense of Miss 
Hinckes, of Tettenhall Wood, At each 
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place a parsonage-house has been built by 
the same munificent persons, and schools 
are likewise in progress. The church at 
Penkhall was endowed hy the Rev. Thos. 
Minton, of Darlington, brother to the 
above-named Herbert Minton, Esq. 

The new church of St. James, in 
Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton, is com- 
pleted, but cannot be consecrated until the 
amount necessary for its endowment has 
been obtained. The deficiency is about 
400/,, and a subscription, headed by the 
Queen Dowager, bas been originated with 
the view to raise that sum. 

The annual meeting of the members of 
the Lichfield Diocesan Board of Education 
was held, a few days since, at the Shire 
Hall, Stafford, Viscount Sandon in the 
chair, The report stated, that during the 
last year the sum of 390/, had been granted 
in aid of parsonage nouses; and that 
three churches had been built and seven 
enlarged, obtaining 2389 additional sit- 
tings, at the cost of 1825/, ‘The churches 
and sittings being added to those reported 
last year, made a total of 43,473 sittings 
obtained through the aid of the society, 
when all the works for which grants bave 
been made shall have been completed. 
This gave an annual average of 5434 sit- 
tings obtained during each of the eight 
years of the society’s operations; and 
would, according to the usual computation 
ofa sitting for every third person, be pro- 
vision for 16,302 individuals gained every 
year, 
ciety possessed in Exchequer-bills15,000/., 
and in the bank 3174/. 5s. 6Gd., of which 
about 15001. would be drawn that day for 

grants already made, ‘The society bas also 
an annual income of about 1400/., and there 
were many donations which had not vet 
been paid, the parties availing themselves of 
the permission to make good the payments 
in four years. On the other band, the 
engagements of the society amounted to 
about 9000/1, ; so that the committee might 
calculate on about 10,0001, and an increase 
of about 1400/. available to the general 
purposes of the society. On the motion 
of the Earl of Dartmouth, seconded by 

W. Evans, Esq., the report was received. 

In the course of the meeting, addresses to 
her Majesty and both houses of parlia- 
ment, praying for a grant from the national 
funds in aid of church extension, were 
adopted ; and the usual routine resolutions 
having been passed, the meeting was dis- 
solved, 
SUFFOLK. 
Woopsripce.--The annual meeting of 
the Woodbridge District Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 





The accounts shewed that the so- . 
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ledge, was held, at the Depository, on the 
3rd November; G. Thomas, Esq., in the 
chair, in the absence of the noble presi- 
dent, the Right Hon. Lord Rendlesham, 

Mrs. Sophia Sheppard has signified to 
the committee of the Centenary Fund of 
the Suffolk Clergy Charity, her intention 
of vesting in the hands of the trustees 
1000/. Three per Cent. Consols, in aid of 
the excellent object of providing a home 
for the destitute widows and orphans of 
clergymen.—Suffolk Herald. 

SURREY. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester conse- 
crated the new parish church of Albury, 
on the 19th of October, which has been 
erected at the sole expense of Henr 
Drummond, Esq., of Albury Park, It is 
substantially built in the Norman style of 
architecture, and is calculated to accom- 
modate about 450 persons, 

Arcupgacon |Wicpenronce’s Cuarce, 
—QOn Monday, Nov. 14, the Archdeacon 
of Surrey held bis annual visitation in the 
church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. After 
the usual service, and an appropriate ser- 
mon by the Rev. J. G. Weddell, Minister 
of St. George, Battersea, the Archdeacon 
delivered his charge. It embraced many 
topics of great interest. Among these, it 
may suffice to mention the general state of 
church fabrics and the nature of the church 
accommodation in the archdeaconry ; the 
advantages of the pew system, under pro- 
per regulations; the duties of church- 
wardens; the importance of a spirit of 
union among the members of the Church ; 
the value of discipline ; the remedy to be 
found in the Church the only effectual re- 
medy for the various evils incident to 
merely worldly institutions, and for the 

disturbances and disorders of the country. 

A daring act of sacrilege has been com- 
mitted at Chertsey church. The whole of 
the sacramental plate was stolen, 

The Council of the Duchy of Corowall 
have made a donation, through the Rev, 
Dr. D’Ovly, Rector of Lambeth, in the 
name of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, of 100/, towards the erection of 
a new church, now proposed, in the Wa- 
terloo district of that extensive parish, 

SUSSEX, 

A Bible and Prayer Book have been 
presented, for the use of the parish church 
of Hove, by Miss Minshaw, of Hove, A 
similar gift has recently been made to the 
church of the adjoining parish of Preston, 
by W. Stanford, Eaq., of Preston. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester con- 
cluded a short series of Confirmations 
which his lordship has been administering 
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in all the principal towns of his diocese, 
on the 1ith of November. Oa the 10th 

' November, bis lordship consecrated a 
new chapel of ease, in the parish of Bex- 
hill, which has just been completed through 
the exertions of the tev, Mr. Simpson, the 
vicar of that parish, It is a neat and plain 
edifice, calculated to contain nearly 200 
worshippers, und no part of the sacred 
building is exclusively appropriated for 
private use. Mr, Simpson ai crwards en- 


tertained the Bishop and a large body of 


the clergy at his house. 

Cuicuestern Carneprat.—Tbe inbabi- 
tants of Chichester bave commenced a 
subscription for painted windows, to be 
placed at the east and west ends of the 
church. 

Housnam.—On Noy. 5, the Lord Bishop 
of Chichester paid his first visit to this 
part of his diocese, and held a Confirma- 
tion; after which the Bishop delivered a 
very fatherly and affectionate address to 
them, 

WARWICKSHIRE, 


‘Lhe anniversary of the Societies for 
Promoting Christianity and for the Pro. 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
was commemorated in Birmingham, on 
November l5th. The business of the an- 
niversary was commenced by the celebra- 
tion of divine service inSt. Philip’s Church, 
on the morning of the 15th, when a most 
excellent sermon was preached by the 
lord Bishop of Tasmania. In the evening, 
the annual meeting was beld in the Town 
Hall, at which the bishop of the diocese 
presided, 

A great addition is being made to the 
sc! hool- rooms at St. George's Church, Bir- 
mingham. They are to be enlarged, so as 
to supply not only larger schools for the 
increasing demand of Sunday scholars, but 
also to add an Lufant School, a Library, 
an Instruction Room, Xc. Liberal grants 
have been made towards the object,—viz., 
from the Privy Council, 230/., and the 
National Society, 105/.; and the re- 
mainder of the sum, upwards of 500/., bas 
been raised by the mere exertions of the 
congregation. 

Irstey.—The foundation-stone of the 
chapel-of-ease, to be called St, Luke's, at 
Headless Cross, in this parish, was laid 
on Tuesday, Oct. 18, by Miss Dolben, 
sister of the Rev. C, Dolben, patron of 
the living. 

WILTSHIRE. 


The Parish Church of Ansty was re- 


opened for divine service on the 26th of 


October. By the exertions of the Arch- 


deacop of Sarum and the rural Dean of 
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Chalke, the ancient fabric, which bad fal- 
len into a state of great decay, has been 
restored to a becoming state, and by the 
offerings of various individuals, supplied 
with suitable furniture. 

The triennial meeting of the Salisbury 
Diocesan Church Building Society was 
held at Salisbury, on November 17, and 
excited very considerable interest in the 
city and neighbourhood. It was very 
numerously attended, the Earlof Shaftes- 
bury being in the chair. ‘he report was 
extremely satisfactory and encouraging. 
The Bishop of the Diocese, in an excel- 
lent speech, detailed the operations of the 
Society in every district over which its 
influence extended, and made a powerful 
appeal in behalf of the good work in 
which the Association is engaged, and 
which bas been greatly promoted by the 
generous patronage and assistance of Her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager. After the 
passing of some resolutions in promotion 
of the objects of the Society, the meeting 
separated. 

The parish of Westbury extends to 
nearly 30 miles in circumference, with a 
very numerous population; while the 
whole amount of church ace ommodation is 
for 700 or 800 persons only. In conse- 
quence of this state of things, an effort is 
to be made forthwith to erect four new 
churches in tbe parish, 

Satisvury Diocesan Boarp or Epv- 
cation. —The quarterly meeting was held 
in the board-room, in the Close, Salisbury, 
on Tuesday, 11th October, and there were 
present, the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, 
the very Rev. the Dean, the Rev. Canon 
Ilamilton, (secretary,) the Ven. Archdea- 
con Macdonald, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Lear, &c., &c. ‘The attention of the board 
was chiefly occupied with the considera- 
tion of the plan for the establishment of 
a good commercial school, under the su- 
perintendence of a clergyman, in a district 
of the diocese where there is very great 
want of such an institution. The board 
hope to have three young men prepared 
to leave the school at Winchester, at 
Christmas; two as masters of National 
Schools, and one as an assistant-master, 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

From the Report of the Worcester 
Diocesan Church Building Society, read 
at a special meeting last month, it appears 
that, since its establishment, the Society 
has directly assisted in building eighteen 
churches and chapels, in rebuilding or 
enlarging nineteen parish churches, and in 
providing, by these means, additional sit- 
tings to the amount of 14,585, of which 
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10,802 are free, at a total cost to the So- 
clety of 7709. From a return sir has 
beeu received from twe nty-six parishes, it 
been ascertained that the sum _ of 

»,3771. has been raised to meet the 
«rants made to these parishes of 46501, 
and the Parent Society in London is 
always influenced in its grants by the 
sum voted from the Diocesan Society. 
Ihe total sum now in the Bank amounts 
to 15801 7s, 10d., and the outstanding 
claims against the Society by grants pro- 
mised, are 2370/,, leaving a present defi- 
cit of 789/. 12s. Yd., without taking into 
consideration the constant and urgent de- 
mands which an increasing population, 
especially in the northern part of the 
country, loudly make for the erection of 
additional churches, and the enlargement 
and reparation of existing structures. 

Worcesrer. — A vestry meeting was 
eld on 14th October, in the Parish of Str. 
Peter the Great, in this city, for the pur- 
pose of granting a churc! rate tor the cur- 
rent year, A rate of 2d. in the pound 
was proposed, and seconded by the church- 
wardens, and carried without opposition. 
ln 1859 the rate was carried by a majority 
of thirty; in 1840 the majority bad in- 
creased to sixty; in 1841 to ninety ; and 
in 1842 all opposition has ceased, — 

Ata public meeting of the inhabitant 
Deritend 
and Lrodesley, on 14th November, it was 
resolved to abolish the use of pews in the 
Chapel of St. John’s, Deritend, The 
Bishop ot Worcester 1s to be applied Lo 
forthwith for bis sanction to this measure, 
lhe appointment of the minister is vested, 
according to avery ancient covenant, In 
the inbabitants of the bamlets. 

The expense of fitting up an episcopal 
floating chapel upon the Severn, at Wor- 
cester, has been defraved by public sub- 


} 


householders of the hamlets of 


scription, including donatious of 50 from 
the Society tor Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and 25/, from the Lord 
Bi ishop of the Diocese. The ch ipel 
heen opened. 


YORWSHIRE. 


St. James’s New Church, Bradford, 


was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 


Ripon, on the 17th of Oc tober, It 13 
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built in the lancet Gothic style, with a 
handsome tower and spire, at the sole cost 
of John Wood, Esq., the first stone of it 
having been laid by him, October 31, 
13850, , 

lhe whole expense of erecting the 
church, and parsonage-house, and school- 
room attached to it, (inclusive of the cost 
of the land,) amounted to nearly fourteen 
thousand pounds. It addition to the ori- 
ginal outlay, ihe living has been very 
liberally endow ed by the founder. 

Rivox. — Mrs. Lawrence, of Studley 
Park, has generously contributed 1000/, 
towards the endowment, 100/. towards 
ee the chapel, and 100/, towards 

building the parsonage-house, Dallow 
Gall, in the parish of Kirkby Malzeard, 
near Ripon, making a total of 1200 L, 
besides the site for this good work. 

‘The Bishop of Ripon held a contirma- 
tion at Barnsley, ou Thursday, October 27, 
aud will shortly consecrate the new church 
at Thurgoland. 


W A LES. 


Motp.—On the 25th of October, the 
new church of Bistree, near Mold, Flint. 
shire, was consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of St. Asaph, This is the third church 
which has been erected in the parish of 
\old within a few years, through the ex- 
ertions of the worthy vicar. The Bishop 
notified his intention of making a dona- 
tion of 500/. to the Diocean Church 
Building Society, in addition to his an- 
nual subscription of 1004, because of the 
great good which he said evidently at. 
tended the increase of churches within his 
jurisdiction. 

LELAND. 


‘The consecration of Dr. Stopford as 
bishop of Meath took place in the cathe- 
dral of Armagh, on Sunday, the 6th Nov, 
The Lord Primate, assisted by the Dishop 
of Down, Connor and Dromore, and the 
Bishop of Kilmore, were the officiating 
prelates. 

SCOTLAND. 


The IHlon. Fox Maule bas been elected 
Rector of the University of Glasgow, by a 
majority in all the nations, Ilis oppo- 
nent was the Marquis of Bute. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A Conresronpent, signing himself ‘ B.,” very courteously objects to the use of a 
capital letter in the paper on *f Lievinus Torrentius” in the last number of this maga- 
zine. He thinks it too much like deification of the Virgin, and refers to the admirable 
articles on this subject in “ The Irish Ecclesiastical Journal” last vear, ‘The Editor sus- 
pects he means this year, and that the articles were quoted in the British Magazine, 
flowever, agreeing with © B.” in matter of taste, he really does not think it matter of 
importance. ‘The author wished to see the proof of his work, and changed the H's and 
S’s which had been printed small into capitals, and the Editor did not think it worth 
while to disoblige him by changing them back again; nor did be imagine that it com- 


promised his own avowed opinion, that the Mariolatry of the Romish church was one 
of its most mischievous and perilous errors. 


“Hf, W. L.” Thanks for his second version. His prose is sensible and just; but he 
is not a poet, 


‘* Antitbeorist” is informed that any communication of Mr. Portal in reply to “ H.,” 
not exceeding four or five pages in length, will most probably be admitted, 


‘The verses “ P. H.” inquires for are declined. 


An eminent physician, who gives his name, wrifes to impugn a statement by the 
reviewer, who, ina recent number, doubted whether it was a fact that medical men 
were accustomed to attend gratuitously unbeneticed clergymen. His note does him 
honour, ‘I always tell clergymen,” says he, “that we are brothers, they taking care 
of the soul, and we of the body. No trouble is so well repaid as attendance on our cle- 
rical friends who have not the means of giving a fee out of their scanty stipends, | 
would likewise add, that | scarcely ever attended a curate for nothing that he did not 
remind me of it when he became a rector, and repay with double interest.’ The subject 
is too delicate to allow of cases being produced; but the reviewer had several well- 
attested, which bore him out in his observations. 


‘A Churcbwarden” is informed that Mr, Lingard’s Chants are published by J. A. 
Novello, London, 69, Dean-street. 


Mr. Harington’s paper is in type, but must stand over until January; and several 
other letters are similarly situated, 


AC orrespondent who writes from Cornwal!, in a spirit which is fully appreciated, 
asks, why Cornwall is den ied a niche among the Events. Eve ry county must be, some- 
times, from press of matter ; but Cornwall is mentioned in four of this year’s magazines, 
and in the September number many of the events to which he alludes are recorded. The 
‘Cornwall Gazette” will be very ‘acceptable at all times, and any direct information 
which our correspondent may send will be particularly attended to, 


Correspondents are particularly requested to send their communications earlier in the 
month. 


Exnatra.—Table of Contents, six lines from bottom, for‘ Armagh” read ‘“ Madras ;” 
r ’ . ‘ oe ar P my °? 
page 544, line 22, for ‘‘ Capstang” read ‘* Capestang. 


The Number for January, 1843, which can be obtained by order from any Bookseller, 
will contain 
AN ECCLESIASTICAL MAP OF THE DIOCESE OF GLOUCESTER 
AND BRISTOL. 





Booxs intended for Review, Notices of Events, New publications, and Advertise- 
ments, should be addressed to the Publisher, T. Crerc Ssairn, 13, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden. 
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617 
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Classes,’’ 309 
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Mannings Archdn., late Charge, extracts 
from, 457 
Queen in Scotland, the, 455 
Religious Societies, Anniversaries of, 04 
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Devotions on the Passion, A. C.C. on, 415 
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Dissenting Statistics, 602 
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on, 492 
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Rev. Edward Churton on, 143 
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not be celebrated in the presence of the whole 
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on, 269 
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308 
Episcopacy, Rev. G. S. Faber on, 651 
Eucharist, M. J. M. on Justin Martyr’s Doc- 
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on Hieroglyphics, 32 
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residing in India a sufficient time to en 
title them to the highest scale of Pension, 
454 

Act, an, to alter and amend the Law relating 
to Ecclesiastical Houses of Residence, 330 

Act, an, for confirmation of certain Mar- 
riages in Ireland, 335 

Act, an, to repeal the Duties payable on Stage 
Carriages, and on Passengers conveyed 
upon Railways, and certain other Stamp 
Duties in Great Britain, and to grant other 
duties in lieu thereof; and also to amend the 
laws relating to the Stamp daties, so far 
us relates to the duties on Ecclesiastical 
Diynuities, Benefices, or Promotions, ex. 
tract, 438 

Act, an, to amend the Acts for the Commu- 
tation of Tithes in England and Wales, 
and to continue the Officers appointed 
under the said Acts for a time to be 
limited, 566 

Act, an, to make provision for the manage- 
ment of the Temporalities of the United 
Church of England & Ireland in Canada,76 

Act, an, for better enabling Incumbents of 
Ecclesiastical Benefices to demise the 
lands belonging to their Benetices on farm- 
ing leases, 80 | 

Arcupracons Cuarers, Extracts from : 
Derby, 194 
Archdn, Thorpe’s, 460, 557 | 
Archdn. Wilberforce’s, 558 
Archdn. of Chichester’s, 457, 560 | 
Archdn. of Craven, 216 | 
Asaph and Bangor, respecting the Union of 

the Sees of, 679 
sisHors’ CHARGES, extracts from : 
sishop of Down and Connor, 93, 4935 

Bishop of Exeter, 212 

Bishop of Llandaff, 678 

Bishop of London, 679 | 

Bishop of Oxford, 72 

Primate of all Ireland, 556 | 

Bishop of Salisbury, 74, 436 

Bishop of Worcester, 431 

Baptism, Lord Brougham’s Judgment in 


Escott v, Mastin, 321 | 


Canada Church Temporalities Act, 76 

Case and Opinions of Sir Herbert Jenner, on 
the obligation of a Clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, to read the Burial Service 
over an Unitarian, 439 

Case and Opinion on the Church Building 
Act, 675 

Church of Ireland, Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, for the year ending the Ist Aug. 
1840, 203 

Church Missionary Society, 565 

Church Rates, important decision on, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, 116 

Churches and Chapels, building or enlarging, 
Suggestions and Instructions issued to Per- 
sons engaged in, 198 

Colonial Bishopries, additional Report, 2038 

Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund, Donations and 
subseriptions to, 565 

Commutation of ‘Tithes, Parlamentary return 
on, 236 

Eeclesiastical Dignities, Benefices, or Promo- 
tions, Stamp Duties payable on, 438 

Health of Towns, Parliamentary Report on, 
204 

Hewley, Lady's, Charity, Judgment of the 
House of Lords, 356 , 

Income ‘Tax, the, Tithe Commutation, 441; 
Correspondence with Commissioner on points 
in the Salaries of Curates, 442, 565 

Incorporated Society for promoting the Eu- 
largement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels, Queen's Letter in 
aid of, 91, 439, 562 

Irish Collegiate School, regulations regarding, 
&o 

Marriages, Registrar’s Certificates, 89 

Modus, L. C. E., Opinion on the Validity of, 
330 

M‘Ghee, Rev. R. J., Lectures on the Liturgy, 
195 

Mormons, City of the, account of, by the 
Rev. G. Caswall, 424, 553 

National Society Report, 318 

Northumberland, Archdeaconry of, divided 
into two separate Archdeaconries, 474 

Parsonage Houses, Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners’ regulations respecting grants towards, 
439 

Regium Donum, 680 

Registration Act, Opinion of Mr. Fitzroy 
Kelly respecting, 675 

Returns of Marriages, Letter from Registrar- 
General respecting, 681 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
316, 563 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
315, 562 

Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, 317 

Society for Promoting the employment of 
additional Curates in populous places, ex - 
tracts from the report, 319; Statement of 
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their proceedings during the last year, 355, 
564 

Stamp Act, the new provis'ons in, regarding | 
Wills, 473 

Stamp Duties on Collations, Presentations, &c. 
to Benefices, after 5th Aug. 1842, 438 

Suggestions and Instructions issued to persons 
engage in building or enlarging Churches 
and Chapels, 198 

Tithes, Commutation of, Parliamentary return, 


Tatars, Jupiciat Decisions, and Orrnions: 

Bastard Child, decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench regarding, 354 

Braintree Church Rate, appeal against the 
Judgment of Dr. Lushington, 114 

Case and Opinion of Sir Herbert Jenner on 
the obligation of a Clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church toread the Burial Service 
over an Unitarian, 439 


Case and Opinion on Right to hold together 
two Benetices, L. C. R., 438 

Court of Exchequer, Dakins Clerk vy. Leman 
Clerk, Sequestration, 

Court of Queen’s Bench, Church Rates, 
important decision on, 116 

Church Rates, Judgment of Sir N. Tindal 
on, 119; Non-Liability of an Incumbent 
to, 118 

Hewley, Lady’s, Charity, the House of Lords’ 
Judgment declaring Unitarians have no 
right to partake of it, 356 

Judgment, Lord Brougham’s, in Escott y. 
Mastin, Baptism, 321 

Modus, Case and Opinion on the Validity 
of, L. C. R., 830 

Wesleyan Methodism, number of members in 
connexion with, 437 
Wills, provisions in the New Stamp Act re- 
garding, 473 





MISCELLANEA, 


-lfrie Society, the, 431 

Bishop D. A. Connor's Charge, Notice of, 435 — 

Bishop of Salisbury’s Charge, Notice of, 436 

Kishop of Worcester’s Charge, extracts from 
the, 431 

Butler, Bp., and the Romanists, 191 

City of the Mormons, 424, 553 

Devotions on the Passions, 313 

Ecclesiologist, the, 423 

Extremes meet, 552 

fxtracts from a Charge delivered by the Arch- 
deacon of Chichester, 560 

Extracts from a Charge by the Archdeacon of 
Derby, 194 

Extracts from the Charge of the Bishop of 
Down and Connor, 193 

Extracts from a Charge of the Primate of all 
Ireland, 556 


| Extracts from a Charge delivered by the Bp. 


of Oxford, at the University Church, 72 

Extracts from a Charge delivered to the Can- 
didates for Holy Orders, at his Ordination in 
Lent, 1842, by the Bishop of Salisbury, 74, 
436 

Extracts from a Charge by Archdeacon 
Thorp, 557 

IE:xtracts from a Primary Charge delivered by 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, 558 

Holy Sepulchre, Church of the, at Cambridge, 
674 

Hlow to be guided by Circumstances, 549 

Irish Archeological Society, 430 

Peter Waldo and the Waldenses, 187 

School for Sons of Clergymen and others, 
report, 195 


KVENTS OF ‘THE MONTH. 


Aberayron Church, Bazaar held for, 478 

Address presented to the Bishop of Montreal, 
359 

Aleonbury Church, Hunts., Restoration of, 
11d 

Alderbury, Shropshire, consecration of the 
burial-ground attached to Criggion chapel, 
117 

Anniversary, (the 14st, ) of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
Ltd 

Ansty Church, Wiltshire, re-opening of, 710 

Architectural Society for Yorkshire, pre- 
liminary meeting to form a, 478 

Arnold, the lite Dr., Memorials of respect to, 
476 


Ashelworth, Church rate, Gloucestershire, 352 

Athanasius, the Greek Archbishop, reception 
of by the Abp. of Canterbury, 356 

Attleborough Chureh, Warwickshire, three 
painted windows presented to, 238 

Bakewell Church, restoration of, 470 ; amount 
subscribed for, 704 ‘ 

Banbury, Deddington, and Chipping Norton, 
Annual meeting ‘n aid of the S. F. P. C.K., 
474 

Baptism at Lanham Church, Gloucestershire, 
114 

Barnard’s Green, Great Malvern, new chapel 
building at, 357 

Barnstaple, Meeting to make arrangements for 
anew Church in, speech of the Bishop of 
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F:xeter at, 232; muniticent offer of the Rev. 
J. J. Seott, 351 
Hath Church Rate granted, 237 ; cemetery 
at, 708 ; 
Bath and Wells Diocesan Societies, intended 
to hold future Anniversaries of in chief towns 
of the Diocese, 117 
Bath and Wells Diocesan Church Building As- 
sociation, anniversary of the, 475; Church 
Missionary Society, 475 ; Diocesan Board 
of Education, 475 
Baystone Hill New Church, subscription for, 
597 
Beeston New Church, donations towards, 506 
Bequest of £20,000, by Mr. Moore, of Liver- 
pool, New South Wales, for Church pur- 
poses and Education, 359 
Berkhampstead, Gt., consecration of the new 
burial ground, 705 
Bethnal Green Churches, result of the labours 
of the Committee to Aug. 1842, 353, 595 
Bickenhill School, Warwickshire, erected by 
the Earl of Aylesford, 118 j 
Biggleswade Church, improvements in, 592 
Birmingham Railway Church, preparations 
for, 477; Anniversaries of the S. P. C. K., 
and S. P. G. F. P., 710 
Birmingham, additions to the schools for St. 
George’s, 710 
Births, 111, 230, 548, 468, 590, 701 
Bishopric of Meath, the, 479 
Bishopstone Church, and sermon preached at 
in aid of schvol~houses, 705 
Blackheath Hill, Trinity Church re-opened,472 
Bradford Dissenting Churchwarden, 239 
Braintree Church Rate, appeal against the 
Judgment of Dr. Lushington, 114 
Brentwood, Meeting in aid of the Societies for 
P.C. K. and P. G. F. P., 31 
Bristol, annual meetings of Church Societies, 
593; restoration of Redcliffe Church, 472; 
Bristol and Gloucester, appointment of Dr. 
Phillimore to be Chancellor of the Diocese, 
302 
Bristol and Ciitton Auxiliary to Society for 
prevention of cruelty to animals, 705 
Brockley Church, Somersetshire, re-opening 
of, 597 
Bromsgrove School, Worcestershire, examina- 
tion of, 118 
Bruton Church, Somersctshire, re-opening 
of, D97 
sulwell, new Church, site given by Lord Mel- 
bourne, 596 
Bury, re-opening of St. John’s Church, 594 
Buxton, Bath, Charity Sermon in aid of, 351 
Caleutta, Bp. of, Letter to the S. P.G. FL P., 
QOD 
Calne Church, organ presented to, 357 
Camberwell New Church, 258 
Cambridge, subscription to restore St. Se- 
pulehre Chureh, 592 
Canterbury Diocesan Board of Education, 
Anniversary Meeting, 594 
Canterbury Cathedral, fees for seats in, for- 
bidden, 705 
Carnew, Ireland, School-house opened at, 119 
(Chelmsford Anniversary Meeting in aid of the 


Societies for P., C. Kyeand P, G. F. P., 35] 
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Cheltenham Auxiliary to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 598 
Cheltenham Church Rate, carried, 352 
Cheltenham, collections for the Poor at the 
churches, 233 
Chesterfield, Vicar of, donation to the Church 
Missionary Society, 232 
Chesterford, Great, Church re-opened, 232 
Chesterton Church, Cambridgeshire, restora- 
tion of, 232 
Chichester, Bp. of, first sermon in the Cathe- 
dral, 117 
Chichester Cathedral, new window erected in, 
by the Dean, in memory of his Sister, 117 ; 
four stained glass windows placed in, 476; 
Subscriptions for additional ditto, 710 
Chichester Diocesan Association, fifth annual 
meeting, 475 
Chillington Church, Dorsetshire, restoration 
aud re-opening of, 233 
Christ's Hospital, annual orations, 594 
Church Extension, grant for, postponed, 236 
Church, the, in New Zealand, 359 
Churchmen, «a Pattern to, 480 
Church Rate, Judgment of Sir Nicholas Tin- 
dal on, 119 ; important decision on, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, 116; non-liability 
of an Incumbent to, 118; at Lawhitton, 
Cornwall, 351; Stoke Newington, carried, 
235; St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, 117 ; 
St. Clement’s, Cambridge, 708 
Clergy, Daughters, Schdol at Casterton, re- 
port, 118 
Clergy Orphan Corporation, annual examina- 
tion of the children, 115 
Clergymen deceased, 104, 222, 346, 466, 584, 
696 
Clerical Appointments and Preferments, 102, 
221, 344, 464, 584, 694 
Clifton, intended new church at, 593 
Cuurncues ConsECRATED: 
Albury, Surrey, by the Bp. of Winchester, 
709 
Ash, Holy Trinity Chapel, by the Bp. of 
Rochester, 705 
Ashton, Lancashire, by the Bp. of Chester, 
o94 
Attleborough, Holy Trinity Church, by the 
Bp. of Worcester, 476 
Barnoldswick, in Craven, Yorkshire, St. 
James's, by the Bp. of Ripon, 599 
Bexhill, Sussex, by the Bp.of Chichester, 709 
Bilton, Gloucestershire, Jefferies’ Hill, 
Hanham, by the Bp. of Gloucester and 
Bristol, 594 
Birmingham, St. Luke’s Church, by the 
Bp. of Worcester, 710 
Bistree, by the Bp. of St. Asaph, 711 
Bradford, St. James’s Church, by the Bp. of 
Ripon, 711 
Buttershaw, Yorkshire, St. Paul’s, by the 
Bp. of Ripon, 358 
Camborne Chapel, Cornwall, by the Bp. of 
Exeter, B51 
Chatham, Christ Church, by the Bp. of 
Rochester, 352 
Chobham, Surrey, Trinity New Church, 
by the Bp. of Winchester, 598 
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Clapham Rise, St. John’s District Chapel, 
by the Bp. of Winchester, 117 

Clifford, near Thorp Arch, Yorkshire, 118 

Donaghmore, County Tyrone, 479 

Exwick, Devonshire, St. Thomas, by the 
Bp. of Exeter, 592 

Ffestiniog, North Wales, St. David, by the 
Bp. of St. David's, 599 

Flushing, in the Parish of Mylor, St. Peter’s 
Chapel, by the Bp. of Exeter, 351 

Godstone, Surrey, St. John’s Church, 
Blindley Heath, by the Bp. of Winches- 


ter, 238 

Hereford, St. Nicholas Church, by the Bp. 
of Hereford, 352 

Heworth, Durham, Windy Nook Chapel, 
by the Bp. of Durham, 471 

Hartshill, Staffordshire, Holy Trinity 
Church, Bp. of Hereford for the Bp. of 
Lichfield, 597 

Harracott Chapel, Devonshire, 232 

Hornsey, St. James, Muswell Hill, by the 
Bp. of London, 353 

Llandilofawr, Carmarthen, Cwmanan Cha- 
pel, by the Bp. of St. David’s, 359 

Lenton, Nottinghamshire, by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, 594 

London, St. Thomas, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, by the Bishop of London, 
236; St. James-the-Less, Bethnal Green, 
by the Bishop of London, 234; St. 
+ cl Charter House, Goswell Street, 
by the Bishop of London, 356 

Manchester, St. Jude’s Church, by the 
Bishop of Chester, 234; St. Matthias’s 
Church, Broughton Road, by the Bishop 
of Chester, 234; St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, by the Bishop of Chester, 
234; St. Simon’s, by the Bishop of 
Chester, 234. 

Matlock, Derbyshire, by the Bp. of Here- 
ford, 704 

Mickley, near Ripon, by the Bishop of 
Ripon, 358 

Mowcopp, Staffordshire, by the Bishop of 
Hereford, 597 

Peasemore, Berks, by the Bishop of Oxford, 
592 

Peckham, East, Kent, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 115 

Pelton, Durham, by the Bp. of Durham, 704 

Pendlebury, by the Bishop of Chester, 594 

Penkhall, Newcastle-under-Lyme, by the Bp. 
of Hereford, 708 

Plymouth, Holy Trinity Church, by the 
Bishop of Exeter, 471; Trinity Church, 
South Side Street, by the Bishop of 
Exeter, 471 

Portreath Chapel, Illogan, Cornwall, by 
the Bishop ot Exeter, 351 

Romford, St. Thomas, Noak hiil, by Bp. of 
London, 704 

Salford, St. Bartholomew’s Church, by the 
Bishop of Chester, 234 

Sewstern, Buckminster, Holy Trinity, by 
the Bishop of Peterborough, 594 

Shadwell, Yorkshire, St. Paul's Church, 
by the Bishop of Ripon, 358 

Southend, Essex, St. John the Baptist 


Episcopal Chapel, by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, 233 

Shaw-cum-Donnington, near Newbury, by 
the Bishop of Oxford, 470 

Sonning, Chapel of Ease, near Reading, by 
the Bishop of Oxford, 470 

St. Albans, Holy Trinity Chapel, by the 
Bishop of London, 594 

Stretford, by the Bishop of Chester, 594 

Stretton, Staffordshire, by Bp. of Hereford, 
708 

Taunton, Trinity Church, by the Bishop of 
Exeter, 2% 

Tibberton, in Egmond, Salop, Bp. of Here- 
ford, 708 

Tickenhale, Derbyshire, Bp. of Hereford, 704 

Tipton, Staffordshire, St. Paul, by the 

ishop of Hereford, 597 

Twigworth, Gloucestershire, by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, 594 

Warwickshire, Attleborough Church, by 
the Bishop of Worcester, 476 

Winchester, St. Maurice and St. Mary 
Calendar, by the Bishop of Winchester, 

— 


Witham, by the Bp. of London, 704 

Woking, Surrey, St. John’s Church, by the 
Bishop of Winchester, 238 

Wolverhampton, St. Mary, by the Bp. of 
Hereford, 708 

Worcester, St. Michael’s, by the Bishop of 
W orcester, 477 

Writtle, new Chapel, by the Bp. of London, 
704 

Wychwood, Oxfordshire, Ramsden and Fin- 
stock Chapels, by the Bishop of Oxford, 
117 


Cuurcu Rates: 


Ashleworth, 352 

Bath, 237 

Braintree, 114 

Cambridge, St. Clements, 703 
Cheltenham, 352 

Deptford, 472 

Derby, 704 

Horncastle, 594 

Lawhitton, 351 

Lincoln, 472 

Marlow Great, 350 
Nuneaton, 598 

Shepton Mallet, 474 

Stoke Newington, St. Mary’s, 117, 255 
Worcester, St. Peter’s, 711 


Colonial Bishoprics, New, 236 
Colonial Bishops, Consecration of the, 354; 


£8000 subscribed for, 595 


Colonial Bishops for New Brunswick and 


South Australia, 119 


Colonial Intelligence, 119 
Consecration of the five newly appointed Colo- 


nial Bishops, viz:—Archdeacon Parry, 
Bishop of Barbadoes; Archdeacon Austen, 
Bishop of Guiana; Dr. Davies, Bishop of 
Antigua; Dr. Tomlinson, Bishop of Malta ; 
and Dr. Nixson, Bishop of Van Dieman’s 
Land, 354 


Consecration of Dr, Stopford, as Bishop of 


Meath, 711 
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ConrixMations held by the Bishop of — 
Chichester, 709 
Exeter, 471 
Gloucester and Bristol, 593 
Hereford, 117, 233 
Limerick, 479 
Ripon, 239 
Rochester, 705 
Worcester, 238 
Converts to the Church at Barnsley, 2: 
Converts from Popery at Dublin, 119 
Correspondents, Notices to, 120, 240,360, 480, 
609, 712 
Dallow Gill Chapel and Parsonage, £1200 
contributed by Mrs. Lawrence, for, 711 
Deans, Rural, Revival of the office of, 237 
Deptford Church Rate, carried, 472 
Derby, Establishment of a School in, in con- 
nexion with the Lichfield Diocesan Board 
of Education, 114 
Devonshire, Duke of, subscription towards 


Sunday and Infant Schools at Stavely, - 


Derbyshire, 357 

Dodsworth, near Barnsley, new Church erect- 
ing at, 358 

Doncaster, Sermons preached in aid of Church 
Societies at, 477 

Dorchester, repair and alteration of St. Peter’s 
Church, 593 

Dover, election for the Incumbent of St. 
Mary’s Church at, 254 

Dover, site for a new Church, purchased for 
the Rev. Mr. Seaton, 352 

Durham, New Church commenced in, 704 

Ebbesborne, Wake Church, Wilts, re-opening 
of, 357 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners, grants to District 
Churches in the Diocese of Durham, 593 

Ecclesiastical Intelligence, 99, 219, 341, 463, 
581, 693 

Ecclesiastical Regulations in City Churches, 
in pursuance of the recommendation of the 
Bishop of London, 595 

Ely Cathedral, fire in, 114 

Episcopal College in Scotland, 119 

Exsex Diocesan Board of Education, 471 

Eton College, Bust of Lord North, presented 
to, by the Earl of Guildford, 232; Chapel, 
improvements in, 351; Anniversary dinner 
at the Thatched House Tavern, 113. 

Events of the month, 112, 232, 350, 470, 
591, 702 

Exeter, Bishop of, Confirmations held by, 471 

Exeter, election of the Archdeacon, of the 
Canon Residentiary of the Cathedral, 471 

Exeter, Institution for the Blind, donation of 
J. B.Creswell, Esq., in aid of, 232 

Fire in Ely Cathedral, 114 

Fordingbridge Church, Hampshire, re-opening 
of, 352 

French Protestant Church, the New, in the 
City of London, 473 

Founpation Stones Lain: 
Barton, Eccles, Lancashire, 594 
Bedwyn, Great, Wilts, 118 
Bethnal Green, St. James-the-Less, by the 

Bishop of London, 235 

Birmingham, 598 
Eysey, Gloucestershire, 704 


Farsley Church, Yorkshire, 239 
H _ idge and Westport, Somersetshire, 
l 
Kidderminster, St. John the Baptist, 357 
Leeds, Holy Cross Church, 478 
Matfen, in the parish of Stamfordhaw, 
Northumberland, 357 
Okehampton, Devon, 704 
Redhill, Somersetshire, 597 
Sansthorpe, new Church, near Spilsby, 235 
Westminster, Broadway new Episcopal 
Chapel, 115 
ee Lower, new Church, in the parish 
of Thornhill, Yorkshire, 358 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, by G. Thomas, Esq. 
238. 
Gedney, process of suspension served on the 
Vicar, 472 
Gibraltar, Bishop of, departure for his diocese, 
596 
Glamorgan Clergy Charity, receipts of, larger 
than in any former year, 359 
Glasgow, election of Lord Rector, 711 
Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of, Confirma- 
tions held by, 593 
iravesend Church Union, 
meeting of the, 472 
Gresham Lectures on Cathedral Music, 707 
Hackney Church, West, stained glass window 
erected in, at the expense of the Rector, 236 
Hanley, Staffordshire, address presented to the 
Vicar of, 475 
Handsworth, Warwickshire, National Schools, 
598 
Harleston, Norfolk, Archdeacon Oldershaw’s 
Sermon in aid of the S. P. G. F. P., 116 
Hereford, Bishop, young persons confirmed by, 
233 
Hereford, St. Nicholas Church, pews in, re- 
fusal of the Dean to grant a faculty for the 
appropriation of, 705 
Ifereford, Clerical and Music Meeting Chari- 
ties annual meeting, 705 
Health of Town’s Bill, Committee of Dissen- 
ters formed to oppose, 707 
Highgreen, near Ecclesfield, School, laying the 
foundation stone, 599 
Horncastle Church Rate granted, 594 
Hove Church, Sussex, Books presented to, 709 
Hoxton National and Infant Schools, laying 
the foundation stone, 595 
Hull, Churches built and building in, 118 
Ipsley Church, Warwickshire, laying the 
foundation stone, 710 
Ireland, the late Dr., his bequests, 473, 595 
Ireland, the Lord Primate’s Charge, 479 
Irish Representative Prelates for 1843, 479 
Islington, All Saints Schools, meeting to 
celebrate the opening of, 595 
Jerusalem, Bishop of, empowered to ordain, 
359 
Kentish Town, New Church, 472 
King’s Sutton Church, re-opening of, 597 
Leeds, Anniversary of the Church Missionary 
Association, 118 
Leeds, Church of the Holy Cross, 478 
Leeds, Committee of the Society for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge, annual meeting, 
218 


annual public 
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Leek, Archdeaconal Board of Education, 706 | 


, anniversary meeting of the S. P. C. 

K. and 8, P. G. F. P., 472; Meeting to 
form Branch Association of the Society for 
employment of Additional Curates, 706 

Lelley in Holderness Chapel, opening of, 599 

Lenton New Church and National Schools, 
donations towards, 596 

Lewisham Schools, féte given to the children 
of, by the Vicar, 352 

Lichfield Bishop, indisposition of, 117 

Lichfield, Diocesan Board of Education, annual 
meeting, 709 

Limehouse Church, re-opening of, 237 

Lincoln, Bishop, his present to Willingham 
Church of Communion Plate, 707 

Lincoln, Diocesan Board of Education, annual 
meeting, 77 

Lincoln, Bishop, new Episcopal Palace at 
Renholm, 707 

Lincoln Church Rate granted, 472 

Liverpool, Anniversary Meeting of the Church 
Education Society for Ireland, 235 

Liverpool, Collegiate Institution, election of 
the Principal, 706 ; National Schools, Anni- 
versary of, 235 

Liverpool, Inquiry into the Condition of the 
Poor, 706 

Liangarron Church and Organ, Opening of, 
233 

London Diocesan Board of Education, Annual 
General Meeting of the, 237 

Lucan School, for the Education of the Sons 
of the Clergy, 479 

Lynn and West Norfolk Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tectural Society, 596 

Malton, Baptisms at, 478 

Malvern, Great, Collection for Building and 
Endowing a Chapel of Ease in, 477 

Marlow, Great, Church Rate, Majority for, 
350 


Marriage Bill rejected by the House of Assem- 


bly of the Island of St. Christopher, 359 
Marriages, 112, 231, 349, 469, 590, 701 


Church, Birmingham, 476 

Martyrs’ Memorial, Oxford, 474 ; Progress of, 
and Financial Statements relating to, 117 

Maryland, Funds only wanting to Establish 
the Church in, 360 

Meldreth Church, Cambridgeshire, Petition 
against the Appropriation of Sittings in, 114 

Merionethshire, the Church in, 479 

Metropolitan Episcopal Welsh Church, Meet- 
ing, 353 

Mickley Chapel, Northumberland, Plate pre- 
sented to, 596 

National Society, Annual Meeting of the, 115 

Norfolk Society for Promoting the Knowledge 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 116 

Northumberland, the Archdeaconry of, divided, 
592 

Norwich, Bishop of, Sermon in behalf of the 
Diocesan National Schools, 474 

Norwich, Revival of the Office of Rural Dean 
in the Diovese of, 474 

ge oe merge Church Building Society, 
Resolutions passed by the District Com- 
mittee of, 356 
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Nottingham, intended New Church, 708 
Nuneaton Church Rate granted, unanimously, 
598 
Oxford Convocation—question of — of 
the Statute, 1830, expressing want of confi- 
dence in Dr. Hampden, 116 
Oxford, Repairs and Alterations in the Libra- 
ries and Colleges of, 597 
Orpvinations, 99, 219, 341, 463, 581, 693 
Archbishop of York, 99 
Bishop of “el 341 
Bishop of Carlisle, 581 
Bishop of Chester, 341 
Bishop of Chichestor, 99 
Bishop of Down and Connor, 101, 583 
Bishop of Durham, 219 
Bishop of Ely, 99 
Bishop of Exeter, 99, 581 
Bishop of Killaloe, 343 
Bishop of Hereford, for the Bishop of Lich- 
field, 219 
Bishop of Jerusalem, 480 
Bishop of Lincoln, 581 
Bishop of Llandaff, 219, 468 
Bishop of Montreal, 343 
Bishop of Norwich, 341 
Bishop of Peterborough, 581 
Bishop of Ripon, 341 
Bishop of Rochester, 693 
Bishop of Salisbury, 463 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, 219 
Bishop of St. Asaph, 99, 693 
Bishop of St. David’s, 581 
Bishop of Toronto, 343 
Bishop of Winchester, 219 
Bishop of Worcester, 219 
Ordinations Appointed, 101, 221, 343, 464, 
583, 693 2 i 
Peel, Sir Robert’s Donation in Aid of Trinity 
Church, Blackburn, 234 
Pembroke, Earl, Donation towards Re-build- 
ing Swallow Cliffe Church, and Repairing 
Barford St. Martin, Wilts, 238 


| Pews, Public Meeting to Abolish the Use of, 
Marsh, Dr., Farewell Sermons at St. Thomas's 


in the Chapel of Deritend, Worcester, 711 
Philanthropic Society, Report of, 236 : 
Flymouth Meeting in Aid of the S. P. C. kK. 

and P. G. F. P., 471 ; 
Popery, Recantation of the Errors of, at Christ 

Chureh, Newark, 357 
Preferments and Clerical Appointments, 102, 

221, 344, 464, 584, 694 
Premier, The, his Reply to Questions on 

Changes in the Laws affecting Church Pro- 

perty, 356 
Preston Church, Sussex, Books presented to, 709 
Prussia, King of, his Subseriptions to the So- 

ciety for Promoting Christianity among the 

Jews, 236 
Public Days at Bishopthorpe, 358 
Quebec, Dioeese of, Churches erecting in, 360 ; 

Church Affairs in, 599 
QureNn DowaGer’s Donations ror CHURCH 

PurRrosEs:— 

Northampton, New Church, 116 

St. Pancras Churches’ Building Fund, 354 

St. Martin-in-the-Fields’ Charity Schools, 

473 
St, John’s Church, Kidderminster, 477 
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Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, Appointment of G, Graham, 
{sq., 236 

Ripon, Bishop of, Confirmation, 239 

Rock Ferry Church, Liverpool, Opening of, 
472 

Ryde, Isle of Wight, Donations towards the 
New Church at, 115 

Ryde, New Church and Burial Ground, Ser- 
mon in Aid of, 352; Consecration of the 
New Burial Ground, 705 

Ryde, Meeting in Aid of the S. P. G. F. P., 
472 


Sacrilege at Chertsey Church, 709 
Salisbury, Meetings in Aid of Church Socie- 
ties, 598; Diocesan Church Building So- 
ciety, Triennial Meeting, 710 
Salisbury Diocesan Board of Education, Quar- 
terly Meeting, 710 
Sausthorpe, New Church near Spilsby, 235 
School for Sons of Clergymen and others, Ar- 
rangements of, 354 
School, Infant, in the parish of St. Mary, 
— Laying the Foundation Stone 
of, 236 
School, Projected, for the District of Virginia 
Water, Surrey, 475 
Scottish Episcopal Church, Address from, to 
the Queen and Prince Albert, 599 
Scremerston New Church, Donations towards, 
596 
Shadforth Church, Gift to, 704 
Shepton Mallet Church Rate, carried, 474 
Shimplingthorne Church, Gifts towards, by 
T. Halifax, Esq., 597 
Shrewsbury, Re-opening of St. Chad’s Church, 
597 
Society for Promoting the Employment of 
Additional Curates in Populous Districts, 
Donation of Earl Howe towards, 354 ; State- 
ment of their Proceedings during the last 
year, 355 
Sons of the Clergy, Annual Court, 707 
Sonning, Berks, New Church erecting at, 592 
South Eastern Railroad, Places of Worship 
provided for Workmen on, 706 
Stamp Act, the New Provision regarding 
Wills, 473 
St. Albans, Consecration of New Burial 
Ground for the Abbey Church, 594 
St. Bee’s Clerical Institution, Increase of the 
Number of Students in, 351 
St. David’s, Church Union Society in the 
Diocese of, revived, 358 
St. David’s Cathedral, New Organ for, 359 
St. George’s Chapel Royal, Windsor, 592 
St. James’s Proprietary Chapel, York Street, 
St. James’s Square, Re-opening of, 473 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields Church, Westminster, 
Expense of Rebuilding the Steeple, 353, 
595 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Steeple Rebuilt, 
095 
St. Mary Somerset and Mounthaw Churches, 
Upper Thames-street, London, Repair of, 
115 
St. Ninian’s Church, Fenton, proposed to Re- 
build, 708 


St. Pancras, All Saints’ New Church, 355 ; 
Re-opening of, 707 ; Vestry Mecting, 707 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Closed for Repair, 356 ; 
Re-opening of, 596 

St. es Church, Dartmouth, Reparation 
of, 35 

Steeple Aston, Laying Chief Stone of New 
North Aisle of St. Peter’s Church, 237 

Stepney Infant and Sunday School, Laying 
the First Stone of, 356 

Stinsford Church, Dorchester, Renovation of, 
593 

Stockland Church, near Honiton, struck by 
Lightning, 471 

Strong, Archdeacon, Funeral of the late, 
474 

Suffolk Clerical Charity, Centenary Fund, 475 ; 
Society for the Relief of Widows and Or- 
phans of Deceased Clergymen, Second Ge- 
neral Meeting of the Governors of, 357; 


Miss S. Shepherd's gift towards, 709 


Syrian Church, the, 480 


Wells Diocesan S. P. 


etary College, 708 


Taunton Anniversary Meeting of the Bath and 
C. K., 475; Propri- 


Temple Church, London, Restoration and Re- 


air of, 596; a Choir provided for, 356; 


{e-opening of, 707 


TesTIMONIALs oF Respect to CLerey, 112, 


232, 350, 470, 591, 702 


The Reverends : 
Aldrich, P. S., 113 
Armstrong, J., 350 
Aston, Rt. Hon. and 
Rev. Lord, 591 
Baylee, J., 470 
Belaney, R., 350 
Bickerstaff, R., 232 
Blackley, F. R., 591 
Bromby, F., 350 
Carr, S., 113, 350 
Chapman, W. A., 232 
Chichester, Bp. of 
112 
Churton, H. B. W., 
333, 232 
Cockshott, H. M., 
333 
Collett, W., 350 
Collison J. B., 702 
Collins, J., 591 
Croome W., 702 
Davies, M., 350, 591 
Dinely, F. P. G., 350 
Edwards, F., 232 
Edmonds, G., 232 
Evans, G., 591 
Fernie, J. 591 
Festing, C. G. R., 
470 
Glaister, W., 232 
Grey, Hon. and Rev. 
F. R., 350 
Hadley, W. S., 470, 
591 . . 
H tt, R., 350 
Santen: W., 232 


Havergall, W. H., 
470 
Hessay, F., 350 
Hogge, G., 350 
Home, J, C., 750 
Hodgson, J., 703 
Hughes J., 703 
Huntington, W., 113 
Irvine, D’Arcey, 350 
Jackson G., 703 
Johnstone, J., 113 
Lanfear, W. J., 470 
Lewis, D. L., 703 
Luckock, T. G. M., 


703 
Madge, T. H., 118 
Mills, J. R., 350 
Mitchell, J., 591 
Morrice, W. D., 470 
Neale, E., 591 
Nicholson, P. C., 750 
Oldham, I. R., 110 
Oliver, S., 113 
Palmer, F., 113 
Pott, Ven. Archn., 


703 
Ralph, Jas. 591 
Reeve, J., 592 
Redhead, S. 591 
Robinson, G., 232 
Rogers, A., 113 
Rogers, T., 350, 470 
Shepherd, R., 703 
Swainsbury, J. O., 

592 
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Seaton, W., 470 Stogden, A. H., 592 
Scott, R. A., 592 Temple, W. J., 703 
Slade, J., 592 Thomas, M., 592 
Smith, W.R.,252 Usher W. C., 600 
Sterkey, F. A.,350 Wells, W., 113 
Stevenson. H.J.,232 Williams, J. C., 470 

Tideswell, Church Rate granted, 470 

Tithes, commutation of, Parliamentary Re- 
turn, 256 

Tomlinson, Rev. Dr., Subscriptions for Testi- 
monial to, 8359 ; nominated to the Bishopric 
of Gibraltar, and Resignation of the Secre- 
taryship of the S. P. C. K., 115 

Toronto, Bishop of, Pastoral Letter, 479 

Totness Union House, Chaplain discontinued, 
704 

Tradesmen and Qperatives’ Church Aid As- 
sociation, first meeting of the Members of 
the, 354 

Tring National Schools, gift of the Countess 
of Bridgewater in aid of, 353 

Tiverton, Somersetshire, consecration of the 
New Burial ground, 597 

University News, 105, 223, 347, 467, 587, 

697 

Cambridge, 109, 224, 347, 467, 588, 698 
Dublin, 111, 230, 701 
Durham, 111, 230 
King’s College, 229 
London, 229, 348 
Oxford, 105, 223, 347, 467, 587, 697 

Visitations appointed, 101, 221, 344, 464 

Visitations—of the Archdn. of Bath, 237; 
Archdn, of Bristol, 233 ; Archdn. of Derby, 
232; Archdn. Corbett, at Doncaster, 119; 
of the Bp. of Exeter, 233; Bp. of Exeter, 
at Penzance, 351; at Totness, 470; Ply- 
mouth, 471; Archdn. Headlam, 239; Bp. 
of Limerick, 479; of the Bp. of London, 593 ; 
at St. Albans, 594; at Chelmsford, 704; 
Archdn, Musgrave’s first at Leeds, 118; 
Bp. of Salisbury, at Dorchester, 47] ; 


rimary of the . of Worcester, 598; 


W ales, Prince, donation in his name for New 
Church in Lambeth, 337 

Wareham, Dorset, re-opening of St. Mary’s 
Church, 592 

Welsh Church, Episcopal, Metropolitan Meet- 
ing for, 353 

West India Sees, the New, extent of, 359; 
Annual cost of the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment in, 115 

Westbury, Wilts, intended to build four new 
Churches at, 710 

Westminster, Dean, Induction of, 707 

West Riding of Yorkshire Clergy Widow and 
Orphan Charity, Annual Meeting, 479 

Whitchurch Meeting in aid of the S. P. G. 
F. P., 597 

Wills, new provisions in the Stamp Act re- 

arding, 473 

Wilts Church Union Society, annual meeting, 
357 

Winchester Diocesan Church Building Asso- 
ciation Special Meeting, grants made at, 


233 

Windsor and Eton Church Union Anni- 
versary, 703 

Woodbridge Annual Meeting for the S. P. C. 
K., 709 

Woolwich Dockyard, Divine Service performed 
in, for the first time, 234 

Wolverhampton St. James’s New Church, 
subscription towards Endowment of, 709 

Worcester, Bp. of, Confirmation tour, 238 ; 
Diocesan Church Building Society, Quar- 
terly Meeting, 477; Special Meeting, Epis- 
copal floating Chapel, 358; St. Martin’s 
Parish Church Rate carried, 477 

Wrockwardine, Shropshire, efforts making to 
obtain a resident Clergyman in, 474 — 

York Minister Restoration, public meeting for 
the, 599 





EMBELLISHMENTS. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL MAP OF THE DIOCESE OF EXETER. 


TWO FAC-SIMILES OF ANCIENT WOOD-CUTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


THE LOLLARDs. 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF A FONT WITH CANOPY, ALTAR CAN- 
DLESTICK, PRAYING DESK, AND POOR BOXES. 


T. C. Savill, Printer, 107, St. Martin’s Lane. 
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